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-1 antiquity by the aid of my memory, 
« £10136 HED thoſe uſually: ſeem to me, brother Quin- 
tus, to have been truly happy, who floriſhing with 
honors, and the glory of their actions, in the beſt 
days of the republic, were enabled to keep ſuch a 
courſe of life, as to he either in employment with- 
out danger, or in retirement with dignity. And 
chere was a time, when I imagin'd it would, by 
the conceſſion of all, be thought reaſonable even 
in me to begin to relax, and apply my mind to 
the recollection of theſe our illuſtrious ſtudies; if 
the infinite labor of the buſineſs of the forum, and 
the occupation of ambition, could either be ſtopped 
by running up the whole line of honors, or by 
the decline of age. Theſe my hopeful expectations 
and deſigns, the heavy and common calamities of 
the times, and a variety of our on have diſap 


e For in that place which promiſed the 
3 Saen 


N 81 (x) often meditate upon, and recall 
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greateſt quiet and tranquillity, the troubles of the 
moſt oppreſſive weight and the moſt turbulent 
ſtorms have ariſen. Nor to our wiſhes and earneſt 
defire have the fruits of leiſure been granted, to re- 
collect between ourſelves, and illuſtrate thoſe arts to 
which we have from early youth been addicted. For 
at our 2) firſt entrance into life we coincided with 
the perturbation of all ancient diſcipline; and came 
to my conſulſhip wherein the exiſtence of the whole 
ſtate was put to the utmoſt conflict and hazard: 
and all this time, ſince that conſulſhip, we have 
employ'd in making oppoſition to thoſe waves 
which were ſo beaten off by our means as not to 
effect the general deſtruction, but redundantly (3) 
flow d upon ourſelves. Vet notwithſtanding the 
difficult and dangerous ſituation of affairs, and the 
ſtraitneſs of time, I will indulge our inclinations; 
and whatever leiſure the malice of enemies, or the 
cauſes of ſriends, or the public ſervice will admit 
of, I will employ altogether in writing. As to 
vou, brother, I will neither be wanting to your 
exhortations nor entreaties; for no perſon has more 
weight with me than 1 n both from cb pies 
and inclination. - 1 - 
2. And now the eee of : an antient tra- 

dition muſt be recalled, not indeed explicit enough, 
but adapted I think to ſatisfy your enquiry, who 
deſire to know the opinions of the moſt famous 
and eloquent men on every ſpecies of oratory. 
For, as you have often ſaid, ſince thoſe rudiments 
(4) and outlines ſcarce commenced which have got 
abroad from the little commentaries of our puerile 
* n age, are Denn of our pre- 
ſent 
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ſent time of life, and that experience which we 
have gained by our orations in ſo many and ſuch 
great cauſes; you would have us produce ſome- 
thing for publication more poliſhed and perfect 
on the ſame ſubjects: and you uſually diſſent from 
me in our diſputations on this matter. For that 
I adjudge eloquence to be comprized in the liberal 
arts of the wiſeſt men; but you think it ſhould be 
ſeparated from the elegance of learning, and placed 
in a certain kind of genius exerciſed in a peculiar 
manner. And often when I ſet before my view 
the greateſt men, and thoſe endued with the utmoſt 
abilities; I have thought it worthy of enquiry to 
what Cauſe it was owing that more have been ad- 
mirable in all things than in ſpeaking. For which 
way ſoever you turn your mind in contemplation, 
you will ſee numbers excellent in every kind, not 
| only i in the mean but moſt liberal arts. For who 
is there · that is willing to admeaſure the ſcience of - 
famous men, either by the uſefulneſs or magnitude 
of their actions, who does not prefer a general to 
an orator ?* And who doubts bur we can produce, 
from this city alone, almoſt innumerable excellent 
leaders in war, and yet but few illuſtrious ſpeakers? 
There have been many alſo in our memory, but 
more in that of our fathers, and even of our an- 
ceſtors, who had abilities to govern and guide the 
affairs of ſtate by their wiſdom and counſel; whereas 
for a long interval no tolerable orators could be 
found, or ſcarce one of that ſort in every age. 
But leaſt any one ſhould think the compariſon 
more juſt betwixt this art of ſpeaking and other 
es verſed in abſtruſe ſciences; and the variety 
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of literature, than the Bt due to a EY of 
prudent ſenator, let him turn his mind to thoſe 
very ſciences in their kind, and look around who 
and how many have floriſh'd in them, ſo will he be 


enabled to judge how great pr agg orators 


there is and has ever been. 


3. Not does it eſcape you that what the Greeks 
call philoſophy is eſteemed, by the moſt learned 
men, the parent, as it were, and procreatrix-of all 
the arts which merit praiſe; in which it is difficult 
bat enumerate: how many perſons there have been, 
with what great knowlege and variety, and 
endes in their ſtudies, who have not confined 
their labors. to one ſubject ſeparately, but have com- 
prebended all things poſſible tõ be known through 
the inveſligation of ſcience or the power of logic. 
Who is ignorant in how great. obſcurity of matter, 
in how abſtruſe, manifold, and ſubtle an art they 
who are called mathematicians are employ d? And 
yet in that kind ſo many men have arrived at per- 
ſection, that not one ſeems to have ſtudied that 
ſcience vehemently, but he. attain'd his deſire. 


| Who ever-wholly gave himſelf up to muſic; who 


to the ſtudy of that learning which they profeſs 


who are call'd grammarians, but he comprehended 


in thought at leaſt the almoſt infinite powers of 
thoſe arts, and all their ſubject matter of know- 


lege? I think I ſhould ſpeak truth if I ſhould ſay 


out of all thoſe who have been occupied in litera- 
tute, and the ſtudy of theſe moſt liberal ſciences, 
the ſmalleſt number of excellent pocts has appear- 


ed and in even theſe among whom there ſeldom 
ariſes one that is egregious, if you will make a di- 
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ligent compariſon. from our own. ſtock, and FOR of 
Greece, you will find a greater ſcarcity of good 

orators than poets. Which onght on this account 
to ſeem the more wonderful, becauſe the ſtudies of 
other arts are drawn. from. recluſe; and hidden 
ſprings ; but the whole power of ſpeaking is laid 
before us, and conſiſts. in common uſage and the 
cuſtom and- diſcourſe of mankind; ſo that in other 
things, that iz- moſt excellent which is moſt remote 
from the ſenſe and underſtanding of the illiterate, 


but in ſpeaking it is the greateſt of faults to avoid 


with abharrence ſuch language as vulgarly Pena, 
and the uſage of common ſenſe. 

4. And yet it cannot be ſaid with truth, either 
that more are ſubſer vient to the other arts, or that 
they are excited to complete the learning of them 


with greater delight, more exuberant hope, or 


more ample rewards. For to omit Greece, which 
was always willing to maintain the firſt rank of 
_ eloquence; and Athens, that inventreſs of all li- 
terature, in which the . powers of oratory 
were both invented and brought to perfection: in 
this very city no ſtudies were ever really perſued 
with more vehemence than thoſe, of eloquence. 
For the empite over all nations being conſtituted, 


after a length of peace had confirmed tranquility, 


there was ſcarce a youth ambitious of praiſe but 
thought he ſhould ftrive, with all his endeavours, 


to attain the art of ſpeaking. And-at- firſt indeed, 


being ignorant of all method, as thinking there 
was no track of, exerciie- nor any precept of arc, 


they attained what they could from the fingle force 


of . Xo and genius But afterwards having 
ger e GS beard 
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a the Greck orators, and . an acquaintance 
with their learning, and procured inſtructors, our 
countrymen were inflamed with an incredible de- 
ſire of oratory. They were excited by the magni- 
tude, the variety, the multitude + of all kind of 
cauſes, to add to that learning which each had 
acquired by his particular ſtudy, frequent practice, 
which is ſuperior to the precepts of all maſters. 
There were then as now the greateſtSrewards ex- 

hibited to this ſtudy, public favor, wealth and 
dignity. The abilities of genius (as we may judge 
from many things) in our countrymen far excelled 
thoſe of the men of all other nations. For which 
. reaſons, who has not juſt matter of aſtoniſhment, 
that in the memorials of all ages, times and ſtates, 
fo ſmall a number of orators ſhould be found? But 
it is not to be wondered at, there is ſomething 
greater in this, and collected from more arts 0 
ſtudies than men imagine. e 
For who can think, in the n e of 
- Jearners, the utmoſt plenty of maſters, the moſt 
| fic geniuſes of mankind, the infinite variety 
. of cauſes, the moſt ample rewards propoſed for 
__ eloquence; there is any other reaſon but the incre- 
enn magnitude and difficulty of the thing? A 
- nfive knowlege of moſt affairs is neceſ- 
tary, without which a volubility of words is inſig- 
_ nificant-and ridiculous; and the oration itſelf is to 
be formed not only by the choice but the con- 
8 of words; and all the emotions of ſoul 


: Which nature has beſtowed upon-mankind; muſt be 


thoroughly ſcrutinized; for all the force and power 
$4 Red's in 3 


5 ing 
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og 4 9 1 
ing the paſſions of theiatdience? This muſt ceoctes: = 
the addition of a certain grace, an elegance of wit, 
an erudition worthy of a gentleman, a quickneſs 
and brevity in replying as well as attacking, ac- 
companied with a refined decorum and urbanity. 
Beſides all antiquity, and the force of examples is 
to be preſerved in the memory; nor is the knows" 
lege of laws, or that of the civil law in partioular, 
to be neglected. Why ſhould I ſay more concern- 
ing action itſelf? which is to be attempered by the 
motion of the body, by the geſture, by the counte- 
nance, by the conformation and variety of the 
voice; which alone of itſelf of how great power 
it is, the ſlight art of the actors and the ſtage de- 
clares, on which though all beſtow their utmoſt 
labor to form their figure, voice and motion, Who 
is ignorant how few there are or have ever been 
whom we can behold with patience? what can 1 
ſay of that repoſitory for all things the memory? 
which unleſs it be uſed as the preſerver of thoſe 
circumſtances and words that are the fruits" of 
thought and invention, we neceſſarily conceive 
that all che talents of the orator, even if they are 
moſt excellent, muſt periſh. © Wherefore let us 
ceaſe to wonder what the reaſon is of the ſcarcity. 
of good ſpeakers, ſince eloquence conſiſts of all 
thoſe matters, in each of which it is a great taſk 
to bring our labors to a happy iſſue: and let us 
exhort our children and others, whoſe glory and 
dignity is dear to us, to contemplate i in their minds 
the magnitude of the object, and not to confide 
_ can attain ge dere 952 Fw N 'q 
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meters, and exerciſes, mwah but by 
ſome of a quite different ſort. . 


6. And indeed, in my opinion, none can 3 
mn praiſe of an orator unleſs he has 


attained the knowlege (5) of all great matters and 
all liberal arts, for his language muſt be florid and 


redundant from an underſtanding of things, which 


unleſs the ſubject matter of it be thoroughly con- 


ceived and underſtood, becomes an empty and 
almoſt puerile flow of words. Yet I will not lay 
ſo great a burthen upon orators, ours eſpecially, 


amid ſo many occupations of public and domeſtic 
life, as to think it not lawful for them to be igno- 
rant of any thing; although the power of an ora- 


tor and his very profeſſion ſeem to undertake and 


promiſe this, that he can ſpeak copiouſly and pou 


fully on any ſubject, whatſoever be propoſed to 
him. But becauſe, I doubt not, this will ſeem 
3 and infinite to the generality, and that L 
ſee the Greeks, men abounding not only with ge- 
nius and learning, but alſo with leiſure and ſtudy, 
have- made a kind of partition of the arts; nor 


bare they ſingly beſtowed their labors upon the 
 * univerſal ſyſtem, but have ſeparated from the other 


parts of rhetoric that eloquence which is in uſe in 
matters that come into judgment, and are litigated 


in the Forum, with that employed in affairs under 


deliberation, and have left this ſpecies only to the 


orator; I will not comprehend in theſe books 
more than what has been attributed to this kind, 
by almoſt unanimous conſent of the greateſt men. 


after. much examination into and diſpute upon this 
matter: And I will repeat, not a certain order of 
| POO. 
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5 1 
receipts deduced from the infancy of our antique 
and puerile learning; but thoſe things which F 
have heard were formerly the ſubjects of diſputa- 
tion among thoſe of our countrymen who were the 

moſt eloquent, and of the firſt rank in every ſort 
of dignity. Not that I contemn what the Grecian 
maſters and rhetoricians have left us on theſe to- 
pics, but as that is already public and within the 
reach of all, and can neither be expreſſed more 
explicitly or agreeably by my interpretation, you 
will, I think, excuſe me, brother, if I prefer to 
the Greeks, the authority of thoſe to whom che 
utmoſt. praiſe. of eloqueace has been n by 
thoſe of our own country. | 

7. When therefore the coniul (6) Philip Te" 
vehemently inveighing againſt the cauſe of the na- 
bility; and the tribuneſhip of Druſus, undertaken. / 
to preſerve the authority of the ſenate, ſeemed to 
be now weakened and broken : I remember it was 
ſaid, that L. Craſſus, as if for the purpoſe of re- 
collecting himſelf in the days of the Roman games 
betook himſelf to his Tuſculanum; at the ſame 


4 time Q, Mucius, who had been his father-in-law, is 


aid to have come thither, and M. Antonius, a 
man joined in the ſtricteſt familiaricy with Craſſus, 
and the aſſociate of all his counſels in ſtate. af- 
fairs. There went out with Craſſus himſelf cwo 
young men beſides, great intimates of Druſus, and 
in whom our anceſtors then had placed ſanguine 
hopes that 2 would maintain the dignity” of, 
their order; C, Cotta, who was then. a. candidate 
for che tribynade of the commons, and P. Sulpi-, 
| cus, who deſigned ro ſtand for kat magiſtracy i in! 
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1 12 | 
his proper turn. Theſe on the firſt day conferred 
much together till very late in the evening, on 
thoſe times and the whole commonwealth, for which 
purpoſe they had met, in which diſeourſe Cotta re- 
peated many things then divinely declared and la- 
mented by the three of conſular dignity; ſo that 
no misfortune afterwards” happened to the city 


Which they did not perceive to hang over it ſo. 


long before. He ſaid that, when this converſa- 
tion was finiſhed, there was ſo great politeneſs in 
Craſſus, that having ſat down to an elegant table, 
all the ſeverity of the former diſeourſe was baniſh- 
ed; and himſeff had ſo much pleaſantry, and 
joked with ſo much grace, that the day might 
feem to have paſſed among them in the ſenate- 
houſe and the banquet at the Tuſculanum. But 

on the next day, when thoſe of a more advanced 
age had taken ſufficient repoſe, and they were 
come to their walk, Scævola, he ſaid, after two 


—— 


or three turns ſpoke, Why don't we, Craſſus, i imi- 
tate the famous Socrates in the Phædrus of Plato? 
for your plane tree admoniſhed me, which diffuſes 
) its broad- ſpreading boughs to ſhade this place, 
as obſcurely as that did whoſe covert Socrates fo 
much ſought, which ſeems to me to have increaſed. 

not ſo much from the rivulet which is deſcribed as 
the language of Plato; and as he uſed to throw 
- himſelf upon the graſs, and deliver thoſe ſayings 
which philoſophers call divine,” what he practiſed 
with the ſtrongeſt limbs may be, with more equity, 
1 to my tender feet. Then Craſſus, Nay 
ve will yet farther conſult your convenience, when 


be called 235 9 and e all, ſaid he, ſat 


down 


+ 


"3 + .- : 
down o on day Sos which were mas the plane- 


tree. „ N 


n 


former diſcourſe, Craſſus introduced a converſa- 
tion on the ſtudy of oratory. Who when he had 
began in this manner, That indeed Sulpicius and 


Cotta in no need of his exhortations, but 


rather both deſerved his praiſes, for that they had 


already attained fuch powers as not only to excell 
all their equals, but to be admitted to a compariſon 


with their ſeniors; bor does any thing ſeem to me, 
continues he, more illuſtrious than the © ability to 
keep together aſſemblies of men by ſpeaking, to 


allure: their minds, to impel their paſſions wherever 


the orator pleaſes; and bring the fame back whences 


ſoever he deſires. This thing alone has ever en 


floriſned in all free ſtates, moſtly in thoſe cities 


which have enjoyed peace and tranquility, and has 


ever carried dominion with it. For what is either 
ſo admirable as that out of an infinite multitude of 
men there ſhould exiſt one who alone, or with a 
ſew more, can do that which nature has granted to 


all ? or ſo pleaſant to be heard and underſtood | as . 


an oration adorned and poliſhed with wiſe ſentences 
and important words? or ſo powerful and ſo mag- 
nificent as that the tumults of the people, the con. 


ſcience of the judges, the gravity of the ſenate 


ſhould be turned by the ſpeech of one man? What 
moreover ſo royal, ſo liberal, ſo: munificent, as 
d give aſſiſtance to the ſuppliant, to raiſe the af- 


flicted, to deal out ſecurity, to deliver from dan- 


gers, to e men in he * of the commu- 
1 8 nity ? 


8. There, as HS. Ty to i recomnt;: ahi the 
dy of all, might have ſome relaxation from their 


P 


PPP 2 Se es? 


ſeribe for them laws, rights, judicature 


12 


. What alſo ſo neceſſary as to keep arms alh 
ways ready, with which you can either be pro- 


tected yourſelf, or defy the wicked, or revenge 


yourſelf when provoked ? But come, not always 


to meditate upon the forum, the ſeſſions (8), the 


taſtra, and the ſenate, what can in leiſure be more 


5 delightful, or more proper to humanity than con- 


verſation, elegant and by no means ignorant on 
any ſubject? Tis by this one excellence we are 
chiefly diſtinguiſnhed from beaſts, that we diſcourſe 
together, and can expreſs our ſentiments in ſpeech. 
Who: therefore would not juſtly make this a point 
of admiration, and think it worthy. of his utmaſt 


labors; to. ſurpaſs . mankind themſelves, in that 


ziority over brutes ? But now let us aſcend to the 


very ſummit of things; What other power could 


ticher aſſemble mankind from their diſperſed ſtate 


oo one place, or bring them from wild and 1a- 


vage life to this cultivation of humanity and civil 
gommunion, or when cities were eſtabliſhed, de- 
And that 
1; way not perſue more arguments, which are al- 
maſt without number, I will comprehend the mat- 
ger briefly ; For I thus adjudge, that by the mo- 


deration and wiſdom of a perfect orator, not only 


his own dignity but that of many other particular 
perſons, and the ſecurity of the whole ſtate; is 
chiefly maintained: Wherefore go on as you do, 
vourha, and earneſtly apply to that ſtudy in which 
you are engaged, that you may be an honor to 
yourſelves, an advantage to TRI and an 


'9. Theo 


* to the epublic. 


* 151 
9. Then Scievola courteouſly, as was ever his 


manner, I agree with Craſſus, ſays he, in the reſt, 
leaſt 1 ſheuld detract from the art or glory of C. . 


Lelius (9) my father-in-law, or of this my ſon- 
inJaw: but I am afraid; Craſſus, I cannot grant 
you thoſe two points; One, what you ſaid, that 
eities were in the beginning eftabliſhed, and are 


often preſdrved by orators; The other, in that ou 


adjudged the orator to be perfect in every kind of 
| karned diſbourſe, even tho* you ſet aſide the fo- 
rum, the aſſemblies of the people, the places of 


public judieature, and the ſenate. For who will 
grant you this, eicher that mankeind diſperſed in 


the beginning in woods and mountains did, not 
rather compelled by the counſels of the prudent, 
but inveigled by the orations of the eloquent, en- 
<loſe themſelves. in-towns and walls? Or that the 
other advantages either from the inſtitution or pre- 
ſervation of cities, were not eſtabliſned by wiſe 
and brave men, but by fluent and elegant ſpeakers? 
Does Romulus then ſeem to you to have aſſembled 
the ſhepherds, and thoſe met together from all 


Parts, or to have made connubial conjunctions with 


the Sabines, or to have reſtrained the power of the 
bordering people by eloquence, and not by counſel 
and ſingular wiſdom ? What then in Numa Pom- 


Pilius? What in Servius Tullius? What in the 


reſt of our kings, from whom we have many ex- 
cellent conſtitutions for a commonwealth, does any 
veſtige of eloquence appear? What? after the ex- 
action of che kings, (though we Tee that very ex- 
action was perfected by the mind of L: Brutus, and 


115 Oy tits rongue) and thence. downwards do we 


__ 


= « 6 1 

not perceive in all things a plenitude of counſel, Mo. = 
_ fefieiency of words? But I, if I would uſe the 
examples of our own: ad other cities, could pro- 
dure more inſtances of miſchief than of benefit 
brought to public affairs by the moſt eloquent of 
enz but to omit the reſt, I think I have heard, 
. raſſus, that the Sempronii (10) T. and C. were 
RT: the moſt eloquent, except you two. whoſe father, 
2 pruddlent and grave man, but not an eloquent, 
pd ſten on other occaſions, but eſpecially when cen- 
"for, preſerved the republic; and he not by an ac-. 
curate flow of ſpeech, but by a word and a nod 
transferred the Libertini into the claſſes, of citizens, 
which unleſs he had done we ſhould long ago have 
loſt this republic, which we now maintain with 
difficulty... But his ſons being orators, and pre- 
Pared for ſpeaking by all the helps of nature and 
of learning, having received a moſt floriſhing city 
from their father's counſels. and anceſtor's arms, 
employed their .cloquence, that (as you ſay) ex- 
en gayerneſs of Flea to * en * che 
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01. What? were the 8 nd. nt clas 
44 bur anceſtors ?- Were the auſpices over which 
both you, Craſſus, ard I preſide, to the great ſe- 
curity of the Republic, What? Was the religion 
and ceremonies, were the civil laws, the knowlege : 
of which has long eminently; continued in our fa- 
* wily, either invented or underſtood, or at all treat- 
ed of by any kind of orators? I remember trulß 
Sexvius Galba (11), a man who had a divine man- 
"Her "of. ſpesking, and M. Æmilius Porcina, and 

3 5 Cn. Carbo himſelf, whom you Brock daun when 

8 | 7, | bur 


on all ſubjects of diſcourſe, I would not bear with 

unleſs I was in your demeſne, but would head a 

body who n either contend with you by an Th 
interdict (12), or aſſert their rights by (13) laying . 
hands upon air own, and go to law with you 
for ſeizing ſo violently upon the poſſeſfions of 
others. For firit, all the Pythagoreans would in- 
ſtirute a ſuit againſt you, and the followers of De- 
moeritus, and the reſt of the naturaliſts, each in oy 
their kind, and theſe men, who could ſpeak math” - 
with weight and elegance, would pur in their claims 
againſt whom you could not with juſtice" depoſit 

the (14) ſacred - pledge to try the right. Whole ©. 
troops of other philoſophers woùld charge vũk 3 
beſides, nay all, quite down from their fountain- {x 
head Socrates, they would convince you that ou 
had learned nothing about good and evil, nothing 3 
about the paſſions of the mind, nothing abonrt 
morality and the means of living, that vou ne 
even made any enquiry after knowlege, and tba. 
vou knew nothing ; and when they had made ans bed 6s > 
 artaell upon you all together, then every ſect would; 2 + 
bring. a leperate "on againſt 8 The. academy” WS, 


3 but a youth, for he was ignorant of laws in ge- 

5 neral, ata L.fs in the inſtitutes of our anceſtors, 

9 unlearned in the civil law: and except you, Craf- 
3 ſas, who rather from your own inclination to 
Y ſtudy, than becauſe-ir was the peculiar buſineſs of 
an orator, have learned the civil law from us, this | 
4 age of ours, which I am ſometimegaſhimed of | is 1 
1 ignorant of that law. But what you aſſumed, as 
3 of your own right in the laſt part of your ſpeech, 
'Y That the orator was able to diſpute moſt copiouſly 

2 
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* would FOR 1 and deny that you yourſelf knew 


what you ſaid. Then our ſtoics would keep you 
entangled in the ſnares of their queſtions and diſ- 


putations. But the peripatetics would force you 


to own that you ought to ſeek from them thoſe 
very helps and ornaments of ſpeaking which you 


would have to be thought the propriety of the 


orators; and they would ſhew you that Ariſtotle 


and Theophraſtus have wrote not only more dur 


better on theſe ſubjects than all the maſters of the 
art of ſpeaking. let alone the mathematicians, 


grammarians, muſicians, with whoſe arts this of 


— 1 


yours, ſpeaking, has not the leaſt affinity, Where-' 


fore, Craſſus, I think, ſo many and ſuch great 


1 are not to be made: what you can ef- 


ect is ſufficiently magnificent, that in judicial mat- 


ters the cauſe which you ſpeak to ſhall ſeem. the 
better and more probable ; that in public aſſem- 
blies, and in delivering opinions, your oration ſhall 


have the moſt power to perſuade; finally, that you 


ſhall ſeem to wiſe men to, ſpeak with eloquence, 
and to fools with truth. If you can do more than 


this, I ſhall think not the orator: but Craſſus does 


it by the force of talents. peculiar to himſelf, and 


I not poſſeſſed in common with other orstors. 


11. Then he, I am not ignorant, Scanola, abat- 
-——— things of this. ſort are uſually ſaid. and diſputed | 
upon among the Grecks. For I have heard the 
greateſt men, when I came to Athens as queſtor 
(15) from Macedonia, the academy being then re- 
ported to be in a floriſhing ſtate for thoſe times, 
. and Clitomachus, and Æſchines being 
in e * wenne ai Metrodorus, who 


with 
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= * with the others had been'a diligent hearer of Cars + 

" neades himſelf, a man of all others the moſt keen 

; and moſt copious ſpeaker. Mneſarchus too lived 
in eſteem, a hearer of your friend Panætius, and 
Diodorus, a ſcholar of Critolaus the f 1 1 
there were many others excellent in philoſophy and ; 
illuſtrious, all of whom I perceived, as it were, 
with one voice, repulſed the orator from the go« 
vernment of cities, excluded him from all learns 
ing and ſcience in great affairs, and ſhoved and | 
thruſt him into the courts of juſtice: and petty aſ- - 

ſombiies as into ſome work houſe. But I neither 
aſſented to them, nor to the inventor of ' theſe dif- 
Putations, and 85 - the fir ſt ſpeaker of thee all, 


1 the Alligenely reac} .over at Athens with CB 
madas, in which book Plato excited my greateſt 
admiration, for he ſeemed to me to be an orator of 
the firſt rank, even in his very ridicule upon ora” 
tors. For a controverſy on the word puzzles, as 
it has long done, theſe minute Grecians, met 
fonder of argument than of truth. For if any 
one adjudges him to be an orator who can ſpeak 
copiouſly in law matters only, and judicial points, 
or before the people, or in the ſenate, he muſt ok 
neceſſſty grant and yield up to kim” a n 
talents; for he cannot practiſe even theſe things 
with ſkill and nicety, without a diligent attention 
to all public affairs, nor without juriſprudence and 
a knowlege of our laws and cuſtoms, nor without 
underſtanding life and manners, and the nature of 
mankind , and if he knows theſe matters, without -- 
N none can defend the moſt minute parts of a 8 
wy EE, 'B * cauſe, FIN 


* 
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caufe, how far is he ſhort of the knowlege of the 


greateſt affairs? But if you would have nothing 
belong to the orator, but compoſition, ornament, 


and copious elocution; how can he even attain 
' theſe without a knowlege that you will not allow | 


him? for there can be no merit in ſpeaking, un- 
- leſs the ſpeaker underſtands his ſubject. Wherefore 


if the naturaliſt Democritus ſpoke with elegance, 


as he is reported to have done, and it is alſo my 
opinion, the matter on which he ſpoke belong'd to 
the philoſopher, but the graceful flow of words. is 
to be ſet to the accompt of the orator. And if 


Plato harangued in a divine manner upon ſubjects 
the moſt remote from civil controverſies, which I 


A grant; if alſo Ariſtotle, if Theophraſtus, if- Car- 


neades were eloquent, and ſpoke with grace and 


"harmony on thoſe matters upon which they reaſon- 


ed; let the ſubjects of their arguments belong to 
other ſtudies, their oration itſelf may certainly be 


attributed with propriety to that power which occa- | 


Gons our preſent diſcourſe and enquiry. ' For we 
ſee that ſome have reaſoned jejunely and drily on- 


the ſame ſubjects, as he who is eſteemed: moſt. 4 
acute in argument Chryſippus; nor is he on that 


account reckoned an unſatisfactory philoſopher, . 


cauſe he does not poſſeſs chis talent of en 5 
2 ſeience which is toreign „„ g 


12. What then is the difference? Or Fs will ; 
25 diſcern the exuberance and copiouſneſs ol 


| ſpeaking in thoſe whom I have named, from the bar- | 


renneſs of theſe who uſe not this variety and ele- 


gance of phraſe? Thoſe who ſpeak well certainly 


will have one er, an oration compoſed, and 
i 4 e — 
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adorned, and diſtinguiſned by a peculiar artifice 


and refinement. And this kind of oration, if 


there is not a ſubject clear to and underſtood by the 
orator, either cannot exiſt or muſt prove the object 


of general ridicule. For what ſavors ſo much of 
madneſs, as the empty ſound of the beſt words, 


and thoſe moſt adapted for ornament, if they con- 


tain no ſubject matter of ſenſe ? Whatever the 
thing be then, in what art or kind ſoever, if the 
orator has made himſelf maſter of it, as of his 
client's cauſe, he will ſpeak to it better and more 
_ - gracefully than he himſelf can, to whoſe invention 
and artifice it owes its very exiſtence. For if there 


ſhall be any one who ſays this, That there are a 


' ſer of phraſes and cauſes which properly belong to 


orators, and a knowlege of certain things, but cir- 


cumſcribed within the limits of the Forum; I 
will confeſs: that our common ſpeeches are em- 
ployed in theſe matters chiefly ; but yet there are 


many things in theſe very caſes which thoſe maſters; 


of rhetoric, as they are called, neither teach nor 


underſtand. For who is ignorant that the moſt 
remarkable power of an orator conſiſts in exciting 


the minds of men to anger, or to hatred, or to 
grief, or in recalling them from theſe more vio- 


= lent emotions to lenity and compaſſion ? Where- 


tore no perſon will ever be able to effect the pur- 
poſe he aims at by ſpeaking, but he who has ob- 


rain'd a thorough inſight into the nature of man- 


kind, and all the powers of humanity, and thoſe 
cauſes by which our minds are either impelled for - 


ward or receive a different inclination, But this 
whole topic ſeems to appertain to the philoſophers, 
I LET . B 3 nor 


* 
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nor will che orator, or my las be aveiſe to it 3 
but when he has yielded up to them the knowlege 
of things ſince they are willing to exhauſt their la- 
bors on that alone, he will aſſume to himſelf to 
treat of oratory, which cannot exiſt without that 
knowlege. For the property_of an orator, as I 
| have N I often ſaid, is a diſcourſe, of weight 
and ornament A A to the ſenſe and paſ- 
Hons of mankind. __ 
13. On which matters I confeld Ariſtotle and 
| Th phraſtus to have written. But take care Scæ - 
Vola, leaſt all this ſhould make for me. For 1 do 
nat borraw from them what the orator poſſeſſes in 
common with them ; they grant that their argu- 
ments on theſe ſubjects belong to oratory. They 
therefore inſcribe and call theſe books of #hetoric, 
© their other treatiſes by the name of the ſcience on 
which they write. For when they, in their ha- 
rangues, come to ſpeak on theſe topics, (which 
often happens) of the immortal Gods, of religion, 
of concord, of friendſhip, of the common rights 
of their citizens, or thoſe more general of all man- 
kind, the law of nations, of equity, of temperance, 
of greatneſs'of ſoul, of every kind of virtue, all 
 _ the academics and ſchools: of philoſophy will cry, 
| © out that all theſe are their_property, and in no} 
1 ſenſe belong to the orator; but when I ſhall have 
—_—; - given them liberty to reaſon on all theſe ſubjects in 
= corners to amuſe their leiſure, I ſhall give and at- 
—  *ribute to the orator his part, that he may explain 
£2 the "ſame topics on which they a in ſuch a 
== lender and bloodleſs phraſe wks all eas 
= - gravity * * To this effect I then diſ- 
=: HE . puted 
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" hi with the Shibetpher in perſon at Athens, 
for Marcus Marcellus, our countryman, iid 
me to do it, he who is now Edile Curule (16), and 
would certainly have partaken of this converſation, „ 
was he not now entertaining the people with ſhews; c 
for he was then a youth marvellouſly given to theſe 
ſtudies. Now as to the inſtitution of lays, War, 
peace, alliances, ſupplies, of the rights of the ci- 
tizens, as reduced into ſeveral claſſes (17 and ages, 
let the Greeks ſay, if they will, that Lycurgus or 
Solon (although we think theſe ſhould be enrolled 
among the eloquent) knew better than Hyperides + 
or Demoſthenes, men perfect in all the refinements 2 
of oratory: or let them prefer our Decemviti, © 
who inſcribed the twelve tables, and who muſt 
have been wiſe men in this kind to Servius Galba, +. 
and your ſather-in-law C. Lzlius, who it appears + 
excelled in the glorious art of ſpeaking. For I 
will never deny that there are ſome arts proper to | 
thoſe who have applied their whole ſtudy to the , * 
knowlege and exerciſe of them, bur I will call him 8 
a complete and perfect orator who can f 8 on 
all ſubjects with copiouſneſs and variety. 
14. For often in thoſe cauſes which all confeſs 3 
properly to belong to orators, there is ſomething 2» 
td be drawn forth and extracted from one of the 
obſcure ſciences, aad not from the practice of the 
Forum, which alone you grant to the ſpeaker. 
And I aſk whether an oration can be made for or 1 
againſt a general, without experience of military 
affairs, or oftefi without a knowlege of the pro- 
vinces by land and ſea; if it is poſſible to ſpeak ro 
the people on the paſting or refuſal of laws; if in 
(ASE B 4 Sy ? the - 
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the * on any kind of public tranſactions with- 
out the utmoſt knowlege and prudence in political 
matters; whether the art of ſpeaking can be ap- 
plied to the ſentiments of the mind, to inflame the 
paſſions, or even to extinguiſh them (which alone 
zs the orator's dominion) without a diligent ſcrutiny 
| of all thoſe reaſonings on the nature of men and 
manners which are explained by the philoſophers ? 
And I don't know whether I ſhall prove this to 
pou or not, but I will not heſitate to ſpeak my own 
ſentiments, Phyſics themſelves, and mathematics, 
and the things which you produced, as belonging 
to other arts, are within their knowlege who pro- 
feſs them, but if any one would illuſtrate thoſe 
very arts by eloquence, he muſt have recourſe to 
the-power of oratory. Neither, if Philo the fa- 
mous architect, who built an arſenal for the Athe- 
nians, as it appears, gave that people an ac- 
count of his work in eloquent terms, is it to be 
imagined he was eloquent from the art of an ar- 
chitect, but that of an orator. And if our friend M. 
Antonius had been to ſpeak for Hermodorus on 
the ſubject of dock · building, would he not have 
ſpoken when he had learned the caſe from the 
other, with copiouſneſs and elegance upon that ar- 
_  -ificer's employment, though foreign to him. Nor 
did that Aſclepiades, whom we uſed as a phyſician 
=. and an 2cquaintance, then when he exceeded others 
pdf his profeſſion in eloquence, in ſpeaking gracefully 
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d A ule the faculty of phyſic but of oratory. That is 

1 indeed more probable, but yet not true, which So- 
| Il 2, "52h crates uſed to ſay, That all were eloquent enough 

[ ö » pon the ſubjects which they underſtood; This 
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ſtill nearer the truth, That neither any one can 
well on what he does not comprehend, nor 
if he underſtands it ever ſo well, and is ignorant 
how to compoſe and poliſh an oration, can he ex- 
preſs himſelf on the very ſubject he nf | 
with any degree of eloquence. | 

| 15. Wherefore if any one is willing to define 
and comprehend the whole powers of an orator 

peculiar to him as ſuch, he will be an orator, in my 
opinion, worthy of ſo important a name, Who 
whatever ſubject chances to require explanation in 
his diſcourſe, can ſpeak to it prudently, compoſed- 
ly, and gracefully, and from his memory, with a 
certain dignity of action. But if this ſeem to ſome. 
too infinite that I laid it down, on all ſubjects 
whatever, let every one clip off and curtail as much 
as he pleaſes; yet I will maintain this, that if the 
- orator is ignorant of what is contained in other 
arts and ſtudies, and only underſtands matters of 
argument, and the practice of the Forum, yet if 
he is to ſpeak on thoſe very things, when he has 
learned from thoſe who comprehend them in what 
each conſiſts, the orator will harangue upon them 
_ better than they themſelves who profeſs thoſe 
So if Sulpicius our friend ſhall have occaſion 

to hai on military affairs, he will enquire'of my 
kinſman C. Marius, and when he is informed, he 
will deliver "them in ſuch a manner that he ſhall 
ſeem to C. Marius to underſtand theſe matters ber- 
ter than-himſelf. But if on the civil law he will 
conſult with you, and will exceed you a moſt pru- 
dent and ſkilful perſonage, in ſpeaking on thoſe 
wy affairs which he ſhall have learned from your- 
| | ſelf: 


. 
ſelf: But if any thing ſhould fall in his way 


wherein he muſt diſcourſe on nature, on the vices 
of men, on their paſſions, of moderation, of con- 


tinence, of grief, of death; perhaps if he thinks 
fit, (tho* the orator ought to have a knowlege of 


+ theſe things) he will conſult with Sextus Pompeius, 


— 


% 


—— 


a man learned in philoſophy. "This he will cer- 
tainly effect, that whatever matter he is inform- 
ed of, from whomſoever, he will ſpeak upon 
it much more elegantly than he himſelf, from 
whom he received the information. But if he will 
liſten to me, as philoſophy is divided into three 
parts, into the dark receſſes of nature, the ſubtilties 
of logic, and that of life and manners; let us 
leave the two former and indulge our inactiyitys 
but unleſs we poſſeſs the third, which was always 
the province of the orator, we ſhall leave him no- 
thing in which he can, riſe into magnificence: 
Wherefore this topic of life and manners is to be 
thoroughly learned by the orator, the reſt, even if 
| he has not thoſe forts of learning, he can upon oc- 
cafion adorn by eloquence, when they are brought 
before him and delivered into his: hands. 
16. For if it is well known amongſt the as 
that Afarus,. a man ignorant of aſtrology, has 
treated of heaven and the conſtellations in the 
beſt and moſt elegant verſes: if Nicander, of 
Colophon, 2 perſon the moſt remote from the 
country, has written well on rural affairs, from 
poetical talents, not thoſe of huſbandry z what rea- 


ſon is there why an orator ſhould not ſpeak moſt 


eloquently, on thoſe matters which he ſhall be ac- 
\ ond with for a certain purpoſe. and occaſion ? 


wm 
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tious uſe of words, and his partner, nay almoſt his 
equal in many kinds of ornament; in this cer- 
tainly nearly the ſame, that he is circumſcribed by 
wherever he pleaſes with the ſame eaſe and copi- 
ouſneſs, For why did you deny, Scævola, that 
you would bear, unleſs you were in my demeſne, 
what I ſaid, that the orator ought to be conſum- 
mate in all polite learning? I ſhould not have ſaid 
this on my word, if I had thought myſelf to be 
ſuch a one as I am forming i in my imagination: But 
as Lucilius uſed to ſay, a man ſomewhat angry with 
you, and and leſs familiar with me than he could wiſh 
on that very. account, but however a perſon of 


who is not inſtructed to a degree of refinement ia 
all thoſe arts which are worthy of a gentleman ; 
it appears and is evident, whether we are ignorant 
of or poſſeſs that ſort of learning; as thoſe who 
play at tennis do not uſe, in that game, their {kill 
motion indicates whether they have learned thoſe 
who make drawings, though they then do not uſe 
paint or not; ſo in theſe orations to courts of _ 
ſenate, although there be not opportunity for the 


13 — of other ſciences, yet is it eaſily 
WE declared, 


confined in numbers, but more free in the licen- i 


no terms, but has an unlimited right to wander * 


learning and good - breeding, I am of this opinion, 
that nobody is to be enumerated among orators 


which if we make uſe of them in ſpeaking or nor, ſtill 


in the exerciſes of the palæſtra, but their very 
exerciſes or are unacquainted with them; and thoſe 
the art of pa painting, yet is it clear whether they can 


Juſtice, before the aſſemblies of the people, in the 
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4 0 whether he who ws has only been ex- 
ereiſed in the parade of declamation, or ſets up 
. for an orator, having been firſt inſtrudted i in all li- 


Nn knowlege. ; 
17. Then Scævola ſmiling, [ will not frail 


bi 1 "Ty + wich you any longer Craſſus, ſays he; for you. 


have, by ſome artifice or other, effected this very 

thing that was your argument againſt me, in 
that you' gave up to me whatever I was unwilling 
ſhould belong to the orator, and again wreſted 
thoſe very things from me, by what means I know 
not, and delivered them to the orator as his pro- 
perty. On this ſubject, when T: formerly came as 


+ Prazor (18) to Rhodes, and communicated to 


n that famous inſtructor in this profeſ- 


fion, what I had received from Panætius, he, as 
was his manner, ridiculed and — philoſo- | 
phy, and ſaid many things with not ſo much gra- 4 
vity as humour; but your diſcourſe was ſo framed 
as not to deſpiſe any art or learning, but affirmed 
that they were all attendant upon and miniſterial - 


to the orator, which if ever any one comprehended 
them all, and the ſame perſon added thereto the 


powers of the moſt elegant oratory, I cannot help 


faying, that he would be a man illuſtrious and 


worthy of ſingular admiration. But if there ſhould 
be ſuch a one, or indeed has ever been, or can 


poſſibiy exiſt, you alone would be the perſon; w 
have hardly left (I ſpeak it with deference to this 


company) to other orators any glory to be acquired. 


| But if there is in yourſelf no deficiency of that 
knowlege which appertains to civil rights, and the 


Os of the Forum, and yet you have not com- 
a yh.  prehended 


1 
prehended all that additional learning which you 


give to the orator, let us ſee that you do not at- 


tribute to him more than the fact and truth it- 


ſelf will allow. Here Craſſus, Remember, ſays | 


he, that I have not been ſpeaking of my own ta- 
lents but thoſe of an orator. For what have we 


either learned or had a poſſibility of knowing,who 7 


came into action before we had any inſtructions 
whom the courſe of affairs carried into the occupa- 
tions of the Forum, of ambition, of the republic, 
into the management of the cauſes of friends, before 
we could ſaſpe& any thing of the nature of ſuch 
grand employment? But if there ſeem to you to 


be ſo much in me, who, as you think, am not 


greatly defective in genius, but certainly deficient 


in learning, in leiſure, and that moſt intenſe applica» 


tion of ſtudy, what do you think, if ſome greater 


genius (19) than mine ſhould receive thoſe addi- 


tional aids which I never touched upon, what an 


orator would he Pave, of what e and 


magnitude e 
18. Then Antonius, You, prove to me, 8 
be, Craſſus, what you advance; nor do I 
doubt but he will much enrich. his diſcourſes, 
whoever ſhall comprehend. the reffon and nature 
of all ſciences and things. But firſt, that is dif- 
acult to be done, eſpecially in this life of ours 
and theſe oceupations; in the next place this is 
to be apprehended, that we be not drawn away 
from this exerciſe and practice of ſpeaking in po- 
pular aſſemblies, and in the Forum. The diſ- 
courſes of thoſe men whom. you mentioned a little 
Tſe, ſeem to ? me n of a different ſort, though 
; on 


[303 


on the nature of things or on human learning. 


more adapted to the ſhew and parade of exerciſe 
in the ſchools, than theſe tumults of the city and 
Forum. For I. who late in life, and then but 


_ lightly? touched upon the Grecian learning, yer 
x to Athens, I tarried there many days on account 
the ſame whom you' have juſt now named, and 


à report, I don't know by what means, was 
buzzed about amongſt them that I, like you, was 


according to his abilities, took occaſion to dif- 

pute upon the office and ſkill of an orator. Some 

of theſe, as ; Mnefarchus himſelf, faid, that thoſe 

whom we would call orators were nothing but a 

3 ſet of mechanics, ready indeed at the exerciſe of 
che man of wiſdom; and that eloquence itſelf, 

. as it conſiſted in the ſcience of good ſpeaking, 

was one ſort of virtue, and that he who poſſeſſed 

I one virtue poſſeſſed them all; that they were in 
mmemſelves equal and alike, fo that he who was 
= eloquent poſſeſſed all the virtues, and was the man 
of wiſdom. But this was a crabbed threadbare 
ſort of diſcourſe, which my ſenſe of the matter 


8 fluently on theſe topics, not that he delivered his 
own” opinion (for it is the hereditary cuſtom of 
the acaderny to take the part of EN to all 


Theirs is a neat and florid kind of language, but 


when going as Proconſul (20) into Cilicia I came 


of the difficulty of navigation ; and as I had every 
day in my company the moſt learned men, nearly 


verſed in cauſes of the firſt magnitude, every one, 


the tongue, but that none could be an orator but 


abhorred. Charmadas indeed ſpoke much more 


in 


e er 
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ES 


in their! diſputations) but his chief TY was to 


dignity this, that thole who are called rhetori- 
cians, and lay down rules for the art of ſpeak - 
ing, underſtood nothing, nor could he poſſibly 
attain to any perfection in oratory who had not 
been inſtructed in the inventions of philoſophy. 
109. The men of eloquence at Athens, verſed 


"| 


* 
* 


FR cauſes and public affairs, diſputed on the other «+ 


ſide, amongſt whom was Menedemus, lately my 
gueſt at Rome, who having advanced that there 


is a fort of prudence whoſe object is to obtam a 


2 1 -. .” 


rational inſight into the conſtitution and adn 
. tration of governments, he was very.” readily 
taken up by the other, a man of abundant-learn- 
ing, and an incredible variety and copioufnefa uf 


matter. For he taught that alf parts of that very _ 


prudence were to be ſought from philoſophy, and 
that thoſe things which ſhould obtain the force of 
laws in a republia, concerning the immortal gots, 

the — of the youth, juſtice, patience, 
temperance, moderation in all things, and the 
other matters, without which cities could either 
not fubſiſt at all, or muſt be — their 
morals, were no where to be found in their petty 
treatiſes. For if theſe dectors of rhetoric con- 
tained in their art ſuch a multitude of the greateſt 
objects, why, would he aſk, were their books 
ſtuffed with writing on prefaces and epilogues, 
and trifles of that kind, for ſo he called them; 3 
when on political inſtitutions, on legiftature, on 
equity, on juſtice, on faith,” on the ſubject of 
maſtering the appetites, and forming the morals 
of e not one finigle ſyllable was to be 
--, pal ; found 


* 


* 
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Found therein. As to their rules he uſed to ridi- 
cule them in ſuch a manner, as to ſhew that they 
were not only ignorant in that ſcience of politics 
which they arrogated to themſelves,” but did not 
even know the means and manner of ſpeaking. 

For he thought the principal thing in an orator 
was to appear to thoſe, before whom he diſplayed 
his action ſuch as he himſelf could wiſh, (that 
this was effected by the dignity of his life, on 
which theſe doctors of. rhetoric had left nothing 
in their precepts) and that the minds of the au- 
dience ſhould be affected in ſuch a manner as the 
orator would have them to be affected; which alſo 
could be by no means brought about, unleſs the 
ſpeaker had cognizance by what methods, and by 
what circumſtances, and by what ſort of language 
the minds of men were toevery part to-be inclined : 
and that theſe matters were buried and concealed in 
the very bowels of philoſophy, of which theſe rhe- 
toricians had not even ſo ſuperficial a taſte as to 
wet the extremity of their lips. Theſe things 
Nenedemus endeavoured. to refute, more by ex- 
amples than arguments, and pronouncing from 
his memory many excellent ſpecimens of fine 
Nn from the orations of Demoſthenes, ſnewed 
that ſo great an orator, as he knew how to ſway to 
any part, and to give any emotion o the minds 
either of the judges or the people, by ſpeaking ; 
ſo alſo he was not ignorant by what means be 
attained thoſe effects, which the other had denied 
. one could know, without philoſop hp. 
20. To him the other replied, that he did not 
. D was of ie pru · 


dence, 
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5 dich and poſſeſſed the e powers of * 
quence: but whether he had theſe abilities from 
the ſtrength of his genius, or was, as he appeared 


to have been; a diligent hearer of Plato; not 


his capacity but theif inſtruction was the f ſubject 
of enquiry: Sometimes too he was carried away 
by his diſcourſe, to that part of the queſtion, to 


prove by every method of diſputation that there 


was no ſuch thing as an art of ſpeaking z and 
having taught this by arguments, that we were 
fo formed by nature at our birth, that we could 


flatter and inſinuate outſelves as ſuppliants into 


the favor of thoſe to whom we had any petition, 
and terrify our adverſaries by menaces, could 
explicitly recount matters of ſact, and confirm 
what we intended, and refute that wherein we 
met with contradiction; and. finally could uſe the 
voice of entreaty or lamentation; in which things 


all the faculties of an orator were employed; and 


that practice and exerciſe both gave an acuteneſs 


o the ſenſe of the underſtanding, and excited a 
| quickneſs i in the flow of words. Then he relied. 


on the number of examples; for firſt, as if by 


deſign, he affirmed that no writer on this art was 
ever eloquent, even in a moderate degree, when 


* 


he went back as far as Corax and Tiſias, ſome- 


obſcure perſons whom; as he made Tt apparent, 
were the inventors and firſt authors of the rhetos 
rical ſcience z then he proceeded to name,  with- 
out number, the gfeateſt orators who had neither 
learned, nor cared to know thoſe matters; and 
amongſt the reſt (whether humorouſly, or becauſa 
he thought or had heard ſo) he produced me in 
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the- liſt who had never received any of their 


inſtructions, and yet (as he ſaid) had ſome abili- 
ties as a ſpeaker; of which two things I readily 
granted him one, that I had never been in- 


: ſtructed, but thought in the other he was either 
Jocoſe with me, or himſelf under a miſtake. But 
he denied there could be any art but what was con- 
- tained in matters that had undergone a thorough 
diſquiſition and were well underſtood, that were 
infallible and always tended to the ſame point. 
But that all theſe things which were treated of 
by orators were doubtful and uncertain ; being 
delivered by thoſe who underſtood them all but 
Foperficially, and heard by them who did not 
learn a ſcience, but only imbibed a temporary 


opinion either falſe, or at the beſt obſcure, What 
need of many words? he ſeemed then to per- 
ſuade me, that neither was there any art of ſpeak- 
ing, nor could any one ſpeak diſcreetly and co- 
Piouſiy, but he who had attained that knowlege 
which is delivered by the moſt learned of the 
philoſophers. - On which occaſions ' Charmadas 
uſed to ſay, with a paſſionate admiration of your 


genius, Craſſus, that he thought me very eaſy - 
in giving audience, but you moſt 5 in 


diſputation. 


21. And then it was that I, ie by this 


name opinion, wrote that in-a little treatiſe which 
vas accidentally publiſhed without my privity 


and againſt my will, That I had known many 


that were good ſpeakers, but never yet any one 
that was eloquent: for I accounted him a good 
2 who __ — his thoughts with ge» 


nius 


— 
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L 851 
nius and peripicuity, according to the common 
ſenſe of mankind, before an audience of moderate 
capacities; but him only eloquent who could in 
an admirable and magnificent manner amplify 
and adorn his ſubject, when he thought it requi- 
ſite, who had talents to comprehend, and memory 
to retain all things relative to oratory, even to the 
very fountains whence they were derived. This 
though it may be difficult to us who, before we 
commence ſpeakers, are overwhelmed by ambi- 
tion and the buſineſs of the Forum, is however 
founded on fact and nature. For I, from as 
much as I can divine by conjecture, and from 
what rays of genius I perceive in our countrymen, 
do not deſpair that there may ariſe at ſometime or 
other a perſon, who, when he ſhall with a more 
vehement inclination to ſtudy. than we have or 
ever had, with more leiſure, with better talents 
for ſpeaking, and thoſe ripen'd- to à greater de- 
gree of maturity, and with ſuperior labor and in- 
duſtry, have given himſelf up to hearing, read- 
ing, and writing, may become ſuch an orator as 
is the object of our preſent enquiry; who may 
zuſtly be called not only a good peaker but elo- 
quent; who however, in my opinion, is either 
our friend Craſſus, or one, if ſuch ever was, of | 
equal genius, Who by hearing, reading, and 
writing more than he has done, might poſſibly 
give it ſome little addition. In this place Sulpi- 
cius, That has happened by accident, Craſſus, 
which both Cotta and 1 earneitly defired, but 
could not form any ex pectation of, that you ſhould 
| uo" glide into a diſcourſe of this kind. For 
0 N 9 on 


' by N 
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on our arrival 1. we thought it would be a ſa- 
tisfaction, while you were talking on other mat- 
ters, to gather ſomething worthy to be remem- 


bered from your converſation; but that you 


ſhould entirely go into a diſputation upon this very 
ſtudy itſelf, or art, or faculty; that you ſhould 
enter upon the whole ſubject, and penetrate into 
its inmoſt receſſes, could ſcarce be the object of 
our wiſhes. For I who, from my entrance into 
life, have been inflamed with an inclination to 
you both, nayeven with a love for Craſſus, having 
never departed from him, could never yet en- 
rice a word out of him on the ways and means of 
ſpeaking, though I not only applied to him my- 
ſelf, but tempted him to it by the intereſt of 
_Druſus; in which reſpe& you, Antonius, (for I 


ZOO. 


| will — the _ never failed to anſwer my 


: n nde me ako Steder you had ide 
in the courſe of your orations. - Now ſince each 
of you has opened a way to theſe ſubjects of our 
reſearch, and ſince Craſſus was the firſt to com- 


mence this diſcourſe, grant us this indulgence co 


g0 on, to diſtinguiſh with nicety, and give us 
your ſentiments upon every manner of ſpeaking : 
Which favor, if we obtain, I ſhall always re- 
member with gratitude this place of literary ex- 
erciſe and your Tuſculanum, and ſhall prefer 


this rural ſchool of . 3 5 
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22. Then bai yes woke Sulpicius, ſays be; let 
us entreat Antonius, who is both capable of do- 
9 what you Wann. _ as I hear you ſay, 
accuſtom- 


a 
* 


accuſtomed to it. For .as-to me you have juſt; 
declared that I have ever avoided all this kind of 
diſcourſe, and have often denied it to your earneſt 
| Inſtance and deſire ; which I neither did from 
haughtineſs nor want of humanity ; nor that E 
was unwilling to comply with your juſt and 


commendable inclinations, eſpecially as I knew - 


you to be of all others the beſt formed and 
adapted by nature to become a ſpeaker, but on 


my word, from a diſuſe of that ſort of diſputas 
tion, and an ignorance: how to treat thoſe mat- 


ters in a ſcientific manner. Then ſays Cotta, 


ſince we have got over what we thought the _ 


_ + greateſt, difficulty, to perſuade you, Craſſus, to 

| converſe at all upon theſe matters, for the reſt it 
will be our own fault if we diſmiſs you before 
you have explained all our queſtions. I believe, 
ſays Craſſus, I muſt uſe, on this occaſion, thoſe 
words of form commonly inſerted in Cretions 


(22) 4s far as I ball know and be able. Then 


the other, And which of us can be ſo impudent 
as even to deſire any knowlege or ability that is 
not poſſeſſed by you. Now then on this condition 
that I may have liberty to deny what is beyond 
my capacity, and confeſs my ignorance of what 
really do not underſtand, you may, ſays Craſ- 


ſus, make any enquiries you think proper. Then, 


ſays; Sulpicius, we firſt aſk of you your own ſen- 
timents upon what Antonius has juſt delivered. 
Do you think there is any art of ſpeaking? What? 
ſays Craſſus, do you put a trifling queſtion to me, 
as to ſome indolent loquacious Greek, verſed 


perhaps in ſchalaſtic learning and exerciſe, for 


„ * < = 
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me to ſpeak upon at my Nes? When do 
you imagine I ever regarded or expended my 
thoughts upon ſuch matters, or have I not always 
rather turned into ridicule the impudence of thoſe 6 
men who would ſit in the ſehools and demand out 
of a numerous aſſembly of perſons, if any one 
would aſk any queſtion, if ſo, they willed him to 
declare it? Which Gorgias the Leontine is faid 
to have firſt practiſed, who ſeemed to profeſs a 
great undertaking in pronouncing himſelf pre- 
pared on all ſubjects, which any one ſhould be 
inclined to hear. Afterwards it became very 
common amongſt them to do this, and it fo con- 
tinues to this day, that there is no topie of ſuch 
conſequence, or ſo unexpected, or ſo new, upon 
which they do not profeſs that they will ſpeak all 
that can be ſpoken, But if I thought you, Cotta, 
or you, Sulpicius, were inclined to hear ſuch mat- 
ters, I had brought hither ſome Greek to amuſe 
you with. their manner of diſputation, which is 
yet not difficult to perform. For there is with 
M. Piſo 'a youth already addicted to this ſtudy, 
and one of ſuperior talents, and great affection 
d me, the peripatetie Staſeas, a man hO is fa- 
miliar with me, and as Perceive it to be agreed 

amongſt the. ſkilful, of the e eminence in his 
* in ern e 


. What do you tale to me of this PIG 
hs Mueius, whom you call a peripatetic ? You 
moſt give theſe young gcntfemen their way, 'Craf- WE 
ſus; who don't require that uſeleſs loquacity which 
is the daily practice of theſe Greeks, nor any old 
2 ig] the ſchools "but from s man of u 
- others 
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others the wiſeſt and moſt eloquent, from him 
| who is not the hero of ſome petty treatiſe, but the 
firſt both in counſel and elocution in cauſes of the 
greateſt conſequence, even in this ſeat of empirt 
and glory, from him whole footſteps they are atn- 
bitious to perſue, they deſite to know his ſenti- 
ments. For as I always thought you divine in 
your manner of ſpeaking, ſo I never attributed to 
you greater praiſes for your eloquence than your 
l politeneſs, which you ought to uſe with a good 
grace on this occaſion eſpecially, nor refuſe to 
enter upon this diſputation, to which two youths, 
of ſuch excellent genius, invite you ſo earneſtly. 
I am, fays he, deſirous to oblige them, nor will 
think it any trouble to ſpeak briefly, as is my 
manner, my ſentiments upon every part of the 
ſubject. And to their firſt queſtion, 8 
don't think myſelf at liberty to neglect your au- 
thority, Scævola) I anſwer, That think there is is 
either no art of ſpeaking at all, or but a very 
Night one, but all this diſpute amongſt the learn 
ed is founded on the controverſy of a word. For 
if art is to be deſined according to what Antonius 


alleged, from matters that have undergone a 


thorough diſquiſition, and are plainly underſtood, 
from ſuch as are comprehended in ſcience, od 
are ſeparated from the caprice of opinion, there 
ſeems to me to be no ſuch thing as an art of ora - 
tory.” For all kinds of that dition we make uſe 
of in the Forum are various, and accommodated 
to the common tenſe of the people. But if thoſe 
things which are obſerved in practice and our me. 

n of ſpeaking, have fallen under the animad- 

8 | & 5 verſion 


. 
verſion of ingenious. and ſkilful men, and have 
been remarked, deſcribed by words, illuſtrated in - 

their ſeveral kinds, and divided into parts (which 

I think may poſſibly be done) I don't underſtand 
wherefore this may not be deemed an art in the 
common opinion at leaſt, if not according to their 


ſubtilties of definition: But whether it be an art 


or a certain reſemblance of an art, this is not to 
be neglected; but we ſhould underſtand that there 
. are other things that are conducive in a higher 
"degree to the attainment of eloquence. ' _ 
24. Then Antonius ſaid, He was very 30 
of opinion with Craſſus, for he neither embraced 
art, as they were wont to do who attributed all 
the powers of eloquence to it, nor did he divorce 
it from his ſyſtem entirely, as moſt philoſophers 
had done. But I imagine, Craſſus, you will do 
an agreeable thing to theſe two, if you will ex- 
plain thoſe matters which you think are of more 
profit in ſpeaking than art itſelf. I will recount 
them, ſays he, ſince I have e ee it, but 
muſt beg you not to blab my follies abroad 
although I will manage it ſo as not to ſeem a 
maſter, or artiſt, but one of the number of gown- 


men who is moderately verſed in the practice of 


the Forum, and not altogether ignorant; not to 
have promiſed any thing as from myſelf, but to 
.- have accidentally fallen upon it in the ſeries of 
your converſation. Indeed, when I was a candi- 
date for magiſtracy I uſed, on the canvaſs, to 
- diſmiſs Scævola from me, telling him, I had a 
mind to be fooliſh, that was, to flatter for in- 
tereſt, which unleſs it was done fooliſhly could not 


+ a 'T 


- 


— 
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be-well dope: 4 And that he was the only man of 


all the world, in whoſe preſence I ſhould leaſt i 
chuſe to commit a folly; whom now fortuns has 


appointed to be a witneſs and ſpectator of my im- 


pertinence. For what is more impertinent than 


to ſpeak upon the art of ſpeaking, when the very 
thing itſelf, ſpeaking, is never pertinent but when 
neceſſary? Go on Craſſus, ſays Mucius, for 1 


will take that fault * yl of which v__  - 


ſo much-atraid. | 
25. I am then of this W e fin Craſſus, 


That nature in the firſt place, and genius, ſupply 


the greateſt powers to form the orator; and that 
thoſe writers on this ſubject, who have juſt now 


been mentioned by Antonius, are not deficient in 


„ 


the methodical parts of ſpeaking, but in natural 


talents. For there ought to be certain quick 


turns of genius and underſtanding, an acuteneſs 


of invention, a a- copiouſneſs in the explanatory 


and ornamental part, and a fixed laſting reten- 
tion of memory. But if any one imagines that 
theſe may be attained, which is falſe, (for mat - 
ters are managed excellently well if they can be 


lighted, up and put in motion by art; for they _ 
cannot by art be inſtilled and ingrafted, being 


altogether the gifts of nature,) what will he fay 
of thoſe which certainly are born with the man 
himſelf? The ſolution of the tongue, the tone 


of the voice, the ſtrength of the lungs, and a 


peculiar formation and figure of the whole counte- 


nance and body? Nor do I ſay, that art cant cannot 


poliſh in theſe particulars, (for I am not ignorant 
At where theſe are good, * may be meliorated 


| 'Y 42 ? 3 ö 
by learning, and where they are not in ſuch per- 


ſion, they may however be corrected and im- 


proved (23 ;) but ſome have that heſitation of 
ſpeech, or ſo inharmonious a voice, or are ſo 
_ unhappy in their countenance and demeanour, 
thar though they have the powers of genius and 
_ Trience, they can never be admitted into the num- 
ber of conſummate ſpeakers. There are others 
indeed ſo ready and graceful in theſe particulars, 
who have received ſuch ornaments from the li- 
berality of nature, that they ſeem not to have been 
born in the ordinary way of generation, but fa- 
ſhioned* by the immediate hand of heaven. It 
u a great taſk, and requires great talents in any 
perſon to undertake and profeſs, that all the reſt 
being ſilent, he alone muſt be heard, on the moſt 
important ſubjects, in à large aſſembly of men: 
ſor there are none hardly preſent who are not 
Harper and quicker in the diſcovery of a blemiſh 
in che ſpeaker, than of a beauty: So that what- 
ever gives offence in him effaces the memory of 
What is worthy of praiſe. Nor do I argue this 
Point of my opinion to deter young men en- 
trely from the ſtudy of oratory, even if they are 
deficient in any of theſe natural endowments. For 
who does not perceive that C. Cælius, my cotem- 
porary, a new (24) man, has acquired great ho- 
nors by what he was able to attain to, a medio- 
ertß in ſpeaking ? Who does not know that your 
equal: -Q. Varius, a clumſy, ill-favored perſon, 
wes. that degree of popularity, which he has 
in the city, to talents of the ſame ſtandard ? 


4 26. But becauſe ile complete orgtor is the ſub- 
f ject 


141 
ject of our pielent enquiry, ve muſt form in our 


Aiſcourle the idea of ſuch a one as is free from 
every ſort of blemiſh, and deſerving of every kind 


of accumulated praiſe. Nor if the multitude of 
fuits, if the variety of cauſes, if the rabble and 
barbariſm of the Forum make room for even the 
moſt faulty ſpeakers, will we therefore omit ſuch 
enquiry, For in thoſe arts which are not of ne- 


ceſſary utility, where liberal amuſemenr is the only | 


object of perſuit, with what preciſion and curio- 


ſity do we form a taſte? For there are no ſuits or | 


controverſies which can force men, though they 
may tolerate indifferent orators in the Forum, to 
ſuffer alſo bad actors upon the ſtage. The orator 
therefore ſhould uſe ſingular precaution, not to 
 fatisfy thoſe whom he of neceſſity muſt, but to 
ſeem worthy of their admiration, who are at li- 


berty to form a free judgment upon his perform- | 


Ne map 


ance.” And if you aſk a plain declaration of my 


ſentiments, I will ſpeak out among my moſt fa- 
miliar friends, what I have hitherto kept cloſe 


and never intended to reveal. The' very beſt 
orators, and. ſuch as have the utmoſt readineſs - 


and grace of delivery, ſtill if they do not begin 
to ſpeak with ſome timidity, and. are ſomewhat 
confounded in the commencement of their dif- 
' courſe, ſeem to me to have almoſt loſt the ſenſe 


of ſhame: it. is however impoſſible this ſhould 


not happen; for the more conſummate orator 
any perſon is, the greater is his dread of the dif- 
culties that may occur in ſpeaking, of the va- 

rious ſuccels of orations, and of the expectations 
of the audience. But whoever is unable to frame 


f 14 
and deliver any thing worthy of his ſubject, worthy 
of the name of an orator, worthy of his audience; 
he,although he is in confuſion while he is ſpeaking, 
- ſeems to me to have a great degree of effrontery. 
For we ought to avoid the character of effrontery, 
not by being aſhamed, but by not doing any thing 
to offend decorgm. But he who is loſt to all ſenſe 
of ſhame (as I ſee a great many are) deſerves in my 
opinion not only rebuke but caſtigarion, Indeed I 
vlually obſerve in you, and very often experience 
the ſame in myſelf, that I turn pale in the outſet 
of my ſpeech, while all my ſpirits and joints are 
in an equal fear and trembling. And when I 
was a young man I was fo exanimated (25) in 
commencing an accuſation, that I owe to Q 
Maximus, the greateſt of obligations, for imme- 
diiately diſmiſſing the aſſembly, as ſoon as he 
faw me abſolutely diſheartened and e eee 
to proceed through fear. Here they all ſignified 
their aſſent, and began to diſcourſe one with 
another, for there was a wonderful modeſty (26) 
in Craffos, which however was ſo far from being 
any = - 108 to his oratory that it proved _— 
advantage, as it, gave it the additional * 
5 mendation (26. B.) of probitʒ. 
27. Then Antonius, have . ſays he, 
ablerves, as you mention Craſſus, that both you 
and others, the moſt. canſummate or: orators, although 
in my opinion none was ever equal to you, have 
felt ſome emotion in the exordium of their diſ- 
courſe, Upon enquiry into the occaſion of which, 
to what it could be owing that the fears of the 
par” orator Hoyld encreaſe 3 in e to his abilj- 
| dies, 
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ties, 1 found theſe two reaſons : One; chat they 
who were inſtructed by nature and experience, 
well knew that the event of their ſpeeches did 
not always turn out to the greateſt orators, ſo as 
to ſatisfy their expectations; ſo had they cauſe to 
apprehend, as often as they ſpoke, that what did 
ſometimes happen might be the caſe then: The 
other is this, of which I often uſe to complain, 
men experienced and approved in other arts, if 
ever they have performed any thing with leſs 
ſpirit than uſual, are thought either to have had 
no inclination to it, or to have been hindered in 
the execution of what they underſtood by want 
of health: Roſcivs, ſay they, would not act to 
day, or, he had got a cold. But if any blemiſh 
is perceived in the orator it ſeems to proceed from 
want of underſtanding; and folly admits of no 
excuſe; becauſe no body ever ſeemed to have 
play'd the fool, becauſe he had taken cold, or 
had a mind' to it. On which account we under- 
go a ſeverer judgment in oratory ; for men judge 
of us as often as we ſpeak: and if an Kor is 
once miſtaken in an attitude, he is not im mediate 
ly condemned as ignorant of attitudes in general, 
but if an orator is, in any particular, liable to 
cenſure, it occaſions a Jaſting, if not an eternal 
opinion to prevail of his ſtupidity. | | 
28. But in that which you advanced, that there 
are many things, wherein unleſs the orator has 
them from nature, he can reap bur little aſſiſt- 
ance from a maſter, I agree with you entirely; 
and in this particular I gave the greateſt marks 


co 3 to that beſt of teachers Apollonius + 


of 


. 


of Alabanda (27), ak though he mug for re- 
A e, not ſuffer ſuch as he judged could 
never become orators, to loſe their labor with 
him; and he uſed to diſmiſs them with exhorta- 
tions to encourage each of them to that peculiar 
art to which he thought his genius was moſt 
adapted. For it is ſufficient to the underſtanding 
- of other arts, to have only the reſemblance of a 
man, and if a perſon be of a flow perception, to 
have ability to comprehend in his head, and re- 


Dee into him; there is no volubility of 
tongue requiſite, no celerity of expreſſion, none 

of thoſe things finally which we cannot form for 
ourſelves, the aſpect, the countenance, the voice. 

But in an orator the acuteneſs of the logi 
the wiſe ſayings of the philoſophers, language : 
+ fimilar to that of the poets, the memory of 
, _ lawyers, the voice of tragedians, a geſture al- 
* moſt equal to that of the beſt actors is required. 
| Wherefore nothing can be found more ſcarce 
among mankind than a perfect orator; for thoſe 
things which can pleaſe ſingly in other artiſts, if 
they have attained only to a mediocrity of them, 
each in his reſpective profeſſion, mult all be 
combined and conſummate in the orator, to me- 
Fit our approbation. Then Craſſus, only obſerve, 
ſays he, in one of the meaneſt arts, and of moſt 
levity, how much more diligence is uſed than in 
this which is apparently of, the greateſt import- | 


— ance. For I often uſe to liſten to Roſcius, when 
he has been ſaying, That he could never yet find 
a BE that he e of; not but what ſome 
5 deſerved 


tain in his memory what is delivered to or ever 
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deſerved OY but becauſe, if they had any” 
- blemiſh, he himſelf could not 'bear with them. 
For nothing is ſo remarkable, or makes an im- 
preſſion upon the memory of ſuch laſting conti- 
nuance, as that whereby you create any diſguſt. 
| Wherefore, to direct the praiſe of the orator by 
the reſemblance of this ſtage-player, do you obſerve 
that nothing is performed by him but in per- 
fection, nothing but with the utmoſt grace? No- 
thing but in a manner ſo becoming, that it gives 
to all emotion and delight? And therefore he 
has long been in poſſeſſion of this peculiar ho- 
nor, that wh6ever has a ſuperior excellence in 
any art, ſhould be called a Roſcius in his way. 
But I act with effrontery in deſiring that abſolute- 
neſs and perfection in the orator, of which I am 
fo far ſhort myſelf, for I would have that venial 3g" 24 
in me which I cannot excuſe in others. For he 
who has not abilities, who is faulty in action, who 
finally wants a graceful manner, ſhould, I think, 
be removed by force to that for which he has 2 


capacity, according to the directions of Apol- 
1 45 — 
„ you then, fm Sulpicius, order. me or 
our friend Cotta to learn the civil law, or the mi- 
litary art ? for who can ever poſſibly arrive at per- 
fection, or be conſummate in all things ? Then 

he replied, Becauſe I have known that you both 
had excellent and illuſtrious talents for oratory, '- 

I have explained all theſe matters ; nor have I ac- 
commodated my diſcourſe more to deter thoſe who i} 
had not abilities, than to encourage you wha hdd. 
Ang 1 I have br in you both a con- * 


ſummate 
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= | Tummiate Schius and induſtry; yet in hst "Y . 
"fits in the outward appearance, on which ſubje& - 


I have perhaps ſaid more than the Greeks are 


wont to do, all things are in you, Sulpicius, di- 


vine. For a perſon more adapted to this pto- 


Feffion by his graceful motion, or the very car- 
klage and faſhion of his body, nor of a rounder 


| or more harmonious voice, I think I fiever heard ; 


"which natural endowments thoſe who profeſs in 

an inferior degree may yet attain this point, 0 
. "uſe thoſe which they have with ſläll and ma- 
nagement, and in ſuch a manner as not to of- 


Eq : fend decorum. For that is the matter chiefly to 


be avoided, and concerning which it is moſt dif- 
ficult to give any rules of inſtruction, not only for 
me, who talk of theſe matters like a citizen, but 


even for Roſcius himſelf, from whom I often hear 


his ſaying, That the moſt eſſential part of art is 
decorum, which is however the only thing which . 


art cannot teach or explane (28). But. if it is 
agreeable, let us change the ſubject of converſa- 
tion, and talk like ourſelves a little, and no 
longer like rhetoricians. By no means truly, ſays 
(29) Cotta, for now we are under a neceſſity of 
entreating you (fince you detain us in this ſtudy, 
and don't diſmiſs us to other employments) to 
explane to us your own abilities, whatever they 
are, in ſpeaking. Nor are we too ambitious; 
. we are contented with that mediocrity of elo - 
quence which you poſſeſs ; and what we enquire 
of you now is (that we may not attain more than 
that ſmall degree of oratory at which you are ar- 
rived) as you ſay we are not too defective in fuch 


TIO 


hatural talents' as afe defitable, what elſe we are 
to endeavor to acquire. 

30. Then Craſſus ſmiling, What ao you think, 
Cotta, ſays he, but a paſſionate inclination, and 
2 Tort of ardor and attachment like that of. love 
for theſe ſtudies ? without which no man ever | 
obtained any thing egregious in life, but more 
eſpecially. this, which is the object of your de- 
| fires. . And truly 1 don't ſee that you ſtand in 
need of any encouragement to this perſuit, whom, 
while you are troubleſome even to me, 1 perceive 


to burn with too fervent an affection. But in 


reality an inclination to arrive at any place avails 
nothing, unleſs you know what will lead and 
bring you to the mark at which you aim: Where- 
| fore, ſince you lay a light burden upon me, and 
what you enquire from me relates not to the 
art of a complete orator, but to this faculcy of 
mine, be it of ever ſo inferior a ſize; I will ex- 
hibit to you neither an abſtruſe, or very difficult, 
or magnificent, or important method, but that 
of my own practice, which was my former uſage 
when I was young, and at liberty to perſue theſe 

ſtudies. Then Sulpicius, O day often wiſhed for 
by us, Cotta, exclaimed he! For what I could 
never obtain, either by entreaty, or ambuſh, 
or ſpeculation, not only that I might ſee what 
vas the method Craſſus uſed to aſſiſt him in his 
meditations, or in in compoſing his orations, but 
even might gueſs at it from the account of his 
reader and ſecretary Diphilus, I hope we have now 
accompliſhed, and that we ſhall learn from him: th 
ſelf what when ſo long deſired to know. IP 
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8 31. Then Craſſus, 1 think however, gu pt- 
cus, when you ſhall have heard me, you will 
Not be ſo apt to admire what. I ſhall Meier, as as 
to be of opinion you had no reaſon for the im- 


moderate deſire you have expreſſed to lend your 


Attention. For I ſhall ſay nothing of an abſtruſe 
nature, nothing worthy of your expectation, no— 
thing either unheard of by you, or new to any 

perſon. For in the firſt place, as far as that mat- 
ter is becoming i in a gentleman of liberal educa- 
tion, I will not deny that I had learned all thoſe 
trite and common precepts; that it is the firſt 
buſineſs of an orator to ſpeak'in a manner adapted 
10 perſuade? next, that euer) oration is either 
upon a queſtion of infinite latitude, without di- 


ſtinction of times and perſons, or on a ſubject 


placed in, or relative to, certain times and per- 
Tons, In both theſe caſes, whatever is the point 

of controverſy, the queſtion is vſually, either 
whether ſuch a thing be done; or if it be done, 
of what nature is the fact, or alſo by what name 


: ir ſhould be called; 3. or, as ſome add, whether the 
fadt ſeem right or not. That there are alſo con- 


troverſies on the interpretation of writing, wherein 
any thing may be written with ambiguity, or con- 
trariety, or differently from the intention; that 
there are certain arguments proper to, iff com- 
© priſed under all theſe heads. But of thoſe cauſes 


2 which are. ſeparated from general queſtions, part 


axe carried on in judicial proceedings, part come 


_ Under deliberation : That there is allo a third 


kind which is employed in the panegyric, or ac- 


_ cufation of particular men: And that there are 
4 4 + - 8 1 7 1 ; þ ? Fn 
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pf in judicial proceedings, wherein the object 
Jought is equity: others in deliberations, all which 
are to be directed to the utility of thoſe to whom 3 
we give counſel : others in panegyric, wherein 
the whole muſt have reference to the dignity of 
the perſons. And whereas all the power and fa- 
culty of an orator is divided into five parts; ſo. 
that he ought firſt to invent what he is to ſpeak 3 
next, to diſpenſe out theſe inventions not only 
in order, but with a fort of ballance and judg- 
ment, and to compbſe ; then at length to cloath . 
and adorn them with language; afterwards to 
encloſe them ſecurely in his memory; at laſt 
to deliver them with a dignity and grace of action: 
1 had been acquainted with theſe things alſo, and 
had been taught that before we enter upon the 


ſubject, the minds of the audience were to be 


conciliated by the commencement; that next, the 
caſe was to be clearly ſtated; that after wards the 
point in controverſy was to be eſtabliſhed; that 
then, what we intended was to be aſcertained 3 
that afterwards; whatever could be ſaid on the 
other fide was to be refuted ; and that in the laſt 
part of the oration, thoſe things which made for 
us were to be amplified and exaggerated, and thoſe 
which made for our nen were to be weaken- 
_ Ed and broken. 
32. IL had heard alſo thoſk matters 3 which: are 
taught on the ornamental parts of an oration; 
among which the firſt precept is, That we ſhould 
ſpeak with purity and latinity; the next, with 
IO ow” petſpicuity; chen gracefully 8 
| I 2 | after- | 


- 


„I „ 
dende aptitude to the dignity of the ſub- 
Je, and a ſort of decorum; and I had been ac- 
quainted with the rules rules laid down in every parti- 
cular, Moreover, I had ſeen the applications of 
_art to thoſe very things which are moſt properly 
the endowments of nature for I had Juſt a taſte 
of ſome precepts concerning action, and ſome 
relative to an artificial memory, which were ſhort 
indeed, but required much exerciſe. In theſe mat- 
ters is the learning of thoſe artiſts almoſt wholly 
employed, which, if I ſhould ſay, it was of no 

aſſiſtance I ſhould nor ſpeak the truth: for it 


has its uſe in admoniſhing the orator where to 


refer each part of his diſcourſe, and in giving him 
à point of view, that he may be leſs apt to wan- 
der from the ſubject he has propoſed. , But I un- 
; derſtand this to be the force of all precepts, not 
that orators, by an adherence to them, have ob- 
tained the praiſe of eloquence; but that others 


|  . have made obſervations upon what men of elo- 


quence practiſed of their-own accord, and from 
them have formed an art: fo that eloquence does 
not owe its original ( ( 30) to the art of rhetoric, 
but that art to eloquence ; which however, as I 
aid before, I do not entirely reject, for it is, if 
not eſſentially neceſſary to oratory, ſtill worthy of 
-_ liberal cognizance. You muſt enter alſo upon a 
ſiort of exerciſe ; though you indeed are already 


running for. the prize, but they muſt however, . 


who are juſt come upon the courſe; and ſuch 
may even now contemplate upon and learn before- 


hand, by exerciſing and ſham-fights, what they 


| . as it Er 


feld 


133 


geld of battle. That i is the very thing, ſays a 
picius, we want to know: though we deſire alſo 


to hear more at large what you have briefly, and 
in a decurſory manner touched upon concerning 
art, though thoſe matters are not unheard of even 
by us; but of that ſubject in due ſeaſon, at pre» 
ſeat we enquire your ſentiments on exerciſe. 
33. I approve of that method, fays Craſſus, 
which is your uſage, to ſtate a caſe like thoſe 
which are brought into the Forum, and ſpeak to 
it, as nearly as poſſible, in the ſame manner as if 


all the circumſtances of it were true. But the 
generality only exerciſe their voice, and that un- 


ſkilfully, and try their ſtrength of lungs, and 
volubility of tongue, and are delighted to hear 
2 torrent of their own- words: in which particular 


what they have heard deceives them, That men 


by ſpeaking uſe to gain their point of becoming 
good ſpeakers. Whereas that other ſaying is 


true, That men by ſpeaking unſkilfully eafily ac- 


quire a habit of unſkilful ſpeaking. Wherefore, 
even in ſuch exerciſes,” although it be uſeful to 
ſpeak on the ſudden, yet it is more advantageous 
to take time to conſider, and to come prepared 
for more accurate ſpeaking. For the chief thing 
is what (to ſay the truth) we hardly ever practiſe 


(for it is a matter of great labor which we moſt of 
us avoid) to write as much as poſſible. The fer- 
mation of a flile is the beſt and moſt excellent modeller . 


and finiſoer of the art of ſpeaking; and not with- 
out reaſon; for if contemplation and conſidera- 


tion eaſily ſurpaſs a ſudden and accidental ſpeech, 
2 d * diligent habit of nn will truly 
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N topics, whether of art or a fort of genius and 


[54] - 
"OM, eee itſelf, For al the 


judgment which are inherent in the ſubject on 
which we write, will preſent themſelves, and 'occuy.- 
to us, if we ſcrutinize into, and contemplate upon 
it with all the powers of out underſtanding; and 
all the ſentences and words which will be of the 


moſt ſervice to illuſtrate each kind, muſt of ne- 


ceſſity come under and ſubmit to an acureneſs of 
ſtile: then the very arrangement and compoſition | 
© "of the words is completed by writing, nor in à 
poetical, but à ſpecies of oratoriah number and 
meaſure. Theſe are the things which raiſe ſuch 
 Uamors and admiration in good orators; nor 
will any perſon ever attain theſe, unleſs he ſhall 
have been ſong and much accuſtomed to writing, 

although he be ever ſo vehement in exerciſing him- 
_ felf in ſuch extemporal ſpeeches; and he who 
comes to ſpeak from a habit of writing brings 
this faculty with him, that though he ſpeak on a 
ſudden occaſion, yer what he ſays bears a ſimili- 
rude to what he writes; and alſo if ever, when 
he comes prepared to ſpeak, he bring any thing 


in writing, when he departs from that, the reſt 


of his oration will flow on in fimilar language. 
As a boat, having been once impelled forward, 
while the rowers have ſuſpended their efforts, Rill 
the veſſe] herſelf retains her motion and courſe, 
during the intermiſſion of the ſtroke and pub 
of the oars: ſo in a continual flow of diſcourſe, 
when written matters are deficient, the remainder 
"= crates hb N in * like manner, 
3 ; e 
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being, impelled- forward by. the force and PY 


e of the writing... 
34. But in my daily "meditations. 1 uſed, wheo 


a mere youth, to apply myſelf to that method of 
exerciſe which was, I knew, practiſed by 88 >. Carbo 
my adverſary, that having ſet before « me me ſome ON 
grave piece of poetry, or read over any oration | 


for that 1 which I could contain in my me⸗ 
mory, I would declame upon that very ſubject 
on which I had been reading, in other, words, but 


Juch, as were choſen with all the judgment I WSC 


maſter of. But I afterwards perceived this laut 


in that method, that either Ennius, if 1 exerciſed - 


my talents. upon his verſes, or Gracchus,. if I fer 
one of his orations before me, had taken | poſſeſſion 
of, ſuch words as hag, a peculiar propriety of ex- 
preſſiop, and were the beſt, and moſt ornamental; 
{o that if I uſed the ſame words I profired nothing. ; 
if others, it was even prejudicial to me, for I 
frequently uſed ſuch as were leſs fit for the pur- 
| Pole... Afterwards. it became agreeable to me, 


and my practice in rather a more advanced age, 


to tranſlate the Greek orations of the moſt con- 


4 — orators; by the reading of which I M.. 


tained this point, that while I rendered into La- 
tin what I was reading in Greek, I not only uſed 
the beſt words, and yet ſuch as were of common 


uſage, but alſo expreſſed ſome words by imita- - 


"_ bd 


tion, which were new to our countrymen, po- 
vided that they were ſuitable to the occaſion. 
Now the motions and exerciſes of the tongue it- 


ſelf, of the voice, of the. breath, of the whole 
body, do nor ſtand in need of art, fo much as 
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induſtry: in which matters particular care is t 


be taken, whom we ſhould imitate, to whom we 
ſhould ſtudy to bear ſome reſemblance. Not only 


_ Orators are to be obſerved by us, but even actors, 


leaſt by a bad habit we ſhould acquire any auk- 
wardneſs or deformity. - The memory is alſo 
to be exerciſed by learning by heart, to a ſingle 
word, as many of our own writings, and thoſe 


of others, as we can poſſibly. And in this exer- 
_ciſe T ſhould like you would apply, if it is your 
cuſtom, that method of common placing, and that 


repreſentation of real cauſes which are properly 


treated of under the head of art. Your ſpeeches 


muſt then be brought forth from this domeſtic 


 ._ Exerciſe, as it were in the ſhade, into the mid- 


dle of the ranks, into the duſt, into the clamor, 
into the camp, and that field of battle the Fo- 


rum: You muſt now put to uſe all your talents, 


and make trial of the ſtrength of your underſtand- 
ing, the fruits of that meditation which was in- 
cluded in your own breaſt, muſt be brought to 

hear the light of truth and reality. The : 


"muſt be ſtudied, an acquaintance formed with - 


biſtory; the writers upon, and maſters in all the 


era! arts and ſciences muſt be read and often 


turned ov over, and muſt, for the ſake of exerciſe, 


be praiſed, interpreted, corrected, condemned, 
refuted; and all forts of matters muſt be dif- 
puted upon on contrary ſides, and that part of 


any queſtion, which may ſeem probable, muſt be 


"Found put and ſpoken to. The civil law muſt 
be thoroughly ſtudied, the nature e and fpirit of . 


Jaws in general n into, all the cuſtoms of 


— _—_— 
ae 
* * 


antiquity under 
the maxims of our government, the rights of our 


allies, our treaties and conventions, and the whole 5 


buſimeſs of the empire known. A certain ele- 
gance of wit muſt alſo be extracted from everx 
kind of politeneſs and refinement, with which, as 


with ſalt, every oration muſt be ſeaſoned. 1 
have delivered to you all my ſentiments, and per- 


haps any citizen, whom you had dragged hither. 
from his company, would have anſwered as well 
to the ſubject of your enquiries. * A 

35. When Craſſus had ſpoken in this maiitier; 


| 4 filence enſued. But although, in the opinion 


of the company preſent, he had faid enough to 


ſatisfy what he propoſed, yet they thought he 
had concluded his ſpeech more ſuddenly than they 


could have wiſhed; Then Sczvola, What is the 
matter Cotta, ſays he, Why are you filent? Does 


—— — — wc 


nothing more occur to you, which you deſire from 


Craſſus? Yes truly, ſays he, that very thing which 


I expect from him; for the courſe of his words was 


ſuch, and his oration was winged with that ſpeed, 
that I could perceive its energy and impulſe, but 
ſcarcely ſee its track and. impreſſion: And, as if 
T had come into a wealthy and well-furniſhed 


| houſe, where the garments were not unfolded, nor 
the plate ſet out, nor the pictures and ſtatues * 


pulwaced in an open light, but a multirude of all 

_ theſe magnificent things were laid up and heaped 
together; ſo juſt now in the oration of Craſſus 
I diſcovered his opulence, and the ornaments of 
his genius; but when I deſired to take a nearer 


view of them, I had ſcarce a poſſibility of look- 
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: W ſo that I can neither ſay I am en- 
tirely ignorant of What he poſſeſſes, nor that I 

dave planely diſcerned and beheld it. But there- 

© fore, ſays Scxvola, why do you not the ſame 

that you would do if you had really come into a 

villa or houſe filled with ornaments ? If they 


pere laid by as you deſcribe, and you had a great 


. 


0 aſł the maſter. to order them to be produced, 
eſpecially if he was a familiar friend; in like man- 


ner, why do you not nom petition Craſſus to bring 


forth that profuſion, of ornaments which are his 


Property, of which, piled together in one corner, 
we have had a flight glimpſe as it were through 


Place ? I aſk, ſays Cotta, that favor from you, 
for y forbids Sulpicius and my- 


2 — from a man of all others of the 


moſt dignity, who has ever held in contempt this 
kind of diſputation, thoſe things which he per- 


Thoſe matters which he has crowded together, and 
ſtuffed into ſo ſmall a compaſs in his oration. I 


2 lattice, as we paſſed by, into a full light, and 
40 ſet every thing to advantage in its peculiar 


haps aps eſteems the rudiments of children ;) but do 
Jou grant us this, Scævola, and prevail op. 
Craſſus to be more explicit, and ee nie u "5 


truly, ſays Mucius, wiſhed for this before, more 


2 


ppon your accdunt than my on; nor did I ſo 


I am delighted with his orations in pleading, But 


now, Craſſus, I aſk you upon my on account, 


that ſince we have more leiſure than has been af- 


- @rdently defire this diſputation from Cxaſſus, as 


PG not 


10 39 1 
eadpe © build up chat edifice which you ber 
defighed: For I fee a larger and better plan of 
the whole work than T could have yoo oo of 

| e T vehemently approve. 

36. I cannot, fays Craſſus, ſofficiently wo#Gee 
chat even you, Scevola, ' ſhould -require what | 
neither 1 underſtand, is they do who profeſs to 
teach this learning, nor if T'underftood it ever ſo 
well, is it matter e ee wiſdom and 
attention. What do yon Tay?” replied he, if you 
think it unworthy of my age to give audience o 

choſe ordinary precepts, commonly known every 
where, can we poſſibly neglect thoſe other mat- 
ters of which you faid the orator ſhould have cog- 
nizance of the natures of mankind, of manners, 
of che means by which emotions were either 
raiſed or reſtrained in the human mind, of hiſto- 
ry, of atitiquity, of the adminiſtration of the 
republic,” and finally of my own profeſſion itſelf, 
the civil law? For 1 knew that all this ſcience, 
a and this abundance of knowlege, was within the | 
 , Compaſs of your underſtanding, but had never 
ſeen ſuch elegant furniture among the implements 
of any orator. Can yo (21) then, ſays Craſſus 
{to - omit other things which are immenſe and 
- without number, and come to your profeſſion the 
Civil law) account them orators, whom Scævola, 3 
though then in haſte to go into the Campus Mar- | 
tius, waited for many hours betwixt ridicule and 
anger, while Hypſeus, in the loudeſt voice, and 
a multitude of words, ' contended before M. Craf- 
ſus the Prætor, that his client might be nonſuit- 
5 and Cn. O&avius, a man of conſular dig- 
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nity; in-as long amnion deln de let his ad. 
verſary loſe his cauſe, and him, for whom he was 
be releaſed from all trouble, and the 
 Ignominious (32) judgment of tutelage, through 
- thefolly of his antagoniſt? 1 ſhould have thought 
ſuch, ſays he, (for I remember Mucius told me 
of this) not only unworthy of the name of orators, 
but even to come to the bar, And yet, ſays 
Craſſus, thoſe advocates neither wanted eloquence, 
nor method, nor copiouſneſs in ſpeaking, but a 
5 knowlege (33) in the civil law: for, in this caſe 
one in bringing his action, ſoug ſought to recover more 
damages than the law of the twelve tables allow- 
ed z which if he had gained he would have loſt 
his cauſe; the other thought it unequitable to 
proceed againſt him for more than was given by 
that ſort of action, nor underſtood, that if his ad · 
Wan proceeded. in char manner. RR 0 7 
1 the benefit of his ſuit. | 
37. What? (34) withia theſe avs while: * 
. were ſitting in the tribunal of our friend Q Pom- 
- peius, the city Prætor, did not 2 perſon who is 
ranked among the number of the eloquent pray . 
that the defendant might be allowed the benefit 
of the anti-nt and uſual exception, Of which ſum 
' . there is @ time of payment, which he did not un- 
c dierſtand to be framed for the ſake of the plaintiff; 
for if he who denied the debt, had proved to the 
— 5 judge that the action was brought for the money 
before it became due, the plaintiff, on bringing 
a freſh action had been eſtopped by the exception, 
3, That the matier had before come into judgment. 
EF What therefore can * be ſaid or done more 
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ſhameful, than that he who has undertaken tlie 
 _ Profeſſion to defend the cauſes and controverſies 
of his friends, to aſſiſt the diſtreſſed, to relieve 


ſuch as are fick at heart, to chear the afflicted, 
that ſuch a perſon ſhould ſo flip in the lighteſt 


and moſt trivial matters, as to ſeem an object of 


pity to ſome and of ridicule to others? I judge 


my relation P. Craſſus, him who from his wealth - 


had the ſurname” of Dives, to have been a man 
of taſte and elegance in many other particulars, 
bur eſpecially to be extolled and praiſed for this, 


that he was wont to ſay to Scævola, who was his 


brother, That neither could he fatisfy his profeſ- 
ſion of the civil law without the addition of elo- 
quence (which however my friend his ſon, who 
was my collegue in the conſulate has attained to) 


nor did he himſelf begin to practiſe and manage 


the cauſes of his friends, before he had ſtudied 
the civil law. What was the illuſtrious M. Ca- 


to? had he not the greateſt ſhare of eloquence 
that thoſe times and that age would admit of in 


this city, and was he not of all others the moſt 
learned in the civil law? I have been ſpeaking 


for ſome time with a ſort of baſhfulneſs, becauſe 
there is one preſent who is a conſummate ſpeaker, 


Whom I admire beyond ali others as an orator ; 


bur at the ſame time one who has ever held the 


civil law in contempt. But becauſe you were 


willing to participate of my ſentiments and opi- 


nion, I will conceal nothing from you, and as 


far as 1 am able will explane to you 2 odd 
5 me upon every ſubject. 


t The incredible and almoſt Gngular and dt di- 
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I will make no ſcruple to condemn the reſt by 
my ſentence of indolence in the firſt place, and 

aſterwards of effrontery alſo. For to flutter about 
the Forum, to loiter in courts of juſtice, and the 


| 
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vine 08 genius in Antonius is, 1 think, able | 

although deſtitute of legal knowlege to manage 
and defend cauſes with the other weapons of diſ- 
cretion'z wherefore let him be an exception: But 


Tribunals of the Prætors, to undertake private 
(35) ſuits in matters of the greateſt concern, in 


- which very often the fact is not conteſted but the 


law and equity, to be officious in cauſes heard | 
ORE as, eee bee : 


Cs ana: arp a3 re — 


of Wills, and innumerable other matters, are de- 
bated, when a perſon is ignorant of the general - 
rules of property, of what conſtitutes a Roman 


citizen or a foreigner, a freeman or a ſlave, is 4 


moſt remarkable ſignal of effrontery. And it is 


a ridiculous arrogance to confeſs yourſelf unſkil- 
ful in the navigation of ſmaller veſſels, yet to ſay 
you have learned how to pilot a ſhip of war even 


of the firſt rate. You-who are deceived by the 
petty ſtipulation (42) of your adverſary in a pri- 


vate company, You who ſign an- inſtrument for 
Jour client, in which that is contained in writing 
by which he is over - reached; can I think you 


t to be entruſted with any cauſe of greater con- 
| wn. R . 


dared 


b * | 
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viired boat in the harbour, be able to leer che 
veſſel of the Argonauts in the Euxine ſea. But 
what if the cabſes art not trivial, but of the utmoſt 
importance, in which the controverſy turns upon 
the civil law? What front muſt that advocate 
have who dares to appear in cauſes of ſuch a-n#&- 
ture without any knowlege of that law? And 
what cauſe could poſſibly be of more conſequence 
than that of the ſoldier, of whoſe death a falſe - 
report having been brought home from the army, | 
and his father, on the belief of it, having changed —-—J 

bis will, and appointed another, whom he thought 

| Proper, his heir, and the teſtator being dead, the 

affair came on to be heard before the Centum- 

viri, when the ſoldier returned home, and inſi- 

tuted a fuit for his paternal inheritance, as a ſon 

diſinherited hy ſuch a will? Why truly, the point 


— — — 


in that caſe was a queſtion of the civil law, Whe- 
ther a ſon could be diſinherited of his paternal | 
poſſeſſions when the father neither appointed him 44 
wm; nor diſiaherited him &y name (43). gy... 2 5 
39. What, on the point adjudged by the Cen- 
tumviri, between the Marcelli and the Claudii, 
two Patrician families? when the Marcelli claim- 
ed an inheritance, under the ſon of a freedman. 
as of the ſame Stirps, the Claudii Patricians 4m 
the ſame name alleged it reverted to them, as  _ 
the ſame Gens, was it not neceſſary in that cauſe, 
| that the orators ſhould ſpeak upon all the rights 
. {44) of Family and Gentility ? What, in the other 
matter which we have heard was contefted-likewiſe 
before the Centumviri ?- One came into exile to 
Rome, who had a right to live in exile there, if 


a 


* 


—— — 


* 
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be had ppürd himſelf to a nn 4 | 


died inteſtate, in a cauſe of this nature muſt not 
the advocate reveal and illuſtrate, at the hearing 
that obſcure and unknown law, . the Right of Ap- 

- -Plication (45) ? What ? when I myſelf lately de- 
fended the cauſe of C. Sergius Aurata, in a pri- 


vate judgment againſt our friend Antonius, did 


not my whole defence turn upon a point of law? 


For when Marius Gratidianus had ſold a houſe to 


Aurata, and i in the deed, wherein the conditions of 
ſale were expreſſed, had made no mention of any 
(46) ſervice that any part of the building owed; 
we argued, that for whatever incumbrance at- 
tended the thing conveyed, which the vendor knew 


of, and did not (47) declare, he ought to indem- 


nify a purchaſer without notice. In which kind 


my friend M. Bucculeius, a man not a fool, in 


my opinion, but very wiſe in his own, and one 
who has no averſion to the ſtudy of the law, made 
a late miſtake (48), in an affair ſomewhat of the 
like nature. For when he ſold a houſe to L. Fu- 
_FAvs he made this reſervation in the act of con- 
veyance, that the window. lights ſhould remain 


as they then were. But Fufius, as ſoon as the 


other began to build, in a certain part of the city 


Which could but juſt be ſeen from that houſe, 
brought an action againſt Bucculeius, becauſe he 


thought the lights of his windows changed, if 


any particle of the ſky was intercepted, tho' at 


a diſtance. What again? That illuſtrious cauſe 


(49) between M. Curius and M. Coponius, lately 
before the —— with what a concourſe of 
| e * ä was that carried 


ek 


EL 8 
on? When Q. Sczvola, my l and nee, F. 
a man of all others the molt learned in the know- 
lege of the civil law, and of moſt acute genius 
and diſcernment, and verſed in all the refinement- 
and ſubtilty of language, and indeed, as I uſe 
to ſay, the moſt eloquent of the lawyers, and the 
beſt lawyer of of the orators, argued the law frotu 
the letter of the Deviſe, and denied that he who - 
was inſtituted ſecond heir, on the condition that 
a poſthumous ſon ſhould be born and die, could 
- poſſibly inherit, unleſs ſuch poſthumous ſon was 
both born and dead before he came out of tutelage : 2 
I, on the other ſide, ſupported the intention, 
That it was the will of the teſtator, that if he had . 
no ſon at all who could come into tutelage, M. Cu- 1 
rius ſhould, in that caſe, be his heir. Was either 
ot us deficient in that cauſe, in citing authorities, 
and precedents, in the formularies of teſtaments, 
that is, did we not ſearch into the moſt 1 intimate 
receſſes of the civil law ? 7 
40. I omit, in this place, many examples of 
N cauſes of the greateſt conſequence, which are with- 
out number. It may often happen that even ca- 
Pital (50) caſes may turn upon a point of law. 
As was the caſe of Mancinus, one of the nobleſt 
and beſt of men, and of conſular dighity, who © 
when the king at arms had given him up to the 1 
Numantines, according to a decree of the ſenate, 
made through the odium incurred by the Nu- 
mantine league, and they would not receive him, 
and afterwards Mancipus returned home, and took. | 
without ſcruple his place in the ſenate; P. Ruti- 


_ Jivs, the ſon of Marcus, tribune of the commons 
| E N ordered 


lets) 

HW 5 00 be turned out of the houſe, and 
denied him to be a citizen; becauſe it was the 
law and cuſtom of our 3 handed down 
1 by tradition, T hat he whom his own father, or 
. the people, had ſold, or the king at arms had 
| | _ given up, had no  Poſtliminium or right of re- 
turn. What 1 cauſe can we find among all the in- 
finite variety of civil tranſactions, 7 85 diſpute 
ef more importance than that in which the rank, 

| "the right of the city, the liberty, the capital de 
'-  _  , Minution of a man of conſular dignity was in 
> | queſtion? A doubt of like kind, but inferior de- 
| 1 gree, was made by « our anceſtors, If a perſon be- 
| longing to a ſtate in alliance with Rome, had 
_ "been i in ſervitude amongſt us, and gained his free- 
dom, "and afterwards returned home (51), whe- 
"ther he returned by the Jus Poſtliminii, and loſt 
2 the civil rights of this city. What? May there 
"not a conteſt ariſe in the civil law on liberty, than 
which no judgment can be of more importance, 


bk. 4x 


when the queſtion i is, whether he who is enrolled 


(52) as a citizen, by his maſter's conſent, i is free 


1 immediately, or when the Luſtrum is completed ? 
What of the caſe that happened in the memory 
"of our fathers | ? Whereas the father of a family, 

who came out of Spain to Rome, and left a 

Von. $4 wife pregnant in that province, married an- 
other at Rome, without ſending any bill of di- 

: vorce to the former, and died inteſtate, and had 

a a ſon by each wife; did a ſmall (53 ) matter come 

-into controverſy when the queſtion was concern- 

| ing the geminution of two citizens, and concern- 

2 ing the boy who was e 25 the latter wife and 

his 


19 


: 1 


bis mother, who, if it ſhould be alata that 
A divorce muſt be made from the former wife by 
a certain ſet of words, and not by the new nuptials, 
would be ranked i in the degree « of a concubine For 
| any man then, who is ignorant, of theſe and other 
 fimilar laws of his own city, to wander about the 
F orum with a crowd at "his heels ere& { 54) and 
naughty, looking round with a chearful open 
countenance, promiſing, and offering defence to 
* his clients, aſſiſtance to his friends, and the be- 
_nefit of his enlightened genius and counſel to al- 
moſt all his fellow citizens, is it not to be efteemed 
4 matter of the higheſt infamy and ſcandal? * 
41. And figce I have ſpoken of effrontery, let 
us alſo chaſtiſe the indolence and inactivity of 
1 .mankind. For if the'kno knowlege of the law lay i in 
7 "A large compass, 'c or was difficult, yet the great- 
neſs. of the bene ought to impel men to un- 
" dergo. a. ; Proportionate _ labor in the acquiſition. 
But, 0 ye immortal Gods, { would not declare 
"this in the hearing of Sczvola, unleſs he himſelf 
was wont to lay, that the attainment of no ſcience 
ſeemed to him more eaſy. Which indeed, for 
. certain "reaſons, is by moſt judged brliervite : 
« firſt, becauſe thoſe of old who preſided over this 
"knowlege, for the ſake of obtaining and extend- 
ing their own influence, would not permit their 
att to be made public: in the next 3 when 
it was brought to light, the forms of actions at 
law being firſt publiſhed by Cn. Flavius, there 
Were none who could compoſe a general ſyſtem of 
thoſe matters which he had artificially enough di- 
e For nothing can be reduced into a 
$713 Wt! 4 
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Kelence, unleſs he who underitinds the matters he 
would form an inſtitute of, has alſo prior to thar, 
the abilities to "compoſe an art out of ſubjects 
that have never before been treated of in an arti- | 
- ficial manner. I perceive that, being willing to 
mention this briefly, I have expreſſed it rather 
:  obfcurely ; but I will make an effort to explane 
my meaning, if poſſible, with more perſpicuity. 
442. All the things which are now compriſed in 
the ſciences, were formerly 1 in a ſtate of diſperſion 
and diſſipation; as in muſic numbers, and ſounds, 
and meaſures: in geometry lines, figures, ſpaces, 
quantities; in aſtrology, the revolution of the 
_ heavens, the riſing, ſetting, and motions of the 
ſtars: in grammar, the peruſal of the poets, the 
know lege of hiſtory, the interpretation of words, N 
the peculiar tone of pronunciation : finally, in 
this very art of oratory, invention, diſpoſition, 
.. ornament, memory, action, ſeemed of old to be 
. ſcattered abroad and unknown to all. A fort of 
art therefore was applied, foreign to the ſubjet, 
and as it were of another kind, the whole of 
Which the ph iloſophers aſſume to themſelves, 
which might ſerve to cement things, before in a 
ſtate of diſſolution and ſeparation, and bind 
them together by a method peculiar to reaſon. 
Let the end of civil law then be this; the pre- 
ſervation of lawful and accuſtomed equity in the 
affairs and cauſes of the citizens. Then the ge- 
, _ neral heads of it are to be remarked, and re- 
© duced to a, certain number, as few as poſſible : 
(A | genus, or general term, is that which con- 
tains two or more parts, ſimilar but different in 

| ſpecies, 


3 
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ſpecies, in a ſort. of communion; and parts are the 
ſubject- matters of thoſe general terms from which 
they proceed:) Then all the terms of the general 
heads, or their conſtituent parts, muſt be expreſſed 
in their full force by definitions. For a defini- 
tion is a ſhort and circumſcribed, but explicit de- 
ſcription of the properties of the thing we would 
define. I ſhould add examples to theſe matters, 
if I had not diſcretion to perceive before whom 
this diſcourſe is held; I will now briefly com- 
priſe what I propoſed. For if either I had a li- 
cenſe to do, What has long occupied my thoughts, 
or any other, ſhould undertake a taſk, from the 
performance of which I may be hindered, or 
ſhould, after my death, effect it; firſt, to digeſt 
( 56) the whole civil law under general heads which 
are very few; next to divide theſegeneral heads into 
their conſtituent parts; then to explane the forte 
and properties of every one by definition; you 
would have a perfect body of civil law, of large 
bulk indeed, and exuberance, but neither dif- 
ficult or obſcure. But in the mean time, till a 
juſt collection of theſe diſperſed ſubjects ſhall be 
made, a perſon may, even by picking up and 
. down, and gathering from all parts, be furniſhed 
with a competent knowlege of the civil law. | 
43. Do you not ſee, chat a Roman knight, a 
man of the moſt acute genius in the world, but 
of no learning in other ſciences, C. Aculeo (57), 
Who now lives, and has always lived with me, 
underſtands the eivil law in ſuch a degree, that 
none of the moſt ſkilful, if you except my friend 
here, can be preferred to him? For every thing 
Is 'placed'i in the faireſt point of view, is laid open 
E 3 in 


„ * * _ _ 
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in daily pratice, at public alen * 18 . in che | 


Horus nor is this learning contained in ſo many 
or ſuch large volumes: for the ſame things are 
liſhed by many, and, with the change of a. 

. few words, repeatedly written by the ſame au- 

thors. And there is added, for the more ealy per- 

ception and underſtanding of the civil I law, (what 
magy little imagine) a wonderful pleafure and de- 
light in the acquiſition of this kind of knowlege. - 

For iſ any one is amuſed by ſtudies of another 

fart, there are in every part of the civil law, both in 

i cial books, andin the twelve ta tables, many 

ftrongi images of antiquity, f for not only the genuine 

original ſenſe of words is thereby underſtood, but 
ſome kinds of actions illuſtrate the cuſtoms of our 

_ anceſtors, and. their manner of life : or if any one 

in lation the ſcience of politics (which 

Scrvola judges not to belong to the orator, but to 

mother ſort of wiſdom). he will perceive this who e 


 knowlege to be compriſed in the twelve tables, 


every part of the adminiſtration of the ci civil g0- 
yernment, and the. advantages. reſulting. 83 


| being therein deſcribed : or if that very powerf 
and fo much boaſted philoſophy delight him a 


will ſpeak; with more than ordinary boldocſs),, he 
poſſeſſes the very fountain- heads of all their dif- 


putations, thoſe being compriſed in civil rights 


and laws ſor from theſe we perceive that dignity | 


is above all ou deſirable, hen real, juſt, and 
induſtry is — fit 12555 rewards 


> „ impriſo on 
85 and Me 
| 8 
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are taught, not by diſputations infinite and full 
of contention, but by the authority and beck of 
the laws, to keep our appetites in ſub) ection, to 


reſtrain all our paſſions, to defend our own pro- 
perty, and to keep out minds, eyes, and hands 


Nane Fi 3) 307 {4043 * > hs 


from that of others. 

44. Let all the world murmur, T will declare 
my, ſentiments, That ſingle little book of the 
twelve (58) tables, if any one conſider. the foun · 
tains and ſources of its laws, ſeems to me truly 
to ſurpaſs the libraries of all the philoſophers, 
both in the weight of its authority, and the abund- 
ance of its utility. And if our country delight 
us, the love of which is a chief part of 'our 802 
1 ty, and a matter of ſo great force, and fo inhe- | 
rent in nature, that one of the wiſeſt (58.B.) men 
| preferred that Ithaca of his, fixed, like a little 
neſt, among the rougheſt of rocks to immortality 
itſelf ; with what lire then ought we to be in- 
| flamed towards this our country, which! is, through- 
out all the world, e only manſion of virtue, em- 
pire, and dignity | The 125 cuſtom, and diſ- 
cipline of which ought to be our principal points 
of knowlege, either becauſe* dur country is the 
| Parent o of us all; or becauſe we ſhould conjeckure 
t ere w was as great a degree of wiſdom requiſite 
to the conſtitution of eh laws, as to the forma- 
tion of 0 werful an empire. You will alſd re- 
ceive this pleaſl ure and delight from the ſcience 
of the law, that) you will then moſt readily com- 

ehend how far our anceſtors excelled other 
nations in prudence, if you will compate their 


laws to thoſe of "I Draco, and Solon: 
n E 4 "eu W — For 
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for i is incredible how indigeſted i is all other A 


Jaw, and almoſt ridiculous in compariſon of our 


own : on which ſubject I am wont to ſay much 


m my daily converſation, when I am preferring 
the wiſdom of our countrymen, to that of all 


others, but eſpecially the Grecians, For theſe 
reaſons have I declated, Sczvola, that the know- 
lege of the civil law is neceſſary to thoſe who 


would become complete orators, 


45. And now who can be ignorant what an 
addition of honors, popularity, and dignities ſuch 


Eknowilege, even of itſelf, brings with it, to thoſe whe 
preſide over it? For as among the Greeks, men 
of the loweſt rank, induced by a trifling reward, 


. _ offer themſelves as aſſiſtants to the orators at their 


trials, thoſe who are by them called Pragmatics 
(59) 3 z fo on the contrary in our city, every per- 


ſionage of the moſt eminent rank and talents, ſuch 


as that Elius (60) Sextus, who for his know lege i in 


the civil law is thus ſpoken of by our beſt poets, 
„ A man of able head and honeſt heart,” and 


many beſides, who having obtained dignities by 


te weight of their underſtanding, completed their 


Influence by anſwering (61) matters of law, ſo as 
to prevail more from the authority that gave 
them, than from genius itſelf. And what can 


be a more honorable refuge to adorn and render 
age illuſtrious, than the interpretation of the law? 
1 myſelf have indeed, from my youth, been ac- 


quiring this ſupport, not only for the practice of 
__ the bar, and the management of cauſes, but alſo 
s an honor and ornament to the decline of life ; 


That, when my ſtrength begins to fail me, (which 


15775 
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Ye 1 is even now approaching) I may, by thoſe 
means, preſerve my houſe from ſolitude. * For 
what is more illuſtrious than for an old man, Who 
haas diſcharged the great offices of the republic 
with honor, to be able to ſay in his own right the 
ſame that is ſpoken in Ennius, by the famed Py- 
chian Apollo, That he is the perſon to whom, if 
not ſtates and IQ: yet. all his fellow-citizens 
apply for counſel, | 


8 To thoſe in error r.lot pe” Jark contain. | 
I lend my ſuccour, and diſmiſs with counſel, 
” 5 So do they rightly manage their affairs.“ 


; Fa without doubt the houſe of an eminent” lawyer 
is the oracle of the whole city. This can be 
teſtified by the gate and veſtibule of our friend 2 | 
Mucius, which, even in his very advanced age, 
and moſt infirmſtate of health, is daily frequented _ 
by the greateſt crowd (62) of citizens, and by + | 
E of the higheſt rank and ſplendor... 

46. It will require no very long diſcourſe to 
ſhew why I think the public (63) laws alſo, which 
properly belong to this city and empire, as well 
as the records of hiſtory, and the precedents of 

| antiquity ought to be known to the orator: for 
s in cauſes and judgments relative to private af- 
fairs, the language is to be borrowed from the 
civil law, and therefore, as we ſaid before, the 
Enowlege of the civil law is neceſſary to the ora- 
tor; ſo in cauſes and judgments that regard the 
| public, in popular aſſemblies, in the ſenate, all 
the memorials of antient times, and the authority 
of public law, and the political ſcience” of go- 


174 


vernment ought to be the ſubject: matter * i 
 orators who are concerned in, the. adminiſtration. ; 
of the, republic. For the object of our enquiry 
in this diſcourſe. is not ſome. obſcure. lawyer nor 
_ awrangling bap ling fellom, but à perſon who, in 
the- firſt. ace in a complete maſter, of that art 
Which ſeems to be the peculiar, gift of heaven, 

though. nature herſelf has given mankind. the 
chief means of obtaining it; ſo that the very 
ching which is the diſtinguiſhing property of man, 
does not ſeem to have been acquired by OS. 
but beftowed upon us by ſome divinity : 
can, in the next place, be — fake, 
. even. amid the weapons of his adverſari 
diſtingviſhed by the herald's Cadyceus, but the | 
ee who has likewiſe the power, as 
to ſubje& fraud, and the crimes of 
— obag to the hatred of the citizens, and to 
reſtrain them by puoiſhment : the ſame man can 

alſo, by the defence of his genius, deliver inno- 
| cence from judicial penalties : the ſame. cap either 
_ excite a languiſhing declining people to glory, 


: or bring them back from error and deluſion, can 


either inflame their rage againſt the guilty, or 
mitigate it if incited againſt the virtuous: who 3 
finally, whatever emotion in the minds. of men 
the buſineſs and cauſe require, can ęither raiſe, or 
imagine, chat either they who have written on the 
art of {peaking have explaned.this pqwer, or that 
I cap be explicic, and at the ſame time brief upon 
this matter, he is vehemently. miſtaken ; gor 


. only my l 
N ; ut 
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but the magfitucde of the lübeck. — 


deed, that ſince it was your defire; it became my 
duty to ſhew' you the ſprings from whenee this 
learning maß bes derived, ard'the paths ttt lead 
to them, not ſo as to be your guide (which is in- 
finite and unneceſſary) but ſo as to ſet you in the 
r64d, and, as is viſual, point my Ginger e to: he 
fountain head. 

47. You ſeem to mne, ys Mueius, & her 
done enough, and more than fuffcient, to excites 
their ſtudies, if they are but ſtudiouſly inclined: 
for as it is reported of the renowned Socrates that 
he was wont to fay, That lie had completed ie 
defign, if any one was by his exhotration ſuffi- 
ciently incited with à delife to attain the khow- 


lege and perception of virtue; (for that to them 


who were Io fat perfuaded às tb covet nothing fo 
much as t6 become good men, what remained 

an taly learning) in like hanber 1 underſtand 
that if you have a mind to enter upon cheſe ſub- 
jets, which Craſſus has revealed in his diſcourſe, 
ou will, with the greateſt caſe, artive at the aim 
of your deſires, now this entrance and gate has 


been opened to you. Theſe topies, ſays Solpi- | 


cius, are to us exceedingly pleaſant and delight - 
FI; but there are a few things of which we are 
Mill in want, . thoſe which were run over 
by you Craſſus, ſo very briefly on the ſubject of 
art itſelf, whereas you confeſſed that you had 


learned, and did not hold thoſe matters in con- 


tempt. If you will enlarge upon theſe heads; 
"ys will abundantly ſatisfy tat our expectation 
| * nes defire, which has been of ſuch conti- 
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dance. For we have now heard to what mat - 
ters we muſt direct our ſtudies, which is of great 
importance; but we. defire to be farther inſtructed 
in the ways and means of attaining to thoſe mat - f 
ters. What if, ſays Craſſus, ſince I, to detain 


pon at my houſe with leſs difficulty, have rather 


complied with your deſires, than either my own. 
cuſtom or natural inclination, we petition Anto- i 
nius, to explane to us what he contains Within, 
and has not yet produced, out of which he com- 


plains that a bock has been already publiſhed, 


da nd to reveal to us thoſe myſteries in the art of 


ſpeaking ? As you pleaſe, ſays Sulpicius, for if 
Antonius is the ſpeaker, we ſhall have the benefit 
of, your-remarks. I beg then, : ſays Craſſus, of 
you, Antonius, ſince this taſk is put upon men 
of our time of life, by che ſtudious inclinations 

f theſe youths, to deliver your ſentiments upon 
__ theſe ſubjects which, you perceive, are l 
from ou. 

48. 1 alainky the, eden, fays * mins, 7 
perceive myſelf caught, not only becauſe thoſe 
| things are required from me which Iam ignorant 
in, and unaccuſtomed to, but becauſe they do 
not permit me to avoid upon this occaſion, what 
J always diligently ſhun in cauſes, that I may 
not, Craſſus, ſpeak. after you. But I will enter 
upon theſe ſubjects which you deſire the more 
boldly, as I hope the ſame thing will happen to 
me in Practice, i in this diſputation,which I uſually 
experience in ſpeaking, at the bar, that none of 
the ornaments of diſcourſe will be expected from | 


me. For I am not about 8 upon an art 
0 which 


* 2 i 
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which I never learned, but of my own cuſtom 3. 
and thoſe very matters which I reduced into a 
commentary were of this kind, not acquired byʒß 
5 any ſort of learning, but from practice, expe- 
rience, and the management of cauſes : Which if 
they do not meet with the approbation of men of 
ſuch exquiſite ſcience as you are, accuſe your own 
I injuſtice, who require things from me that I know 
not how to perform : and praiſe my complaiſance 
who make no difficulty in anſweringyour queſtions, 
induced to do it, not by my own judgment,” but 
your earneſt deſire. Then Craſſus, Go on, ſays 
be, Antonius; for there is no danger leaſt you 
mould deliver any thing but in ſo diſcreet a man- 
ner that no perſon here will repent of, having im- 
pelled you to this diſcourſe. I will go on, ſays 
he, and will do, what I think ought to be done 
in all diſputations at their commencement, that 
is, define the ſubject · matter of diſpute; that the 
diſcourſe be not forced to wander, and be per- 
plexed in error, if thoſe who diſſent in opinion 
ſhall not underſtand the matter in debate to be 
| the ſame. For if by accident the ſubject of en- 
quiry ſhould be, What was the art of a general, 
I ſhould think we ought to eſtabliſh, at the out- 
ſet, what a general was; and when we had agreed 
him to be, A perſon who had the conduct of 
affairs in war, then we ſhould proceed to treat of 
an army, of encampments, of marching in bat- 
talia, of general engagements, of ſtorming towns, 
of proviſions, of laying and avoiding ambuſ- 


| cades, and other matters relative to the admini- 


ſtration of military . and thoſe who had 
"he 


| vate perſons are governed. i in this city, who knows 


LS 


N almoſt every thing from 
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bill co direct theſe matters I ſhould call generals: 


and ſhould uſe the examples of the Africani and 
Maximi: I ſhould name Epaminondas, and Anni- 
bal, and men eminent in that way. But if we ſhould 
+-enquire, what he was to be called who contributed 


; „his experience, and. knowlege, and zeal, to the ma- 
agement of civil tranſactions, I ſhould define 3 in 


this; manner, He who; underſtands. the means by 
Which the utility of the republic is obtained and en- 
+ereaſed, and, uſes, thoſe means, is to be eſteemed a 

leader in political matters, and of Sreat authority 


Vin public councils: I ſhould mention P. Lentulus, 


the firſt, of chat name, and T. Gracchus, the fa- 
Ather, and Q., Metellus, and P. Africanus, and 
Q Lelivs, and others without number, as well 
ut of our on city as foreign ſtates. But if it 
ſhould. be. aſed, W ho truly deſerved the appel- 
lation of a;lawyer, I ſhould ſay, He who. is {kil- 
ful in the laws, and that cuſtom by which pri- 


achow «to-anſwer .any point, and hom to bring or 
- defend any action: and I ſhould name Sex. _ 


405 And to come now to thoſe arts which re- | 
— not ſo intenſe a ſtudy, if a muſician, if a 
grammarian, if a poet was the ſubject of enquiry, 


3 in like manner, explane What was, the 


proſeſſion of each, more than which. is not 
t be expected from him. There is a ſort 


of definition of even the philoſopher himſelf, 
his 
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his wiſdom and abilities, ſo that he Who ſtucies 
to inveſtigate the powers, nature, and cauſes of 
all divine and human things, and to under ſtand 
and perſue all the means of a virtuous life, may 
deſerve this appellation. I do not make the ora - 
tor therefore, ſince he is the object of our pre- 
ſent enquiry, the fame that Craſſus does, Who 
ſeemed to me to comprehend the knowlege of all 
arts and" ſciences, under the ſingle function and 
name of an orator: But think him to be, One 
Who can uſe words delightful to hear, and ſen- 
tences accommodated to prove, in common cauſes, 
and ſuch as come into the Forum. Him I call 
an ofator, and would have him beſides accom- 
pliſhed in voice,” action, and a certain elegance 
of wit. But our friend Craſſus ſeemed to me 
not to deſcribe the faculty of an orator within the 
bounds of his art, but by the almoſt immenſe 
limits of his own genius: for by his opinion he 
, delivered the helm of civil government into the 
Hands of his orator, Which point I was aſtofliſhed 
that you, Scævola, "ſhould grant him, whereas 
the ſenate fas given their aſſent, upon many oc- 
© caſions, in affairs of the utmoſt conſequence to 
My yourſelf, When you have ſpoken briefly and with- - 
out ornament. And M. Scaurus, who, I am in- 
formed is in the country, at his villa not far off, 
a man of moſt exquiſite knowlege in ſtate affairs, 
if he ſhould heat that the authority which his 
gravity and counſel bear with them, was claimed 
dy you, Craſſus, Who ſay it is the property of 
_ **the orator, he would, I believe, come hither pre- 
entiy, "ns terrify us from this UNS diſcourſe 'by 
bis 
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| his very countenance- and aſpect: who although | 
he is no contemptible ſpeaker, yet does he depend 
more upon his wiſdom in great affairs, than upon 
his art of delivering it: Nor et, if any one has 
abilities in both theſe ways, is he, that has au- 
thority in public council and is a good ſenator, 
for that very reaſon an orator; nor did he that is 
eloquent and a conſummate ſpeaker, if the ſame 
1 perſon has exquiſite ſkill in civil adminiſtration, 
acquire thoſe talents. by oratory, Thoſe powers 
differ very much in their nature, and are very re- 
mote and foreign to each other; nor did M. Cato, 
P. Africanus, Q. Metellus, GC Lælius, who were 
1 all eloquent, by the ſame ways and means give a 
= _ luſtre to their own orations, and to the dignity of 
=: ttthe republic. : 
380. For it is neither prohibited by the nature 
| of things, nor by any law or cuſtom, that one 
= man ſhould know more than one art, Where- 
2 fore, though Pericles was the beſt orator in 
Athens, and the ſame man, for many years, had 
the direction of the public counſels in that city, 
both theſe faculties are not, on that account, to 
be thought to belong to the ſame art, as to the 
ſame perſon; nor if P. Craſſus was both an ora- 
tor, and a lawyer, is s the knowlege of the civil 
law for that reaſon contained in the oratorian fa- 
cCulty. For if every one that being excellent in 
an art or faculty, ſhall aſſume to himſelf another 
= art alſo, is to effect this, that all he knows be- 
ages ſhall ſeem to conſtitute a part of that wherein 
= he excels; by that method of reaſoning we may 
4 * chat to play well at tennis, or cheſs, is a ne- 
| ceſſary 


7 
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ts part of the civil law, be P. Mucius 
= ſkill in both; and by the ſame 2 argument, 

thoſe whom the Greeks term natüraliſts, may be 
called poets, becauſe Empedocles the natural philo- 
ſopher (63. B.) wrote an excellent poem. But this 


the very ShiloſbpBets themſelves, who claim all 


things as their property and poſſeſſion, have not the 
confidence to ſay, that geometry or muſic is a part - 
of philoſophy, becauſe all confeſs Plato to have 
been exquiſitely ſkilful in thoſe arts. And, if it 
be ſtill your pleaſure that the orator ſhould have 
the addition of all other ſciences, it is more toler- 
able to expreſs it in this manner, That ſince the 
talent of ſpeaking ought not to be jejune, and 
ſtripped of ornament, but marked, and diſtin- 
guiſhed by a multitude, and variety of pleaſant 
ſubjects; ir becomes a good orator to have heard, 
and ſeen many things, to have run over many in 
thought and reflection, many alfo by reading; 
yet not ſo as to have made himſelf maſter of theſe 
things as his own property, but only to have ac- 
quired a taſte in them, as things which belonged 
to other profeſſions. For J confeſs he ought to 
be a perſon of more than ordinary ſkill, not 2 
novice, or totally unacquainted with any ſort of 
affairs, nor a ſtranger to, or at a loſs for want of 
experience ing any kind of tranſa@ion. * 
51. Nor am I, Craſſus, diſcompoſed by thoſe 
tragic ſtrains of yours, which the philoſophers 
make ſuch eſpecial uſe of, when you ſaid, That 
none can either inflame the paſſions of the au- 
dience by ſpeaking, or extinguiſh the flames they 
have raiſed, wherein principally the power and 
OUGHT AR. F +, SOS magni- 


— 


ought to be raiſed on any occaſion, and fay that 
| they who excite them in the minds of. the Judges 
are guilty of a horrid crime: Patt who are inclined 


tt) 


magnificenee of an orator may be dd un- 
leſs he who has a thorough inſight into the nature 


of things, and the tempers and habits of man- 


kind; on which account philoſophy muſt of ne- 
ceſſity be comprehended by the orator: a ſtudy 
in which we ſee men of the greateſt ingenuity, and 
the moſt leiſure, wear out their whole lives ; an 


art and ſcience, the copiouſneſs and magnitude of 


which I not only do not deſpiſe, but vehemently ad- 
mire : but yet it is ſufficient for us, who live in fo 
buly a ſtate, and have ſuch occupations in the Fo- 
rum, to know, and expreſs ſo much of the natures 
of mankind as is conſiſtent with common life and 
manners. For what great and approved. orator, 
whoſe aim was to make a judge angry with his ad- 
verſary, ever heſitated on that account, becauſe he 
was ignorant what anger was, whether a heat of tem- 
er, or a deſire of revenging pain? Who, when his 


ſophers? Part of whom deny that the paſſions 


to tolerate more, and to approach nearer to life 


and reality, ſay that ſuch emotions ought to be 


very moderate, and of light impreſſion. But the 
orator exaggerates all thoſe things which, in the 


common way of life, are thought evils, and 
troubleſome, and to be avoided, making them 
much more difficult to endure, by che force of 

| his — 3, and * _ alſo which to 


the 
o 
17 


ET was to work up and intermingle other emo- 
tions in the minds of the judges by his oration, 
ever ſpoke thoſe things uſually ſaid by the philo- 
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the generality ſeem defirable, and are the objects 
of their wiſhes, he amplifies and ſets off with all 
| the power of language; nor would he appear fo 
very wiſe among fools, that his 'audierice ſhould 
think him an impertinent or a Grecian, or al 
| though they very much approved of the orator 8 
underſtanding, and admired his wiſdom, yet 
mould be uneaſy that themſelves were "fools: 
but in the courſe of his ſpeech leaves ſuch an im- 
preſſion on the minds of men, ſo manages theit 
ſenſes and paſſions, as to have no ocrafion for 
the definitions: of philoſophers ; nor does he en- 
quire in his diſcourſe, ' Whether the chief good is 
in the mind or in the body; whether it is defined 
to conſiſt in virtue or in pleaſure; Whether theſe 
can be united or coupled together; Or whether, 
as ſome think, Nothing certain can be known, 1 
nothing clearly underſtood, and perceived ; mat- 
ters which, I acknowlege, contain a variety and 
magnificence of learning, and many, and copious, 
and diſtinct reaſonings. But far, very far different 
zs the object, Craſſus, of our enquiry t we look 
for an acute perfon ſkilful from natural capaciry 
and experience, who can, with ſagacity invetigats : 
the thoughts, ſentiments, opinions, and expecta- 
tions of his fellow-citizens, and thoſe people whom 
de wants to eee of any ching by tis 1 
tion.” © . 
"12; ente to Fa the pulſe of every _ : 
age, and order; and to taſte before-hand the ſen- 
timents and inclinations of thoſe before whom he 
is pleading or about to plead. But let him re- 
_- his books of philoſophy to himſelf, for the 
F2 leiſure 
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leiſure and tranquility of ſuch a Tuſculanum as 
this, leaſt when he is to ſpeak on juſtice and 
fidelity, he ſhould borrow from Plato; who when 
he deſigned to expreſs theſe matters in writing, 
formed in his books, by the help of his imagina- 
tion, a new ſpecies of commonwealth, ſo far did 
his notions of juſtice: differ from civil cuſtoms 
and the manners of common life. But if his no- 
tions were approved of in real communities and 
nations, who would have permitted you, Craſſus, 
a perſonage of moſt illuſtrious character, and the 
firſt man in the city, to have ſpoken in the largeſt 
4 aſſembly of your fellow-citizens, what you did 
Deliver us from: theſe miſeries, deliver 
< us ; <a the j Jaws of thoſe whoſe cruelty cannot 
« be fatiated even with our blood; do not ſuffer 
25 us to be in ſervitude to any but yourſelves in 

your aggregate capacity, whom we both can 
10 and ought to ſerve.” I omit miſeries in which 
they ſay a man of fortitude cannot be: I omit 
the. jaws from whence you deſire to be deliver- 
ed, that your blood may not be ſucked up by 
an unjuſt ſentence.; which. they deny can hap- 
to a wiſe man: but how durſt you ſay that 
not. only yourſelf but the whole ſenate, . whoſe 
| cauſe you were then pleading, was in ſervitude , 


Can virtue, Craſſus, poſſibly be in ſervitude, ac- 
cording to the authorities of them whoſe PIecopin 
you. comprehend in the oratorian faculty? which 
is. alone and always free, which, even, if our bo- 
dies are made captive in war, or encircled with 


bong. " ought to maintain its right and free- 
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dom in all things with impunity. Then what 
you added, not only that the ſenate might but 
ought to be the ſervants of the people, what phi- 
loſopher is ſo effeminare, ſo languid, ſo enervated, 


br refers every thing to bodily pleaſure or pain ſo 


much, as to approve of this? That the ſenate 
| ſhould be the ſervants of the people, to whom 
the people themſelves have delivered the power, 
and as it were the reins of guidance, and abies 
ment over them? 

53. Therefore when I thought theſe things 
were delivered by you in 2 divine manner, P. 
Rutilius Rufus, a learned man and addicted to 
philoſophy, faid that thoſe ſentences were not only 
il accommodated to-your purpoſe, but baſe and 
criminal. And the ſame perſon uſed ſeverely to 
reprehend Servius Galba, whom he ſaid he very 
well remembered, 8 he awakened the com- 
paſſion of the people when L. Scribonius brought 
an accuſation againſt him, and M. Cato a weighty 
and bitter enemy to Galba, had ſpoken with ran- 
cour and vehemence before the Roman people; 
which oration he publiſhed in his Origines. Ru- 


tilius therefore reprehended Galba, for that he 


had held up almoſt as high as his ſhoulders — 
the orphan ſon of C. Sulpicius Gallus, his near 
relation, that he might, from the remembrance and 
memory of his moſt illuſtrious father, draw tears 
from the people, and had recommended two little 
ſons of his own to the tutelage of the public, and 
himſelf, as if he was making his will (64) in the 


ranks before a battle, without the ballance or 


writing tables, ſaid he appointed the Roman peo- 
| F 3 EP ple | 
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ple as a tutor ta their orphanage. Wherefore as 
Galba then labored under the ill opinion and ha- 
tred of the people, he related that, he owed his 
deliverance to ſuch tragic. ſtrains and actions as 
theſe; which I perceive. is alſo written in Cato's 
book, that if he had not made uſe of children 
and tears he would have been puniſhed. Things 
of this kind Rutilius very much blamed, and 
aid baniſhment or even death was preferable to 
ſuch meanneſs. Nor did he only ſay this, but 
really thought ſo, and acted himſelf accordingly : 
for being a man, as you know, of exemplary 
| Innocence, than whom no perſon in the city was 
of more integrity or ſanctity of manners; he not 
only refuſed to ſupplicate his judges, but to per- 
mit his cauſe to be ſpoken to with more orna- 
ment or freedom of language than the ſimple 
narration of the truth carried with it. Small was 
the part of it he aſſigned to Cotta here, his ſiſter's 
ſon, and a youth of great eloquence. Q. Mu- 
cius alſo ſpoke to part of his cauſe, in his uſual 
manner, with no apparatus, but clearly and with 
perſpicuity. But if you, Craſſus, had then made 
an oration in his defence, who juſt now ſaid the 
orator muſt ſeek aſſiſtance from thoſe diſputa- 
tions which the philoſophers uſe, to aid him in 
the copiouſneſs of language; if you had been at 
"liberty to ſpeak for P. Rutilius, not in the man- 
ner of philoſophers, but your own, although 
- thoſe citizens had been, as they were, criminal to 
the laſt degree, peſtiferous and worthy of puniſh- 
ment, yet the force of your oration had plucked 
up all that outragious violence from the bottom 
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of their hearts. Now fo great a man is loſt, 
while his cauſe is ſpoken to in ſuch a manner as 
if that affair had been tranſacted in the imaginary 
commonwealth of Plato: No perſon ſighed, none 
of the advocates exclamed, none complained or 
ſhewed any token of grief, no perſon ſupplicated 
or  implored the mercy of the public. What 
need of many words ? No body ſtamped a foot 
in that judicial proceeding, for fear, I imagine, 
of renouncing the Stoic doctrine. 

54. This man a Roman and of conſular dig- 
nity, imitated the illuſtrious Socrates of old, who ' 

being a perſon of the greateſt wiſdom and 
of life, ſpoke for himſelf at his trial for a capi 
matter, ſo as not to ſeem a ſuppliant or one ac- 
cuſed, but lord and maſter over his * 
Moreover, when that conſummate orator Lyſias 
brought him an oration in writing, which if 
pleaſed he might get by heart, and make uſe of 
in his defence at his trial, he read it over not un- 
willingly, and ſaid it was written in a manner 
adapted to his purpoſe : but, ſays he, as if you 
had brought me Sicyonian ſandals, I would not 
wear them, although they were eaſy and fitted to 

my feet, becauſe they were effeminate; ſo that 


oration ſeemed to him to be eloquent and be» 


coming an orator, but not magnanimous and 
manly. Wherefore he too was condemned, not 
only by the firſt ſentence, by which the judges 
only determined whether they ſhould acquit or 
condemn ; but even by the ſecond, which the 
forms of their law required them to paſs. For 
at * when the Fe perſon was found 
T3” guilty, 
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guilty, if his crime was not capital, "there was 
a ſort of eſtimation of his puniſhment. When 
the criminal was called up to receive his ſentence, 
he was interrogated by the judges what ſort of 
uniſhment he, in his own eſtimation, confeſſed 
_ himſelf particularly to deſerve, to which inter- 
Togatory Socrates anſwered, That he deſerved to 
be decorated with the moſt ample honors and re- 
wards, and to be daily maintained at the public 
expence in the Prytaneum ; which is accounted 
the higheſt honor amongſt the Greeks. By which 


anſwer his judges were ſo inflamed, that they ca- 


pitally condemned the moſt innocent of mankind : 

and although he had been acquitted (which though 
it nothing concern us, yet I could heartily have 
wiſhed for the extent of his genius) how ſhall we 
bear with thoſe philoſophers, who now, though 


| he was condemned for no other fault but want of 


Kill in ſpeaking, till maintain, that we ought 
to learn the precepts of oratory from them ? With 
whom I do not contend which ſcience is founded 
upon better or truer principles: I only ſay that 
they are different in themſelves, and that this 
may be brought to perfection without the other. 
555. For whereas you ſo vehemently embraced 
the civil law, Craſſus, I fee your deſign, 1 per- 
ceived it tin while you were ſpeaking. In the 
firſt place you were willing to oblige Scevola, 
whom we ought to eſteem moſt deſervedly for his 
ſingular ſweetneſs of diſpoſition ; whoſe art you 
ſaw unendowed, unattended, and undreſt, and have 
enriched with eloquence as with a portion, and 
ſer off with a profuſion of ornaments, In the 
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next, becauſe you had taken much pains, and la- 
bored in the acquiſition of it, having kept at your 
own houſe one who encouraged and inſtructed 
you in that ſtudy, you were afraid leaſt you 
ſhould have loſt the fruits of your induſtry, if 
you did not exaggerate the utility of that art in 
your oration. But I have no conteſt with that 
art, let it be of that conſequence which you would 
make it: for paſt all controverſy it is of great 
benefit and extent, and appertains to multitudes 


of people, and was always eſteemed very honor- 5 


able, and the moſt illuſtrious citizens preſide over 
it even at this day. But take care, Craſſus, leaſt 
while you ſtudy to adorn the knowlege of the 
civil law with new and foreign ornaments, you 
do not ſtrip her of what is her own by the con- 
ceſſion and allowance of all, and leave her naked. 
For if you were to make this aſſertion, That he 
who was a lawyer was alſo an orator, and alſo 

that whoever was an orator the ſame was a lawyer; 
you would conſtitute two excellent branches of 
| knowlege, equal betwixt themſelves, and par- 
takers of the ſame dignity : but now you confeſs 
that there may be a lawyer without this degree of 
eloquence that we are enquiring- after, and that 
there have, been many ſuch; and deny that there 
can be an orator who is not an adept in that other 
ſcience. So that a_lawyer is, of himſelf, nothing 
with you but a fort of a cautious and acute pet- 
tifogger, a hawker of actions, a caviller (65) on 
forms, and vigilant taker of exceptions to ſyl- 
lables: But becauſe the orator has frequent occa- 
ſion for the uſe of the law in cauſes, you have 


* 
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therefore tacked legal knowlege to eloquence as 4 
handmaid or attendant. 
36. And whereas you were aſtoniſhed at the 


effrontery of thoſe advocates, who either made 


| profeſſion of great matters, and were ignorant of 
ſuch as were trivial, or who durſt in the manage- 


ment of cauſes treat of the chief titles of the 


_civil law, which they neither underſtood or had 


ever learned; both theſe points admit of an eaſy 


and ready defence. For i it is not to be wondered | 


at, that he who is i ignorant of the form of words 


that are neceſſary to make the contract of buying 


and ſelling perfect, ſhould be able to defend the 
cauſe of that woman wha has made a purchaſe. 


0 _ 


Nor, if the ſame ſkill is required to pilot a ſmall 


and a large veſſel, is he therefore, who is unac- 
_ quainted with the form of words by which the 
partition (66) of an inheritance is to be made, in- 


capable to plead the cauſe of a coheir. For 
whereas you produced inſtances of cauſes of great 


conſequence, that turned upon points of law be- 


Fore the Centumviri; what cauſe was there 


- amongſt them all, which could not have been 
_ ſpoken to in a complete and graceful manner by 
an eloquent perſon unſkilful in the law? in all of 
which cafes, as in that very controverſy lately 
mentioned by you, wherein_M. Curius was a 
party, and that of C. Hoſtilius Mancinus, and 
that of the boy who was born of a ſecond wife, 


without any renunciation ſent to the firſt, there 


was the utmoſt diſagreement in the opinions of 


the moſt ſxilful in that profeſſion an the matters 


5 k then, of what aſſiſtance in theſe 
2 4-7 "ann 
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cauſes a knowlege of the law would have . to 
the orator, when that lawyer muſt have had the 
ſuperiority, who was ſupported not by his- own | 
but a foreign art, not by a knowlege in the law | 
but by eloquence, I have often heard that, when 
P. Craſſus was a candidate for the Edileſhip, and 
Servius Galba, though advanced in years, and 
of conſular dignity, attended upon him to pro- 
mote his intereſt, having betrothed Craſſus's 
daughter to his ſon C. there came a countryman 
to conſult Craſſus on law affairs: who when he 
had taken Craſſus aſide, and related his ſtory to 
him, and was departing with ſuch an anſwer as 
was rather right than commodious to his purpoſe z 
as ſoon as Galba ſaw him dejected, he called him 
by his name, and aſked him what matter he had 
been relating to Craſſus : having heard his caſe, 
and ſeeing the man in great emotion, I perceive, 
ſays he, that Craſſus has anſwered you while his 
mind was in agitation, and employed upon other 
affairs/ Then he takes Crafſus by the hand, and 
ſays, Hark you, how came it into your head to 
give this man ſuch an anſwer? The other, who 
was a man of exceeding ſkill, confidently con- | 
firmed his opinion, That the matter was ſo as ge 
had anſwered, and would not admit of a doubt, - 
But Galba made uſe of various alluſions, and 
produced abundance of ſimilar caſes, and argued 
copiouſly for the ſide of equity againſt the ſtrict 
letter of law: the other, as he was by no means 
2 match in the method of reaſoning, (for Craf- 
ſus, though he was among the number of the elo - 
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ths recourſe to authorities, OE produced Line 
he had been ſupporting in the books of his bro- 
ther P. Mucius, and in the commentaries of Sex. 
Zlius ; and yet he granted that Galba's argu- 
ment ſeemed to . FH 29D oped almoſt to be 
37 But thoſe N which are of ſuch a Kind, 
05 there is no doubt of the law relative to them, 
are not wont to be called into judgment at all. 


Does any one claim an inheritance under a will, 
Which the father of a family made before he had 


. a ſon; born? No body: becauſe it is clear that 
by fuch birth the will is cancelled (67) : there- 


fore no queſtions are tried upon this ſort of law. 


| The orator therefore may be ignorant of all this 
part of the law which is uncontroverted, which 
is without doubt the greater part. And where 


the law is doubted of, even among the moſt ſkil- 


ful, it is not difficult for the orator to find ſome 
perſon of authority on that fide which he is to 
defend, from whom, when he has received his 


miſſile weapons, he will wield them with the 
ſtrength and finews of an orator. ' Unleſs truly 


¶ beg pardon of this beſt of men, Scævola, for 
what I am going to ſay) you were aided in your 
defence of the cauſe of M. Curius, by the com- 
mentaries and precepts of your father-in-law. 
Did not you eagerly; undertake the patronage of 

equity, and the defence of teſtaments, and the 
Will of the dead? And indeed, in my opinion 
(for I was frequently preſent and heard you) you 
cajoled the far greater part of the judges into that 
decree by your polite irony and humour, and ele- 
ET. - | gant 
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gant turns of wit and ſatire, when you rallied 
the ſuperfluous acuteneſs, and admired the inge - 

nuity of Sczvola, who had found out, that we 
muſt be born before we could die: and collected 


many caſes from the laws, and decrees of the ſe⸗ 


nate, as well as from common life and converſa- 


tion, in a manner not only acute but facetious, 


and calculated to excite ridicule, wherein, if we 
attended to the words, and not to the ſenſe and 
meaning, nothing could be effected. That trial 


therefore was full of mirth and pleaſantry; in 


which I cannot perceive of what benefit your ex- 
erciſes i in the civil law could prove to you, but 
your excellent talents for ſpeaking, in conjunction 


with the utmoſt elegance and grace of humour, : 


certainly prevailed. The great Mucius himſelf, 


the defender of his paternal law, and bulwark. of 


his Quaſi Patrimony, what did. he in that cauſe 
allege in his argument againſt you, that was drawn 
from the civil law? What law did he recite? 


5 What did he reveal in ſpeaking, that was abſtruſe 
eyen to the unlearned? the whole of his oration, 


it muſt be granted, turned upon this point, which 
he was to maintain, that what was expreſſed in 
writing ought to prevail the moſt. But this ſort 
of exerciſe is performed by boys before their 


maſters, when they are inſtructed how to defend, 


in ſuch caſes as theſe, ſometimes the written let- 


ter, ſometimes the equity. And,. 1 preſume, in 
that cauſe of the ſoldier, if you had defended 


either him or the heir, you would have had re- 


courſe to the actions (68) of Hoſtilius, and not 
to your on powers and the faculty of of an orator. 


Tou 
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and next do you yourſelf look to it, who ſay, 
chat it is an eaſy art, which as yet you do not 
Mow to be any art, but if ever ſome perſon ſhall 


(94) 


You wojita rachel, if you were to defend the will, 


have argued in fuch a manner, that the whole 
force of all wills whatfoever ſhould have ſeemed 


to depend upon that judicial deciſion; or if you 
were to plead the cauſe of the ſoldier, you would, 


| ks you are wont, in the courſe of your oration, 


have raiſed his father from the dead ; you would 


have placed him before our eyes; he would have 
embraced his fon, and with tears recommended 
: kum to the Centumviri; you would have forced 
the very ſtones to weep and lament, ſo that the 


whole claufe (69), As the tongue bad declared, 


ſhould ſeem not written in the twelve tables, which 


you prefer to all minen ſome eee 


2 


38. VIE Set the se r 
our youth, who do not learn to a degree of per- 
ſection, what, in the firft place, is a moſt eaſy 


_ ſriencr, (how eaſy it may be, let them conſider. 
who firut about, ſupported in their arrogance by 


that art, as if it were moſt difficult to attain; 


have acquired ſcience enough in it to reduce it 
into a ſyſtem, then it would become an art)-and 
in the next place what is ſo full of delight, but 
that is a ſpecies of pleaſure which they all are 
willing to give up to you, and are content to be 
deprived of, for there is none of them who would 
not rather, fo des I p — 


the Manila laws on | emption and — 
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And thas.” as to what- you think, that OR the 

love of our country we ought to acquire a know- 
lege in the inventions of our anceſtors, do you 
not perceive that the ancient laws are either grown 
out of date from the lapſe of time itſelf, or have 
been abrogated by ſuch as are new ? And where- 
as you are of opinion, that men become (70) 
good from the civil law, becauſe legal rewards 
are eſtabliſhed for virtue, and puniſhments for 


vice; I ſhould have imagined that virtue was in- 


ſtilled into mankind by inſtruction and perſua- 
ſion, (if ir can be inſtilled by the powers of rea- 
ſon) not by menaces, and terror, and force. For 
that other matter, how agreeable it is to avoid 
evil, we can learn without the knowlege of the 
law. And as to myſelf, to whom alone you make 
the ſingular conceſſion, that I am enabled to ma- 
| cauſes in a ſatisfactory manner, without any 
b juriſprudence, I make you, Craſſus, this anſwer; 
That I never either learned the civil law, or ever 
was at a loſa for the want of that ſcience, in thoſe 
cauſes which I was enabled to defend in legal 
ints. For it is one thing to be a maſter in any 
ind or art, another to be nor ſtupid nor ignorant 
in common life, and the ordinary cuſtoms of 
mankind. It is not every one of us that can 
over - look our farms, and inſpect our country 
affairs, either fo as to make them profitable or 
delightful : Yer no body lives ſo much Without 
eyes or underſtanding, as to be entirely ignorant 
| oof ſeed- time and harveſt, : of pruning vines and 
other trees, at what ſeaſon of the year, and in 
what manner theſe are to be done. Are there- 
% « | | fore 
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fore the 8 of Mago the Canhagioizo, to 
be thoroughly ſtudied, 15 any of us muſt view 
an eſtate, or commit any charge of agriculture to 
the direction of his ſteward, or give any orders 
to his country - bailiff; or may we be content with 
this common underſtanding ? Wherefore then, 
with regard to the civil law, cannot the fame per- 
ſons, eſpecially we that are worn out in the practice 
of the Forum, and cauſes, and public buſineſs, 
be ſufficiently inſtructed ar leaſt fo far as not to 
appear foreigners and ſtrangers in our own coun- 
try? And'if any cauſe, a little more obſcure than 
ordinary, ſhould be brought to us it would, I 
_ preſume, be difficult to communicate with our 
friend Scævola here; although they whoſe con- 
cern it is, bring all matters to vs, after they have 
been thoroughly confidered and enquired into 
minutely. And if, when” the controverſy ariſes 
on the nature of the thing itſelf which we have 
never ſeen, or on boundaries which we have ne- 
ver viewed in perſon; if on books of accompt 
and writings, matters of great intricacy, and 
often much perplexed, we of neceſſity receive in- 
ſtructions: if we are to take cognizance of laws, 
or the anſwers of thoſe ſkilful in the profeſſion, 
have we occaſion to fear that we cannot under- 
ſtand them, if we have not RE) the ade ye 
from our youth ? | 
-—.59. Is the knowlege of the civil als wha of 
no advantage to the orator ? 1 cannot deny that 
all knowlege is of benefit, eſpecially to him whoſe 
eloquence ought to be adorned with variety of 
matters: but the things which are neceſſary to 
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_ bördtor are many, and * great weight and 
difficulty, ſo that I would not diſtract his induſtry 
by a plurality of ſtudies. Who can deny that the 
attitude and graceful motion of Roſcius are re- 
quired in the orator, to poliſh his action and de- 
portment? And yet no body would perſuade 
ſuch youths as are ſtudiovus to attain the art of 
ſpeaking, to labor in forming their attitudes like 
the players. What is ſo neceſſary to an orator as. 
the voice ? Yet from my authority no ſtudent in 
eloquente ſhall be ſuch a ſlave to vocal harmony 
as the Greeks and Tragedians are, who paſs whole 
years in ſedentary declamation, and daily, before 
they venture upon pronuntiation, ralſe their voice 
by ſenfible degrees, as they fir, and when it is 
elevated, bring it back again from the moſt acute 
ſound to the deepeſt tone, and as it were, recover 
it, being ſtill in the ſame indolent poſition. If 
we ſhould do this, they, whoſe cauſes we Had un- 
dertaken, would be condemned, before we had 
couched upon F. ſharp (yt) and B. flat, as often 
as theſe preſcribe.” And if we are not at liberty 
to employ our labors upon the doctrine of atti- 
tudes, which are of great ſervice to the orator, 
nor on vocal harmony, which alone is a chief te- 
commendation and ſupport of eloquence; and 
we can only acquire fo much of either, as this 
field of daily buſineſs affords us leifure for: how 
much leſs need have we to deſcend to the octu- 


pation of learning the civil law? A ſummary 


perception of which may be attained without res 
gular ſtudy, and it is alſo unlike thoſe other mat - 
ters in this reſpect, that the voice and geſture 
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cannot be caught ſuddenly, nor aſſumed Son 
another perſon: . A knowlege of the law, as far 
as it is uſeful in any cauſe, may even on a ſud- 
den be extracted either from books, or the learned 
in that profeſſion. Wherefore tl thoſe moſt elo- 
quent of men, being ignorant of the law them- 
ſelves, uſe in their cauſes a ſort of miniſterial 
lawyers, who are, as you before took notice, call- 
ed pragmatics, In which particular our country- 
men are far ſuperior, who. would have the laws, 
and judicial deciſions, ſupported by the authority. 
df men of the higheſt rank, But yet this would 
never have eſcaped. the Grecians, if they had 
thought 1 it neceflary for the orator to have an eru- 
dition in the civil law, they would never. ove 
given him this p pragmatic for an aſſiſtant. 
60. For as to what you ſay, That age is pre- 
frved from ſolitude by the ſcience of the civil 
law; ſo perhaps too by the abundance of wealth: 
but the reſult, of our enquiry is, not what is ad- 
vantageous to ourſelves, but what is neceſſary for 
the orator. Although, ſince we borrow ſo many 
EE fimilitudes relative to the orator from one artiſt, 
* a the ſame Roſcius (52) is wont to ſay, That him- 
ſelf, as age advances, upon him, will compoſe. 
flower meaſures. of muſic and a more eaſy melo- 
dy. But if he who is bound up to a certain mo- 
Aulation of feet and numbers, can yet, notwith- 
ſtanding, think of ſomething for his eaſe in the 
decline of life, with how much leſs difficulty can 
we relax our tone and manner, or change them 
entirely ? For it is no ſecret to you, Craſſus, how 
Nor and how various . he * of ſpeaking, 


991. 


nor what, for ought I know, yourſelf have feſt 
ſhewed us in practice, who have for ſome time 


ſpoken with more lenity than formerly, and in a 


tone ſomewhat abated; nor is this milder manner 
of yours in diſcourſing upon the moſt important 


ſubjects leſs approved of than that extreme vehe- 


mence and exertion of your powers: And there 
have been many orators, as we hear of Scipio him- 
ſelf, and Lælius, who executed every thing in 4 


r 3 


ſtrain of voice and language rather intenſe than 
otherwiſe, but never ſtretched their lungs in ſuch 


efforts, or ſo loud a manner. as Servius Galba. 


Which, if you have not now the ability or ineli- 
nation to practiſe, are you afraid being ſo great a 


man and. ſo eminent a patriot, that your houſe 


will not be frequented by fuch as are litigious, 
and deſerted by the reſt of mankind? I am in- 


| deed fo far from being of that opinion, that 1 
nor only do not think the ſupport of old age to” 


conſiſt in the multitude of clients, but look for 
that ſolitude which you dread, as for a ſafe har- 
bour. For I eſteem repoſe to be the moſt grace- 
ful refuge in the laſt ſtage of life. Thoſe other 
matters, although they are of aſliſtance, I mean 
hiſtory, and public juriſprudence, and the veſtiges 
of antiquity, and force of examples, if ever 1 
have occaſion for them, I will borrow from Lon- 
ginus my familiar friend, and one of the greateſt 125 
erudition in ſuch affairs. Nor. will 1 diſſuage 
theſe youths from (what you juſt now encouraged © 


them to) reading every thing, hearing every thing, 


being converſant in every liberal ſtudy, and all 
polits learning: * upon my word 1 do not 
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| imagine they will have much time, if they a are in- 
. clined to perſue and practiſe your precepts, ,.C Craſ- 
. ſas, who ſeemed to me to impoſe obligations upo! upon 
their youth almoſt roo hard, but yet neceſſary 10 
_ , the attainment of their deſires. For both ſud- 
den exerciſes upon ſtared caſes, and accurate and 
meditated comments, and the formation of that 
| tile of yours which you truly ſaid to be the mo- 
delſer and finiſher of the art of ſpeaking, require. 
much toil; and that compariſon of their own. 
orations with the writings of others, and that ex- 
temporal diſputation on the works of another by 
way of praiſe or cenſure, confirmation or refuta- 
tion, demand. no ordinary exertion of capacity, 
eicher to remember or imitate. 55 
61. But that other matter was 8 and 
indeed 1 fear will have greater efficacy to deter | 
8 than to encourage. ' You would have every one | 
of. us in our way to be a ſort of Roſcius; and 
you ſaid that theſe things which were re right iy 
not fo much attract approbation, as thoſe which 
were wrong created a ſettled, diſguſt: but I. do. 
not think the ſpectators regard us with ſo nice 
N and difficult a judgment as they do the players. 
7 herefore we are, I perceive, often heard witk 
| the utmoſt attention, although we are hoarſe, for . 
the matter itſelf, and the cauſe detain the au- 
dience; but Xlopas (73),. if he has the leaſt. 
. tendency to hoarſeneſs, i is exploded. For in thoſe, 
3 from whom nothing is expected but to delight 
the ear, we are diſguſted at the leaſt diminution 
of that delight. But in eloquence there ate 
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not conſummate in all parts, but luſttions! 
in moſt, yet cannot fail of attracting ſingu- 


lar admiration. To return therefore to that irſt | 


poſition, let us conſtitute the orator to be, as 


Craffus deſcribed him, He that can ſpeak in a 
manner adapted to perſuade ; and let him be con- 


fined to thoſe matters which are of common uſage 


in civil ſociety and the Forum, and laying aſide 
all other ſtudies, however illuſtrious and magni- 


ficent they may be, let him apply himſelf to this 
ſingle: buſineſs, if I may ſay fo, day and night; 
and imitate him who is, beyond a doubt, allowed” 


to have been a conſummate orator, the Athenian = 2 


Demoſthenes (74), in whom there is reported to 
have been ſuch a diſpoſition to ſtudy, and ſo 


great induſtry, that he firſt of all over-came the 


impediments of nature by pains and diligence; 
and whereas he ſtammered ſo as not to be able to 


pronounce the firſt letter of that art which he 


was ſo ſtudious to acquire, he effected by medi- 
tation that no perſon is thought to have ſpoken 
in a plainer manner. Next, whereas his breath 


was ſhort, he attained ſuch a method of holding 


it in ſpeaking, that in one continuation of words 
(as his writings declare) he could twice raiſe his 
voice to the higheſt pitch, and recover it as of- 
ten to its natural tone. Who alſo, (as it is hand- 
ed down by tradition from memory) putting peb- 


bles into his mouth, uſed himſelf to pronounce 


many verſes in the loudeſt voice without taking 
breath; and that not ſtanding in one place, but 
walking forward, and aſcending gradually up 


ſame InP hill. -) With ſuch exhortations as theſe, 
| 8 3 L earneſt- 
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I earveſtly agree with you Craſſus,” are. 8 to 


be encouraged to ſtudy and induſtry : thoſe other 


matters which you collected from various and 


_ diſtin& arts and ſciences, though you have ac- 


quired them all yourſelf, are, I conceive, remote 
from the buſineſs and employment of an orator. . 
62. When Antonius had done Tpeaking, Sul- | 
icius and Cotta ſeemed to doubt whoſe diſcourſe 
two appeared to approach nearer to the 

3 Then Craſſus, Lou make our orator a 


mere mechanic Antony; but I do not know 
Whether you are not really of another opinion, 
and are practiſing your accuſtomed and wonder- 


ful talents at a reply in refuting what has been 
ſaid, in which no perſon was ever your ſuperior: 
the exerciſe of which faculty properly belongs to 


orxators, but is now become the common uſage 


o \ * 


af philoſophers, eſpecially of thoſe who are wont 


to harangue moſt . copiouſly on any ſubject pro- 
poſed, on both ſides the queſtion. But I not only 


thought it my duty particularly in the hearing 
of theſe young gentlemen, to give information 
of the qualities and abilities of him that paſſed 
his whole life in courts of juſtice, and carried thi- 
ther no greater degree of knowlege than the neceſ- 


ſity of the cauſes he was employed in, required; 
but had ſomething greater in contemplation When 


I gave it as my opinion that the complete orator, 


eſpecially in ſuch a republic as ours, ought to be 


deficient in nothing that could adorn bis profeſ-. . = 
fion. But you, ſince you have circumſcribed, th 


whole buſineſs of an orator within ſuch nartow- 


| limits, will I” wich the, leſs difficulty | 


Ip 
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thoſe precepts relative to his duty and employ- 
ment, which have been defired from you; but, I 
fancy, this will be more agreeable to-morrow, - 
for we have diſcourſed enough for to-day. And 


now, ſince Scævola has appointed to go to 
his own Tuſculanum, he will repoſe a little. 


till the heat is abated; and we ourſelves, as it is 


à ſeaſonable time, will conſult our health. The 
vola, Truly, ſays he, I could wiſh I had not 
made an appointment to come to the Tuſculanum 
to-day to Lælius: I could willingly hear Ant- 
nius: and as he aroſe from his ſeat he ſmiled and 


ſaid, For he was not ſo troubleſome to me, when 
he pulled our civil law to pieces, as he was di- 


verting when he n bas. 0 own ignorance of + 


propoſal pleaſed the whole company. Then Scæ- 
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--DIALQGUE or Book the Firſt. 


0) R. Middleton in that celebrated performance the Life 
2 of Cicero, informs us that this piece, which has juſtly 


been the admiration of the learned in all ages, was 


Sniſh'd in the 5; 2d year of Cicero's age, during his retreat in 

the country in ſummer, in the year of Rome 698. when Pom- 
x the Great and M. Craſſus were, for the ſecond time, con- 
54 Cicero then choſe to retire, becauſe, as he tells us kim- 
ſelf in the 13th-letter of the 4th book to, Atticus, he was out 


of the way of thoſe ſquabbles, where he muſt either have de- 


ſended, what he did not approve, or deſerted the man whom 
he o not to forſake, by whom he meant Fompey. This 
treatiſe he ſent to Atticus, and promiſes alſo to ſend to Lentu- 


- Jus ; telling bim, That he had intermitted his old taſk of ora- 


tions, and betaken himfelf to the milder and gentler ſtudies; 
in which he had fniſhed, to his ſatisfaction, three books, by 
way of dialogue, on the ſubject of the orator, in Ariſtotle's 
manner; which would be of uſe to his ſon, young Lentulus, 
being drawn, not in the ordinary way of the ſchools, and the 
dry method of precepts, but comprehending all that the an- 


cients, and eſpecially Ariſtotle and Iſocrates had taught on the 


inftitution of an orator, Ep. Fam. 1. 9. 


The three books contain as many dialogues, upon the cha- 
racter and idea of the perfect orator ; the principal ſpeakers 


were L. Craſſus and M. Antonius; perſons of the firſt dignity 

in the republic, and the greateſt maſters of eloquence which 
Rome had then known: they were near forty years older than 
Cicero, and the firft Romans, 'who could pretend to diſpute 
the prize of oratory with the Greeks ; and who carried the 
latin tongue to a degree of perfection, which left little or no 
room for any farther improvement, Brutus 275, 250. The 
diſputation was undertaken at the defire and for the inſtruction 


of two young orators of great hopes, C. Cotta and P. Sulpi · 
eius, who were then beginning to floriſh at the bar: Cicero 


_ bimfelf was not preſent at it, but being informed by Cotta of 
the principal heads and general argument of the whole, ſup- 
phed the reſt from his own invention, agreeably to the different 
ile and manner, which thoſe great men were known to per 


on 


BB 


x 


B 


| "meV. 
but eſpecially of Craſſus, who had been the director of his early 
ſtadies ; and to whom he aſſigns the defence of that notion 
which he himſelf always entertained of the character of a con- 
ſummate ſpeaker. De Orat. 3. 4. E 
Atticus was exceedingly pleaſed with this treatiſe, and com- 
mended it to the ſkies ; but objected to the prop.iety of dif- 
miſſing Scævola from the diſputation, after he had once been 

introduced into the firſt dialogue. Cicero defends himſelf 
the example of their god, Plato, as he calls him, in his | 
on government ; where the ſcene being laid in the houſe of 
an old gentleman, Cephalus, the old man, after bearing a part 
in the firſt converſation, excuſes himſelf, that he muſt. go to 
rayers and returns no more; Plato not thinking it ſuitable 

to the character of his age, to be detained in the com 
through ſo long a diſcourſe : that with greater reaſon therefore, 
he had uſed the ſame caution in the caſe of Sczvola ; fince it 
was not decent to ſuppoſe a ex- of his dignity, extreme 
age, and infirm health, ſpending ſeveral days ſucceſſively in 
another man's houſe: that the firſt day's dialogue related to his 
particular profeſſion, but the other too turned chiefly on the 
rules and precepts of the art, where it was not proper for one of 
Scevola's temper and character to aſſiſt only as a hearer. Ad 
Aitic. 4. 16. This admirable work remains intire, a ſtanding 
monument of Cicero's parts and abilities; which while it ex- 
hibits to us the idea of a perfect orator, and marks out the 
way, by which Cicero formed himſelf to that character, it ex- 
planes the reaſon likewiſe why no body has fince equalled him, 
or ever will, till there be found again united, what will hard- 
be found fingle in any man, the ſame induſtry, and the 
ſame parts. This is Dr. Middleton's ingenious account of this 
piece, which I have tranſcribed as the beſt preface to the tran- 

ation of it, which I would have confidered only as an inter- 
retation to render the underſtanding of the original more eaſy, - 
ppy if I have not miſtaken the author's ſenſe without having 
the vanity to think I have any where, caught his ſtile or man- 
ner; I was alſo tempted to make theſe collections by way of 
notes, and to add ſome things of my own by way of illuſtra- 


tion, thoſe I had ſeen having been generally occupied in . 


giving the various readings of the text, which though they 
have their uſe in the literary world, and the emendations, 

eſpecially thoſe of Dr. Pearce, the preſent learned biſhop of 
Rocheſter, are very ingenious, and in many paſſages. make the 
original more elegant as well as more intelligible, yet I ap- 
prehended there were ſtill wanting ſuch remarks as tended to 
explane the ſpirit and defign of the work, and render the un- 
derſtanding of it more eaſy to ordinary capacities. 3 
(2) The age for putting on the manly gown was, in Ci- 
cero's time, at ſixteen,” when they were formally introduced 
into the Forum, the grand ſchool of buſineſs and a” 
9 1 i = Where 


4 


| Cary. 
_ where the foundation of their hopes and fortunes were to be 
hid; bere they were harangued by the magiſtrates from the 
roſtra, and afterwards committed to the ſpecial care and pro- 
tefion of ſome ſenator diſtinguiſhed for his eloquence and 
KEnowlege of the laws, to be inſtructed by his advice in the 
management of civil affairs, and to form themſelves by his ex- 
ample for uſeful members and magiſtrates of the republic. 
. . (3) He alludes to his own baniſhment by the means of Clo- 
(ius, and to thoſe tumults at Rome, wherein his brother Quin- 
us narrowly eſcaped with life. _ |. 
. .(4) Dr. Middleton conjectures theſe to have been thoſe rhe- 
torical pieces which were drawn up about his age of twenty- 
one, and were publiſhed by him, and are ſuppoſed to be the 
me that fUll remain on the ſubject of invention, which he 
here condemns and retracts as unworthy of his maturer judg- 
went, and the work only of a boy attempting to digeſt into 
order the precepts which he had brought away from ſchool. 
Indeed, from the moſt diligent. obſervation I have been able 
to make on reading thoſe pieces, I never could perceive more 
of Cicero's flile 8. manner, than might be caught by imita- 
tion, and could never think them to be the work of Cicero, 
even in his younger days, but the performance of ſome more 
modern * by far inferior rhetorician. POT EGS 
[s,] By the firſt Cicero means the knowꝛleg hiſtory, by 
the fecond philolophy, or the culture of the liberal arts and 


Tiences. s 7» : 15 „ 
(6) L. Marcius Philippus was conſul with Sex. Julius Cæſar, 
in the year of Rome 662, in the time of the Marian faction of 
Which he was a zealous promoter againſt the authority of the 
fenate, as M. Livius Pruſus was a ſupporter of it; for par- 
ticulars conſult Livy's Epitome, 70. 71. Florus, Appian, and 
other writers of the Roman Hiſtory. 3 . 
)] The ancients were very fond of the. plane-tree, for the 
ſhadg which it afforded in hot countries, "according to Pliny | 
they were ſo luxurious as to nouriſh them by pouring wine 
upon their roots. There is. a moſt elegant deſcription of the 
L where the dialogue is ſuppoſed to be held in the Phedrus 
ato. | | 5 
_ (8) The Subſellia were ſeats in the Forum, where the judges 
fat in an uncovered place publicly, as what was called the 
xoſtra was a fort of pulpit, adorned with the heads or beaks 
of ſhips formerly brought from Antium, whence orations were 
made to the people. See Livy 3. 14. | fy 
(o) Lalius was the familiar friend of Scipio Africanus in all 
whoſe great actions he had a principal ſhare, but was chiefly 
famed for being one of the firſt encouragers of learning in the 
Romans, who before. his time had entirely neglected it for 
Martial exerciſes. _ Horace has drawn his character in two 


en hoppy Greg infant, = 


1 1071 
af the fmple nominative, Lælius, as Homer had wrote 
Ainias Bin for Abies, and many other expreſſions * a ſimilar 
nature. 

(10) See more of the character of the Sempronii as orators 
in Cicero's treatiſe called Brutus. 27. 

(1 1) Galba, Porcina, and Carbo, all famed orators, ac- 
cording to the times in which they lived, of whoſe characters 
we have a ſketch in the fame treatiſe, 

(12) Interdicts were certain forms of ond by which the 


Prætor either commanded or prohibited ſomething to be done, 
and chiefly uſed when any contention aroſe concerning poſſeſ- 


ſion, or Quaſi- poſſeſſion. They were divided into prohibitory, 


reſtoratory, and exhibitory, which laſt commanded ſome ex- 


hibit to be made of a thing for which the cauſe was depend- 


ing; they were alſo divided into thoſe which were N for 
the acquiſition, the retention or recovery of a poſſeſhon, See 


Juli nian s Inſtitutions, B. 4. Title 6. They were called in- 
terdicts becauſe the Prætor interpoſed a fort of an interlocu- 
tory decree between the litigants till the property could be 
tried. The interdi& to acquire poſſeſſion was called, QUoxun 
BONORUM, and given for the goods of a deceaſed perſon ; that 
to retain it was called UT1 POSSIDETIS. and Ur Rus, the for- 
mer given in real, the latter in perſonal eſtates, to him who 
had the poſſeſſion, neither by clandeſtine means, nor by force, 


nor precariouſly ;. That to recover it was called Unps v. 


given to him who had been forcibly ouſted, whereby the in- 
truder was compelled to reſtore him the poſſeſſion, although 


the perſon ouſted had himſelf obtained it in any of the three 


ways ſpeciſied above, to which Terence's — W * 
rs Eunuch, Act 2. Scene 3. 


Hane tz. mib Ge Vr, wel Dia vel a n 
Fac tradas: mea nil refert dum potiar mods. 3 


1 _ 


The poet Auſoniue, Id. 2. has given us the ait of inte. VB 


_ diQts.in, verſe to help the memory, 


Interdiftorum trinum Genius : Und ltr bf 
Vi fauero, aut UrR UL fuerit, QUorRUMvE Boxorum. © | 


The whole queſtion in, Tully's oration for A.Czcina is, Whe-. 
ther he who did not eje& another from his farm, but prohi- 
bited him from entring upon it, is liable to the. interdict DB. 
VI.  Interdifts have long. been wholly out of uſe with civi 

lians, ſo that even before Juſtinian's time there was no dif- 
ference betwixt them and actions, but we muſt remark that 
they my practiſed i in all their forms when Cicero wrote. this 
' treatiſe... ' 

(13). There occur here ſeveral phraſes borrowed from the. 


Roman law, which it is abſolutgly neceſſary to explane, in 


on Bd the . He manu conſertum vn, 


158 U care 3 


12 My Ar” be —— wo? 


cut; Of old, when the parties in any judicial conteſt went 
before the Prætor, they made a fort of ſham-fight with wands 
inſtead of ſwords, in imitation of combatants engaging hand 
td hand; this ſeems to have been ar firſt hut an imaginary or 
feigned engagement, for J no where ever read, in any claſſe 


author, that the Romans ever were ſo barbarous (tho? Dr. Eden 
fo conjectures) as to decide their legal controverſies by reak' 
combats, as the Lombards and other nations after them did: 
The judicial diſputes of the Romans being firſt ſettled by their 
kings, afterwards by the conſuls, and at laft by the prztors. 
To this cuſtom there are frequent alluſions in the claſſics. 


Ovid. Amor. 1. 4. | N 
Et diam Mea suxr IxHC AUGE Manon. 1 
and again, B. 44. 

*  Imjiciam domings in mea Jura Maxus. 
Martial, Ep. 1. 53- 5 | | 992 
„ * Douix vst vocabit ille 
$43: ESSE Mos MANUQUE MISSOS, | 
Perhaps Virgil, Zn. 10. v. 4199. 
AIxmczzxr MANUM Parcæ telifque facrirunt 


” 


© .-; Evandri, 
H mea su weteres migrate coli. its 


all which expreſſions allude to the old Roman 2 of 1 

ing their property, or right to any thing whi 7 5 

SE 1 "I am indebred to the learned Dr. Eden, in his 
Juriſprudentia Philologica, for the better part of this and the 


preceding note. ; : _ 
WR e contendere, To depoſit what was the ori- 
Final ſigniſication of the word ſacramentum, that is a gage 
in money laid down in court by both parties that went to law, 
which was returned to him who had the decree in his favor, 
but forfeited by him that was caſt to the Exchequer to be ex- 
pe in ſacris Rebus, and therefore ſo called. * - 
(35) The quæſtorſhip was the firſt ſtep in the legal aſcent 
and pradation of public honors, which gave an immediate 
5 5 to the ſenate, and after the expiration of the office an 
a admiſſion into it during life ; ſo that theſe officers, choſen 
annually by the people, were the conſtant and regular fapply 
of the vacancies in the fenate, they were the general receivers 
or treaſurers of the republic, and their number had been gra- 
dually enlarged with the bounds and revenues of the empire 
from two to twenty, one went with every proconful or go- 


vernor, to whom he was next in authority in ak agen. 
i > Where, 


0 4 1 

* though, not at Rome, they had ligors c wwe 
faſces beſore them. The firſt year any perſon was le of 
this office by law, was the thirty-firſ of his age. 

© (16) There were originally but two Ediles choſen out of 
the body of the people; afterwards the Senate prevailed; to 
have two more created from their order, and of ſuperior rank, 
called Curule-diles, from the arm-chair of ivory wherein _ 
they ſat, but the Tribunes ſoon forced the Senate to. conſent 


that theſe. new Ediles ſhould be choſen indifferently from che 


_ Patrician or Plebeian families, ſo that in latter times this di- 
ſtinction was only nominal, the two firſt elected „ | 
bably called Curule- Adiles, The interval preſcribed law 
betwixt the Quzſtorſhip and Zdileſhip was five years. "This 
was the firſt public preferment that was called a magiſtracy, 


the Quzſtorſhip being an office only, or place of truſt, with-. * 


out any juriſdiction in the city, as the Ædiles had. It was 
neceſſary to paſs through the office of Tribun or Ædile in the 
way to the uperior Ggnities of Prætor and Conſul. The bu- 
fineſs of the Ædiles, from which the name was derived, was 
to take care of the zdifices of the city, and to inſpect the 
markets, weights, and meaſures ; and regulate the ſhews and 
games which were publicly exhibited. on the feſtivals of their 
1 by which laſt article they often ruined themſelyes by 
moderate expenſes. . They had a precedence in the Senate 
next after the Prætors, and had a right to a * that en- 
; nobled their families, by this office. 
a 7) This. diviſion. of the Roman citizens into "tribes. or 
s was effected by their king Servius Tullus; the curious 
may conſult Lies, B. 1. I. 43. He divided the whole body of 
the citizens into a hundred and ninety-three centuries, accord- _ 
ing to .a cenſus or valuation of. their eſtates; and then reduced © 
eſe centuries into ſix cles, according to the ſame rule, . 
Agning to the firſt or richeſt claſs ninety-ſeven of theſe centu- 
ric s, or a majority of the whole. number: ſo that if the cen- 


* turies of the firſt claſs agreed, the affair was over, and the. 5 


votes of all the reſt inſignificant, in the election of thoſe ma- 

giſtrates which were choſen by the people voting in their cen - 
turies. which the Conſuls, Ceniors and Prætors were; by 
which wiſe contrivance the ballance of power was thrown into 


the hands of the better ſort. The inferior magiſtrates, and _ 


Quzſtors, wete choſen by the people yoting in their tribes, in 
which method the majority of votes in each tribe determined 
the general vote of the tribe, and a majority of tribes determin- 
ed the election, a manner of electing of all the moſt free and po- 
pular, where the meaneſt citizen had as good à vote as the beſt. 
(18) The Pretor was a magiſtrate next in dignity to the. 
Conſuls, created originally as a collegue or afliſtant to them, 
in the adminiſtration of juſtice; and to ſupply their place alſo 
in abſence. 7 mY * was bt one; bat as the daminio* 
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241 che affairs of the republic encreaſed; ſo the nu 


by travelling into the 


- nation of the art of ſpeaking ; the 
ſeems to be at preſent uite n _ the moderns 1 


- _cannot even 2 15 theſe ſuperior models 


. Heareditaten alienæ glorie 


e and 
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er * 
Prætors was gradually enlarged from one to eight. 
409 Cicero here deſcribes ſuch an orator as 1* himſelf ab- 


Hludely was, he is grand and diffuſive, and is very juſtly com- 
25 By Longinus to Ft Wide conflagration, as Demolthenes | 
been who was Brand .and conciſe to à thunderbolt or an 


Hurricane. Lenęin. Sect. 12. 


(20) The Romans, who had a paſſion for literature, and the 
Elegant arts, derived bro" em advantapes in thoſe matters, 
rent provinces the empire, eſpe · 

ctally ſuch as had been the ancient ſeats of learning, as go- 
vernors, inveſted with ſuch unlimited authority, far beyond 


what it is poſſible for any ſtudious modern to. attain. It was 


beſides the 1 # 25 reat men at Rome, to give a hoſpit- 


Able reception to all philoſophers and learned men, e 1 ni] 


thoſe of Greece, 1545 to 5 tufted ! in their n 


min the way of converſation. 


(2 4 1. cannot help obſerving here the great. artifice of c. 
cero, in ſeaſonably introducing his characters to ſpeak, i it now 


becomes the turn of the young men to throw out ſomething 


to induce Craſſus and Antonius to Bien of to a farther expla- 
it of writing in dialogue 


antiquity, _ 
(22) The Fus Cretionis, or Right of Cretion is, "canting to 


Ulpian's definition, a certain ſpace of time which was allowec 
to him who was .inflituted Heir, to deliberate whether it Was 


expedient for him to accept of the inheritance or not, The 
appointment of this time, Which Was generally an hundred. 
days at leaſt, was called Cretzon. (from crews a cernere_ to de- 
cree) the uſe of it was to give the heir time to examine the 
affaits of the deceaſed, at the expiration of which he was ob- 
liged either to accept the inheritance ſimply, or to renounce 


- it; but this practice was rendered uſeleſs by Juſtinian, who. 


eſtabliſhed i in favor of heirs in general, a liberty of E 
with the benefit of an inventory to be made by a public o cer, 
that creditors, and others concerned, mi ht have a juſt ac-" 


count of the effects, and the heir not charged Sond, 
e law of Eng- 


their value. On the ſame foundation Hands th 


land wick regard to executors. The expreſſion made uſe of. 
here: by Craſſus, is taken from the 15515 of form in theſe 
cretions, Cernito Hertditalem in diebus centum proximis QuiBUs. 


-  SCIEKIT POTERITQUE, nf ita creverit exheres Hans- 


TATEM CERNERE, 5 5 to enter upon an ellate, and Ci. 
cero, in his Epiffles, B. 9. Ep. 14. lates. to this cuſtom, 
of 3 nas cernere ; which ſhews how neceſ- 

2 1 the right underſtanding ' of the claſſics it is to have ſome 
Be, TH to the Roman law, fince the true 


— 22 


1 „ _- 
| the poets, depends upon it; how many of theſe have lately EE 

been — — light by the ingenuity of Dr. Taylor, in his | 
Elements of the Civil Law! How much does Samuel Pettit | 
contribute to the illuſtration of Demoſthenes's Orations, by his | 
Commentary on the Attic Laws, or Sigonius, to the right un- | 


derſtanding of Cicero, by his treatiſe on the ancient judicature 
of the Romans ! And on the contrary, it cannot be denied 
that the ſtudy of the civil law has been much advanced by the 
aid of claffical learning A 

. was-x mit remarkable infltice 2 this | © 
Find, having ſeveral natural defects, eg = 

indefatigable induſtry and ſingular artifice. 2 
(. 24) The Romans called all thoſe zew men whoſe anceſtors. 
had never acquired the great honors of the republic, and con- 
ſequently were entitled to no ſtatues (for it was from the 
number of ſtatues of anceſtors that they were eſteemed more | 
or leſs noble) fo Cicero himſelf was called a zew man, not that 
his family was new or ignoble, but becauſe he was the firſt 
of it who ever ſought and obtained the public magiſtracies of 
the tate; . INT 
oration on the Agrarian Law TR” 

(25) This ſometimes happens to the moſt experienced ora.” 
tors. Cicero himſelf was ſo intimidated by the unuſual fighe - 
of ſoldiers in the Forum, that he could not pronounce his ora- 
tion for Milo with his uſual force, conſtancy and freedom vi "as; Mi 
he himſelf confeſſes in his little treatiſe De optimo Genere — bi 
Oratorum, 8. 4. That oration which we have remaining be- 1 
ing compoſed afterwards, and publiſhed as a maſter- piece, to " 
ſhew- what the orator could have effected, had that trial been 
attended only with the uſual circumſtances, d m 2's — 
ſent to Milo in his exile. © 

(26) 80 Homer, when he would eovotnend the: Lloiitune' 
_ Ulyſſes, gives him a modeſt demeanor, making him 775 
r See ina 

(26. B.) This is of ſo great effect in an orator, that Ariſtotle” 
fays, in his rhetorical treatiſe, That nothing is ſo powerful to 
gain belief as good morals. | And father Rapin, the jeſuit, in 

celebrated com n of Demoſthenes and Cicero; makes 
ne Ian oy oo roger i 
ment. 

(27) Aba was an illuſtrious city of Caria, in Aſia 
Minor, a Greek colony, the place of 'refidence of this Apol- 
lonius, is mentioned to diſtinguiſh him from that of Rhodes, 
whoſe name was-Apollonius Molo, who'was texcher of elo- 
quence to Cicero and Julius Cæſar. 

(28) Cicero however, in his ark book of Offices,” has given, 

us Ae: ne woos ann * „ is nothing = 
#.4 — i 3 „ 


. 
x = 4 
© 2 


«* but n 2 or ſaid to the eireum 
«+ ſtances of times, places, buſineſs, and perſons,” _ - - .., 
(29), There ſeems to, me a peculiar delicacy, in making 
Cotta the ſpeaker in this place, rather than Sulpicius, for 
SCraſſus had been making ſo many compliments to the perſon 
- of the latter but juſt before, that it might ſeem athad ble 
modeſty to give him the reply ſo ſoon. 
. (30) Whenever Cicero ridicules the rhetoricians, oe. wien 
their art, which he frequently does in the courſe of this trea- 
, he reminds me of that juſt. ſarcaſm nn in his 
Hudibras, has thrown upon that profeſſion, - + 


For all a rhetorician's' rules bY 
Teach nothing but to name hls togls, 


* Sczvola the pontiff was. going into che field of Mars, 
election of conſuls, he paſſed in his way through the 
— there he found two. orators in much litigation, and 
Diundering grievouſly by their ignorance of the civil law. One 
of their names was Hypſeus, the other Cn. Oddavius, who bad 
been conſul in the year of Rome 626, before Chriſt 128. 
Hypſeus accuſed ſome tutor of mal · adminiſtration of the for- 
tanes of his pupil. This fort. of cauſe was called Judicium 
Tacele. Octavius defended the tutor. The judge of this con- 
troverſy was M. Craſſus, then city prætor, in the year of Rome 
648, before Chriſt 106. He that was condemned in this judg- 
ment of tutelage was decreed to pay damages to his pupil to 
r through his means, 
and moreover, by the law of the twelve tables, was to pay 
ſomething by way of ſine. But if the pupil, or his advocate, 
ht to recover more from the defendant than was due, he 
loſt his cauſe. Hypſeus proceeded in this manner, and ſo 
| to have been nonſuited. Octavius, an .unſkilful de- 
| . of his client, ought to have rejoiced at this, for if he had 
2 proved it, he had obtained his cauſe, 
x wg; — $91} wg rg 5 wt than 
as dhe, chogh eee eee 
to nit. 
2 ene ian, eng the Re. 
80 Cicero for Q.;Roſcius the comedian, 2 6. „ H 
hes are any private judgments of the utmoſt conſequence; 
. «« to character, and I had almoſt ſaid capital, they are theſe. 
« three, truſſi, tatc/age, and partner/oip, for it is equally per- 
fn RP gs a wp | which.is-the cement of 
« life, and to defraud a pupil who is in tutelage, _—_ to de- 
. | 66 ceive a partner in buſineſs :” See alſo his Oration tor Rot 
_ cius Amerinus, 109. 
(33) N was poſſeſſed by. Cicero himſelf in lo W : 
that Schultingius, - the German lawyer, affirms 
Ji e of Cicero, K 


Pt 
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j 1131 
the Pandects of Juſtinian there is no ancient author extunt; 
from whom more may be learned concerning the doubts and 
ambiguities of the old Roman lawyers than from him. 922 
(34) The cauſe was this, One man owed another a ſam of- 
money, to be paid for inſtance in the beginning of January 
the plaintiF would not wait till that time, but brought his 
action in December; the ignorant . who was for the de- 
fendant, inſtead of conteſting with plaintiff this point, 
that he demanded his money before it was due (which if he 
had proved, the plaintiff would for ever have loſt his cauſe). 
only prayed the benefit of the exception, which forbid the 
bringing an action for money before the day of payment, and. 
ſo only 2 off the cauſe for that time; this he did not per- 
ceive to be framed for the ſake of the plaintiff, that he might 
know when to bring his ſuit, and what his adverſary wanted: 
For by this means the plaintif, when the money became due, 
was at liberty to bring a new action, as if this matter had ne- 
ver come to trial, which action he could never have brought; 
if the firſt had been determined on the other point, namely, 
the bringing it before the money was due: For then the de- 
fendant might have pleaded a former judgment, and eſtopped 
the plaintiff from his ſecond action. See Fuftin. Iaſlit. B. 4. 
T. 13. S. 5. de re judicatd. Or wulcn 8UM THERE IS A: 
TIME OF PAYMENT, were words of form in the exception from 
whence it was nominated 3 as, THAT THE MATTER HAD BE- 
FORE COME INTO JUDGMENT, were in the other exception r7& 
Judicate. HHP ? SI LY 
(35) As all law is either public or private, ſo the Romans 
had their public and private judgments. I ſhall have occaſion 
to treat of the former in another place. Private law regards 
private property, rules concerning contracts between party and 
, Cauſes of mum and tuum, ſuch in ſhort where the inte- 
reſt of the ſtate, and the conſtitution of the government is not 
primarily and immediately concerned. Sigonius de antique jurs 
Ciuium Romanorum, ſays that in private judgments the firſt 
thing to be conſidered was, whether the controverſy was on a2 
point of law or of fact, or neither. If of law, either arbi- 
trators, or the Centumviri, or Decemdiri were appointed to de- 
cide it, if of fact, commiſſioners called Recuperatores ; all theſe ' 
ſorts of Judges being named by the pra tor, (as they had for- 
merly been by the kings, and then by the conſuls) if of nei- 
ther, he interpoſed his own decree or edict. The arbitrators! 
determined ex 4quo £5 bono, but the judges, according to the 
ſtrict rule and form of law, hence the diſtinctions between an 
arbitration and a judgment, given by Cicero pro Q. Roſcio. 
The Centumviri were choſen out of the thirty-five tribes, three 
out of each, ſo that they were in all one hundred and five," 
but called from the greater number, as we call the work of 
the ſeventy-two interpreters the 5 This ſhews the 


[14] | Of 
were not of very ancient original, for thirty-five tribes were 
dot completed till the year of Rome 512. about the time that 
the Pretor peregrizus, was conſtituted on account of the mul- 
titude of foreigners that came to ſettle there, the city Pretor 
not being ſufficient to tranſact their buſineſs. _ The 5 
* to determine cauſes, were aſſiſtants to the Prætor, they aſſembled 
1 the Centumviri, and preſided in thoſe judgments which came 
EE. before them, they chiefly determined differences about the 
ights of freedom, as may be collected from Cicero's defence 
of Czcina. A ſpear, or perhaps many, was or were fixed be- 
+ fore this court of juſtice, hence, Haſte Judicium, and Judi- 
e Centumvirale meant the ſame thing, And Lucan writes 
Sen trefides ad jura decem citat HASTA VIRORUM LE 
t firmare Fe CENTENO JUDICE cau/as. 
And Suetonius, in the life of Auguſtus : Auctor fait ut cen- 
tunviralem Hoftam quam quefturd functi ſueverant cogere, Decem- 
viri cogerent. As to the nature of the cauſes tried by theſe 
. Cicero enumerates them in this paſſage. Tacitus 
_ thinks they only tried trivial actions in Tully's time, be- 
cauſe there was no oration extant of his or any other great 
orator ſ before them ; but he was miſtaken, witneſs the 
cauſe of Curius and others, hereafter mentioned by Cicero. If 
the controverſy was on a matter of fact, the Prætor either gave 
bone Judge or three commiſſioners called Recuperatores, if one 
Judge, be ſo appointed generally called one or more to his 
_ _  affiſtance, as in the cauſe of Quinctius, wherein the oration of 
Tully is fill extant, the judge given by the Prætor, was C. 
Aquilius, who called three lawyers L. Lucullus, P. Quiactilius, 
M. Marcellus to alſiſt him, when he himſelf was ſworn before 
- he took his ſeat, the others took no oath, being not to judge 
but only communicate their advice, having received no autho- 
nty from the magiſtrate. Cicero's oration. for Q. Roſeius was 
395 alſo ſpoken before a judge, given by the Prætor C. Piſo, who 
q took M. Perperna for his aſſiſtant. The Recupexatores were 
fiſt ſo nominated, becauſe they determined differences betwixt 
the Roman people and foreign ſtates, relative to private mat- 
ters, and recovered the effects of the ſubject from the enemy. 
Aſterwards the commiſſioners appointed by the Prætor to ex- 
amine civil matters were ſo called. Cicero' oration for A. 
Cæcina was ſpoken before judges of this ſort, given by P. Po- 
labella the city Prætor, where though the queſtion was de Vi 
publica, yet as it depended upon a matter of mere civil right, 
it was referred to comiſſioners, for otherwiſe the Prætor him- 
elf decided all matiers of force' as an injury to the public. 
See the moſt ancient inſtance of the appointment of Recupe- 
ratores to decide a controverſy of fact by Scipio in Livy, B. 26. 
8. 48. to determine who firſt aſcended the wall at the ſiege of 
Ne Carthage, now Carthagena in Spain, and was entitled = 


1 
E 


ab 9 oVq—ᷣ— 


vate cauſes ſee Sigonius in the chapter de 3 p. 241. * 


ſeq.. and Dr. Eden's Elem. Jur. Civ. p. 235. & eq. | 
136) A preſcriptive right, called y the Roman lawyers 
Lcapio, is the acquiſition of property, by a continuation of 

n for a time limited by-law. - 80 Horace, | 


 Duadaini A credas conſultis LAweire? Usus. 


G pro Czcina, Usve Arto, hoc ff, Finis Sollicitudinir bs | 


Periculi Litium non a Patre relinguitur Jed a LN This right : 


was from the law of the twelve tables. 
(37) The rights of gentility and agnation were, differentz 


| For they were all of the ſame Gent, and were called, with re- 


ſpe& to each other, Gentiles, who were of the ſame name, ac- 
cording to Tully's own definition; Topic. 6. * Gentiles ſunt 
*< gui inter. /e codem Nomine ſunt, Qui ab ingenuis oriundi ſunt 
<< quorum majorum Nemo Servitatem ſeruvivit, qui capite non ſunt 
% deminuts,” _ they only were Agnati that were of the ſame 
Stirps or family as for inſtance, P. Cornelius Scipio was of 
the Gens C o whoever deſcended a eden Gente were 
to him Gentiles, oh the Lentuli, Caſæ, Cinnæ, Sulle, Dala- 
bellz ; but the different branches of the Scipio's, his own 


Stirps or family only were Agnati to him. Cicero adds Qui ab 


ingenuis oriundi Aut, becauſe it was frequent for the {iberti or 
freedmen to take the name of their patrons, and yet they did 


not become Gentiles to them, ſo P. Terentius Afer did not 10 ·— 
quire the rights of gentility to the Terentii, becauſe he was 
not ingenuous. C OY 


——_ 


an 


(38) That ground which a river hath added to your eſtate _, 


by alluvion (i. e. by an imperceptible increaſe) is properly 
uired by you according to the law of nations. And that 


2cq | 
is {aid to be added by * which is added in a manner 


. . Which renders it impoſſible to judge, how much 1 is 


een the ſpace of each moment of time. 
' Harris's Fuſtinian, B. 2. * 8. 20; 
ol By Circumluvion I ſuppoſe is meant an iſland which 


Pr 
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its formation by Livy, B. 2. C. 5. As to the civil law relative 


to the pro rty of it ſee-Juſtinian, B. 2 Tin T2 
140) I — expreſſed mancipiorum Jura, by the word con- 
veyancing, according to that of Boetius, ' Ozmes res qua aba- 


lienari paſſumt, id eft a noftro ad alterius Dominium tranfire man- 


cipi diff ſunt. Cicero's definition in the topics of the Jus 
mancipi is this, Abalienatio oft ejus rei ques mancipi eft; aut tras 
ditio alteri neæu, aur in Jure Ceſſo, inter ques ea civili Jure fiert 
Pofſunt. As to nexum I have rendered it by the word mortga 
as oro: the moſt ſimilar to it. Nexum eff; ut ait "Go 


| er A. & Libram geritur, idgue necti dicitur. This 3 
— . ra to the formalities of 


1 the 
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de Roman law, which created a lien upon whatever was fo 
1 


the r nexum, or mortgage money, hence the terms nent 


* 


9 
bo 


fi 
fies, denotin 


datio- and nexi Liberatio, of which latter there is an inſtance in 
Livy; B. 6. C. 14. The Jus vexorum belonged only to Ro- 
man citizens, as appears from Cicero pro Cæcina, where he 
ſays, L. Sullam ita ademifſe Civitatem V. olaterranis ut nexa relique-. 
ri. Whoever is curious to read more of theſe ancient forms, 
may conſult Sigonius de antiquo Jure Civium Romanorum, 


Page 90, 91, 92. V3 63 Hug | 2 

Tn e law of nuiſances in theſe particulars, and hät- 
ever related to the edifices of the city was within the juriſ- 
diction of the Ediles, and there are large remains of dili- 
tian edicts yet preſerved. They were (fays Dr, Taylor in his 
Civil Law, p. 216.) precepts or injunctions of office, The 
Edile had cognizance. de omnibus rebus promercalibys (i. e. ſet 
to ſale) had a concurrency with the Prætor, who commonly re- 
mitted the more minute affairs to his inſpection, ſuch as the 
market, the aqued „common ſewers, ſhews, roads, fireets, 
buildings, nuiſances, ftews, brothels, weights and meaſures, &c. 


.- Proponehant & ales curules ædictum 4 + Hearn canfis quod 
i dn Juri: Honorarii Portio oft, Juſtin. 1. 88 ph Tr, | : 


c — N R AEDILITIAS habet, N 


eee eee * Plaut. Captiv. 43, 43. 
(4a) Stipulation is derived from fipulu, which the ancients 


interpreted 10 3 the word /fipulum coming from 


nk of the tree. It was a contract by 
words inve the civil law, and not by the law of na- 
tions, and it is made by a queſtion aſked, and a fit anſwer pre- 
ſently made to it. At firſt the words were formal and ſolemn, 


| that men might not be ſurpriſed by light promiſes, but the 


of the emperor Leo took away the verbal ſolem- 


- nity, and required only the-apprehenfion and conſent of each 


* 


« 


| ew" in any form of words. See Juftiman's IH. 
(43) For be who had a fon under his power ſhould have 

taken care to inſſitute him his heir, or to diſinherit him qaminal- 
; for if a father pretermitted or paſſed over his fon in filence,the 
teſtament was of no effect. J. Inf. 2. 13. And if the parents 


difinherited- their children without cauſe; the civil law was, 


u_ 


—_—C — 
under color their parents were not of ſound .mind when 
eee . Jnft. 2. — a 7 We 
+. Schaltingius, in his oration on the Juriſpru Cicero, 

Ne — ermines this famous queſtion mentioned here, 
he ſays that as the civil law ſtands at preſent there is no doubt 
but the ſon ſhould have the inheritance, and the ſecond will 
de void in law, becauſe he was paſſed over in filence, if he 


* 
— « *% 
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| 177} 
been emancipated, he might have obtained poſſeſſion of 
effects contra tabulas + But that this was not received as 
at the time mentioned by Cicero, for according to the ri 
of the law of the twelve tables, whatever the of a. fa- 
mily ordered in his will was valid, although the Prætors and 
Centumviri even then er gd & bona, and not from any cer- 
tain authority of law invalidated them in favor of heirs, but 
then they went upon a fiction of law mention'd before, that 
the father was of unſound mind when he made his will; not 
that he was really ſo, but to obviate the rigor of the law of 
the twelve tables; the Centumviri, in this caſe of the ſoldier} 
unanimouſly ſet the will afide upon equitable principles, thoug 
2 without much contention, as ſuch law was before un- 

wi. 4 Fo 
- (44) I have before ſhewed the difference between being of 
the ſame Stirps and of the ſame Gene there was alſo'a di- 
ſtinction between the rights of Patrician families and Plebeian, 
the latter were all obtained by the fimple right of a citizen, 
but the former could not be gained without a law, paſſed by 
the whole body of the people for that req the bringing 
in of ſuch a law being the higheſt benefit the kings, con- 
ſuls, or emperors could beſtow. Stirpr here ſignifies agnation 
(ſays Sigonius) ſo that the Marcelli had the better title in this 
cauſe. For to uſe the words of that author, Quemaumodum Fa- 
milia nos propius attingit quam Gent, fic Agnati artiore nobi/cum . 
quam Gentiles neceſſitudine juncti ſum, cujus rei Argumento f 


hb Lex 12 Tabulatum frrigſirum Turelam primum agnatis deitid 


gentilibus commiſit ; eademgue patris familias inteſtato mort 3 
cumam primum ad Anatol poft ad Gentiles voluit 4 | 
5 HE 5 ; 


the Roman law, if a freedman (and the caſe 


- fon, as here, ſeems to have been the ſame) died inteſtate with- 


8 2 


Du Morte ad me LG ADEG Bona. 


oilt, 1. Children of his own (not adopted). 2. Brothers and 
ſiſters 3 or, 3. Parents; his patrons, or their children, or 


 Apnati, to the fifth degree, were called to the ſucceſſion. H- 


REDITATEM RED11SSE, this was the proper term of law where 
the inheritance reverted to the family for want of children, &. 
or a will, ſo Terence And. A. 4. Sc. 5. v. 4. * 


o 


« (45) The Fu Applicationis was a right which hich 4 Roman 


Qu Patrunui had to the eſtate of a foreign client dying ins 


teſtate. He was called Quaff. Parronur, becauſe none but No- 
man citizens could have pacrons, that relation of patron and 
client betwixt the Patrieians and Plebeians, being wiſel or- 
dained by Romulus, that they might be linked together by 


mutual good offices. The difficulty, in this cauſe, proc | 
from the obſcurity of the law on which this kind of right was 
= 1 . (46) The 


— 


„ FRY) 
(46) The ſervices of city-eſtates are thoſe which appertain 
* It is required by city: ſervices, that neighbours 
ſhould bear the burdens of neighbours; and, by ſuch ſervices, 
one neighbour may be permitted to place a beam upon the 
wall. of another; may be compelled to receive the droppings 
and currents from the gutter-pipes of another, man's houſe upon 
his.own houſe, area, or ſewer; or may be exempted” from re- 
ceiving them; or may be reſtrained from raiſing his houſe in 
Height, leſt he ſhould darken the habitation of his neighbour. - 
” die ene e B. 2. T. 3. 
a) There is a more particular ſtate of this cauſe between 
Gratidianus and Aurata in Cicero's Offices, Book 3. C. 16. 
The Roman law, in that particular founded on the law of na- 
ture,  ordained,: to avoid deceit in _— and ſale, that the 
vendor ſhould give notice of all the qualities in the thing 
old which he knew of, or pay damages to the vendee for his 
filence.; to which law Horace alludes, L. 2. S. 3. 
3 — Mentem nifi litigigſu, 
But if he told the faults, or they were ſuch as muſt be ſeen 
by a perſon uſing common care, the vendee ſuffered for his 
oſs negligence, or knowingly, as Horace again indicates, 
Perun emiſli witioſum Dita tibi oft Lex. 1 


ce alſo Grotius, L. 2. C. 12. and Puffendorf, L. 5. C. 3. 
6438) The miſtake of Bucculeius ſeems to conſiſt in this, he 
mant to reſtrain Fufius from raifing the houſe in height, which 
night darken, or making any new windows which might over- | 
look ſome neighbouring habitation which belonged to him, 
but by the uſe of words adapted by law for another purpoſe, 
he reſtrained himſelf from building within the proſpe& of thoſe 
windows already made in the houſe which Fufius purchaſed, 
and ſo made himſelf liable to a city-ſervice, whereas he meant, 


6 


8. ; 


to make one due to him. . 8 
(49) This celebrated cauſe is fo clearly ſtated by Cicero as 
to want no explanation, it was gained by Craſſus, and the in- 
| Symon of the teſtator prevailed againſt the letter of the will, 
It is quoted as a precedent in this particular, that the ſtrict 
letter of the law ſhould not always be adhered to, in his ora- 
tion for Czcina, C. 18. where he has theſe very remarkable 
words, Paid? Vorbis ſatis hoc cautum erat ? Minime. ne. 
res. 3gitur waluit ? Folunias. Quæ | tacitis nobis intelligi poffet., 
werbis ommno non uteremur, quia nem foteſt, verba reperta ſunt, 
A 744 :mpedivent, ed indicarent Vaoluntatem. _ : 
459) Deminution is the change of a man's former condi- 


* 


Cat - 


tion, andd is divided into the greater, the leſs, and /the leaſt, 


by the firſt a man loſt both the rights of a citizen and his li- 
| berty, as thoſe who were pronounced to be the flaves of pu- 
niſhment, freedmen who were condemned to flavery for ingra- 


titude to their patrons, and all ſuch as ſuffered themſelves to 


be ſold, in order to become ſharers in the price. By the ſe- 
cond, a man loſt the rights of a citizen, but retained his li- 
berty, as thoſe who were forbidden the uſe of fire and water, 
or were deported into an iſland ; by the third the condition of 


a man was only changed, but he forfeited neither his civil 


rights, nor his liberty, as when he who was independent be- 


came ſubje& by adoption, or even the contrary, as when the 
ſon of a family was emancipated. ; 

Harris Fuſtinian, B. 1. T. 16. S. 1. 2. 3. 
The Jus Peſtlimimi, or right of return, was a privilege grant- 
ed to all priſoners, by which, when they obtained their liberty, 


they were repoſſeſſed of all their former rights, and at their 
return they were ſuppoſed, by a fiction of law, never to have 
been abſent. Pofthiminium is derived from Poft and Linen, we 


therefore aptly uſe the expreſſion rever/us Poſtliminio when a 
perſon who was a captive returns within our own confines.  , 
| Harris's Juſtinian, B. 1. T. 12. S. 5. 


Tt was not material to this right by what means the captive 


obtained his liberty, ſo that he did not mean to return to the 
enemy; on which account it was the better opinion that Re- 
gulus had no right to the Poftlimininm, becauſe he had ſworn 
to return to Carthage. As to the caſe of Mancinus men- 


tioned here, it was ſo much doubted of among the Roman 
lawyers, that a law was afterwards paſſed to reſtore him to his 


civil rights, and he is faid to have been afterwards Prator, 
by Sigonius ; On a ſuppoſal that he had not a right to the 
Peſili minium, he had ſuffered the ſecond deminution, as if he 
had been forbidden the uſe of fire and water, which opinion 
ka by 2 while eg he = _ entitled 
to the Ju Peffliminii, but w paſled in his favor an 
end to theſe altercations. A rt my # 

(51) The faderate Civitates, or cities in alliance with 
Rome, had not the civil rights of Rome, nor any other but 
thoſe of mutual defence, and were governed by their own ma- 


giſtrates and laws, fo that if the perſon here ſuppoſed, by his 
return home, regained the rights of his own city, he loſt | 


thoſe of Rome. And he who was forced into exile by the 
prohibition of fire and water, did not loſe the rights of a ci- 
tizen of Rome, till he got to ſome other city, which they 


called So/umwvertere, Cicero pro Domo. 30. Qui eraut rerum 


capitalium condemnati non prius hanc Civitatem amittebant quam 
erant in cam recepti quo VERTENDI hoc eff mutandi $01 cauſa 
wenerant. Id autem ut effet factundum, non ademptione civitatis 


him 


Jed Tei & Ah & I. En faciehant. 80 Cicero 
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nmnmuimſelf, though under ſuch prohibition, having been concealed 
by his — co received into no other city, had not loſt 
_ the civil rights of Rome. Darn; 
_ (52) Enrolment as a citizen made one who was in juſt ſer- 
vitude free, and this queſtion was only about the rime to which 
_ his freedom related, and thoſe who were free, if they refuſed 
to be enrolled, as they ſometimes did to avoid ſerving in the 
wars, abdicated their liberty. A 
(53) This paſſage of Cicero very remarkably confirms Dr. 
Taylor's opinion, in his Elements of the Civil Law, p. 347 
2 That bigamy was capital with the Romans, which he ſays may 
: | be inferred from the Code, g. 17.7. As to the point in con- 
| troverſy here, though a divorce; unleſs made in a certain form 
of words, was not valid; we may infer from Tully that the 
equitable conſtruction prevailed here, to prevent ſo many miſ- 
| chievous conſequences. The * was the rejefting one 
3 - to whom you were only eſpouſed, or contracted; but the di- 
Hure was after the confummation of matrimony, and was the 
Putting away of a wife, the formulary in the repadium; was 
Coxvirroxe ru xox UT ar, in the divorce Res TUas 71 
; HABETO VEL TIRI Acro. The renunciation of matrimony 
was the ſending a formal bill of divorce to the wife from the 
* Huſband, or # contra, which eſſential cireumſtance was wanting 
in this caſe; though divorces were petmitted by law, there 
were none, - ſays Sigonius, till the year of Rome 520; when 
Sp. Carvilius Ruga put away his wife for barrenneſs. Who- 
ever would read more on this ſubjeft may conſult Sigonius de 
ure Civ. Rom. in the chapter de jure Connubiorum, and 
= . Taylor's Civil Law Title Marriage. * „ 
e Perhaps Horace had this paſſage in view, but how- 
_ Ever he borrowed a phraſe from the lawyers when he wrote, | 
- » An Dur Fortune te reſponſare ſuperb © 
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(Fs It muſt be obſerved, that ſoon after the eltabliſhment 

of the twelve tables, the learned of that time compoled cer- 

fain ſolemn forms, called actions of law, by which the proceſs 

pf all courts, and ſeveral other acts, as adoption, emancipa- 

tion, &c. were regulated. Theſe forms were, for above a 
_ - century; kept ſecret from the public, being in the hands only 

bf the prieſts aud magiſtrates; but about ende C. 448: 
5 they were collected and publiſhed by one Flavius, à ſcribe ; 
1 and from him called the Flavian Law; for which acceptable 
. _ "preſent the people in general ſhewed many inſtances bf their 
2 


Livy, B. 9. C. 46. Civile Jus repofitum in fene. 
Pontifrum, Cn. Flavius evulgavit, 32 _— | 
rum in albo propeſuit, ut unnd Lege apt : „ Jcrreturs L- 

„ in his oration for Muræna, is re bly ſevere. upon 
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joſt contempt which they moſt certainly deſerve. But notwith« 
1 this the uſe of particular forms was very ſtrictiy ad- 
hered to, till the reign of Conſtantine the emperor, who, to 
his great honor, put an end to theſe ſubtilties. 80 far Dr. 


Harris, in the preface to his Juſtinian. We may however 


eſteem the work of Flavius not only very uſeful, but the foun- 
dation of all legal knowlege, and to have been of as much 
ſervice to the profeſſors of the Roman law at that time, as the 
regiſter of writs is to thoſe of the law of England at preſent: 
And -although many of theſe formularies became afterwatds 
- uſeleſs from the alteration of times, and circumſtances, as well 
as the promulgation of new laws, they are not to be treated 
with ſo much contempt as that gentleman ſeems: to indicate 3 
what Tully fays of them, in his oration for Murzna, is little 
to be regarded, as he there ſpeaks as an advocate; whoſe aim 
is in favor of the military, to depreciate the whole ſcience” 
of the law and its profeſſors, both which he held really in 
great eſteem; as is evident from his other works, wherein he 
is at liberty to declare his judgment. And from the conſtant 
adherence to theſe forms, from the year of Rome 448. to the 
times of Conſtantine, that is, during the moſt illuſtrious and 
enlightened period of the Roman empire, we ſtrongly in- 
ſer Heir ofs und benefit. : 1h OY 92 2 
(56) In proceſs of time (ſays Dr. Taylor, in the hiſtory of 
it) the Roman law, like the Roman empire, (of which it is 
recorded, ab exiguis profetta Initiis eo creverit ut jam magnitu- 
dine laboret ſua) became too great and burdenſome.” This 
complaint was as high as the age of Livy, Inmenſas allarum 
Super alias acer watarum Legum cumulus, B. 3. C. 34. This put 
ſeveral upon forming a deſign to reduce it into a regular ſyſtem, 
or pandeQ, a work reſerved for the emperor Juſtinian. Such 
were M. Craſſus, Sext. Pompeius, Serv. Sulpicius, according 
to Van Leewen, Hiſt. Jur. Civ. Of theſe lawyers mention is 
made by Pomponius, D. 1. 2. 2. S. 40. & 43. But nothing 
there of this deſign appears. We read with more certainty 
of this project being undertaken, tho' without ſucceſs, by 
Pompey, C. Julius Cæſar, and Cicero, as Gellius informs us, 
B. 1. 22. 80 far Dr. Taylor. This paſſage alone of Tull 
may, I think, prove ſufficiently that he had ſuch a deſign, but 
feemed to foreſee, that his other avocations would not per- 
mit him to put it in execution; for he, throughout this 7 
treatiſe, is fond of deſcribing himſelf, and giving us his own 
notions, and ſentiments, under the character of L. Craſſus. 
He is ſaid by Gellius to have publiſhed a book De Jure civil! 
in Artem redigendo, but we have nothing but the title remaini 
which only reminds us of the great loſs we have ſuſtained. 
(57) This Aculeo married Cicero's aunt by the mother's 
Ale, as he tells us, in the beginning of the ſecond book of 
thin treatiſe, and his ſons, by that marriage, 3 ; 


[TY 


| and hb his e Quintus, were all bred up . e with, FO 
In a method approved and directed by I. 
character in this dialogue, and by thoſe very maſters, whom 
Craſſus himſelf made uſe of. 
(58) It ne from Livy, B. 3. C. 34. with what great 
expectation of the people, and what ceremony and magnii- 


Andes theſs laws of the twelve tables, here io remarkably com- 


mended, were firſt promulgated by the Decemviri. This col- 
lection, or body of laws, has been honored (ſays Dr. Taylor) 
with the higheſt teſtimonies iy ſome of the beſt writers of an- 
tiquity, Livy calls them Font onnis publics privatique Juris. 
Tacitus Annal. 27. Finis equi Juris Favorinus in A. Gellius 
affirms, B. 20. C. 1. Se non minus capide — 2 LE: 12 Tabs- - 
rum 3 Platonis decem *libros de Legibur. It appears from 
Livy, B. 9. C. 1. that they were deſtroyed when Rome was 
facked by the Gauls, but ſome tranſcripts or copies were left, 
from which their loſs was mduſtrioufly 2 The frag- 
ments of theſe laws have been collected from the old writers 
Cicero, A. Gellius, &c. and reduced with great accuracy un- 
der their original and proper diviſion twelve heads or 
tables, and moreover illuſtrated by a good comment of Go- 
thofred, in a work entitled Qaatuor Fortes Juris Ciwilis. How- 
ever they were always conſidered as the baſis and foundation, 
and the interpretation of them, by many of excellent learning. 
- became a part of and conſtituted — Lowe the Romans 
properly ſo called. 
(58 B.) This paſſ: paſage n Muſrated by the example of Ulyſſes 
through patrio and the love of his country, choſe 
— + to Ithaca, a 1 iſland, than enjoy the im- 
mortality which was offered him by the 1 
| Homer ſays in the Odyiicy, B. 5. v. 208. 2 
3 Eabed. x ' «90, pos cu t rok d bee. 
Adas alot 1 tive, beer fophrves Tap Boda  . 2 
Tu dhe, The alt zt, Sala Tails. 


« Thy heart mich ſcitle.in this ſeene of 2 5 Wien 
3 And ev'n theſe ſlighted charms mi * learn ta pleaſe, | 
A willing goddeſs and immortal ö 5 
3 Might baniſh from thy mind an abſent wile. Por. 


e verſe the 21gth, be rejodt the offer. . 


Ae 25 Ws thin xai eh, alla Tavlos - 
| roar 1 iL, * »@T play 2 ens 


E Yet ev'ry day while abſent thus I roam -- 
«I n to return and WAV at home. 1 
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raſſus, the chief 


Fe 


3 „ | 
But Telemachus, in the fourth book, deſcribes Ithaca as a 
barren mountainous country, verſe 605. 2 85 
F ed dp Nene, fis, dl. 73 Nhe, 
Ayer, x partes imnpalog immabdlow - 
O28ape Tis riows zg, ud ,x, 
Aid a xixNalas, Waxn di Ts por mepimrdVlaun, 


«« Horrid with cliffs, our meagre land allows 

Thin herbage for the mountain goat to browze, 

Hut neither mead nor plain ſupplies, to feed 

The ſprightly courſer, or indulge his ſpeed, _ -. 
i FRY a ko Oe realms the gods aſſign | 


60 Small tract of fertile lawn, but leaſt to mi . . "Fore, 
And Horace, in the Epiſtles, B. 1. E. 7. v. 40. 1 wth. * 


Had male Telemachus proles patientis Ulyſſes, 
Non eft aptus equis Ithacæ Locus, ut neque planis — 
| Porrettus Spatiis, neque mult prodigus Herbæ - 


Ithaca, famous for nothing but for being the country of Ulyſ- 
ſes, but rendered very illuſtrious by that circumſtance, is a 
ſmall iſland in the Tonian ſea, betwixt Cefalonia and Zante, - 
now called Theachi, or Val di Compare. Of which Virgil | 
ives ſome deſcription in the navigation of Eneas, in 1 
third book, Cs Oe h 
Tam medio apparet fluctu nemoroſa Zacynthos \- N 
Dulicbiumpue, Sameque, & Neritos ardua ſaxis sz 
Effugimus Scopulos Ithacæ, Laertia Regna, "940 
Te Terram altricem ſævi execramur Ulyſſis. F 
Where Neritos is not a diſtinct iſland, but a mountain of Ithaca, 
which was a ſea-mark ; Homer, Iliad. 2. v. 632. a g 
ele iiyo xa} Niſfilor eivooi@vANor, 


% Or where fair Ithaca o'erlooks the floods e 
« Where high Neritos ſhakes his waving woods. 
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59) It appears from Quintilian and Juvenal, that this was 
a Ln — as 3 a rr afterwards under the 
emperors, they are alſo mentioned by Ulpian. But in Cice- 
ro's time the Patroni Cauſarum, or advocates, though they ſtu- 
died nothing hut oratory, and were in general ignorant of the 
law, yet did they not make uſe of any of theſe low people 
called Pragmatici, as the Greeks did at that time, but upon any 
doubts on the law, applied themſelves to men of the greateſt 
rank who preſided over that ſcience, ſuch as the Scævolæ. 
But under the emperors there was not the ſame encouragement 
for theſe great men to ſtudy that ſcience, wherefore the * 


hs, 
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„ 
„ ome. i060 the Grpeing cuſtom. Quint. B. 12. 
3. Negue ego/um noftri moris ignarus, oblitufue corum, qui ve. 
but ad Arculas ſedent, & Tela agentibus ſubminiftrant, neque idem 
Eracos neſcio fafitire, unde nomen” his PEAGMATICOR DM da- 


tum ja. S. M.. e, l 
S guater egifli, f conti if aureus un bo ; 
Inde cadunt Partes ex Fadere r 


(60) As the collection of forms publiſhed by Flavius, and | 


From! him called Jus ciwile F "ares ſoon grew defective, as 


new contracts aroſe every day, another was afterwards com- 
2 or rather only made public by Sextus AElius, for they 
to have been compoſed as the different emergencies aroſe, 
by ſuch of the Patricians as underſtapd the law, and by them 
ſecreted®to extend their own influence; however this col- 
lection, wherein were many new forms adapted to the caſes and 
- circumſtances which had bred fince the time of Flavius, 
. the OY from this Elias here 
61) > dendi de Fare, or the interpreta 
7 deciſions of the learned, were 1 univerſally approve of, 


hat although they were unwritten they became a new { 
& val = were called Auctoritas or Leben Prudentum, 


property y (as I obſerved before) Jus civile. This cuſtom con- 
ved to the time of Auguſtus without e who ſe, 
lected particular lawyers, and gave the ſanction of a 
patent, but then grew into 4. Kerwe al till Hadrian renewed 
this office or grant, which made fo confiderable a branch of 
the Roman law. 
(62) The crowd iſſuing from the leveè of a 3 
is deſeribed by Virgil very poetically, in the ad Se. 
8 * Tugentem foribus Domus alta ſaper bs id 
Mane um Jathe e e Undam, e Tg _—_ 
464) Dr. Taylor £ thinks Cicero meant to give a definition 


here of public laws in theſe words , que fur! Sons Civitatis 
atque Imperii, according to that in the digeſt. 1. 1. Pablicum 


2 ft quod ad flatum rei Romanæ Spectat, 155 in the Doctor's 


own words, p. 60. Whatever regards te public, the conſti- 
tution,. the government is called public = In Juſtinian's 
Infitutes, B. 4. T. 18. it is ſaid judgments. are denominated. 
public or popular, becauſe in general they may be ſued to 
Execution S2 Theſe lay in a very ſmall, 
compaſs. at firſt, for in the moſt ancient times, the public 
cries being only treaſon againſt the ſtate, parricide, (fo all, 
"Homicide was called by Numa in his law) and public rapine, 
or the embezlement of the public money, or any thing ſacred; 
_ though afterwards laws were paſſed a ae wAmPSins 


dm. extortion,” and other thi 1 


Sn 


lici dings in public affairs, let him conſult Sigonius, 
in his chapter de Fudicits, p. 247. & ſeq: as alſo Dr. Eden's 
upon B. 4. Title 18. in his Juri ia Philala- 


2 liſt of the objects of the Roman Jus publicum, which were 
igion and divine worſhip, —peace and war, —legiflation,— 
— and ves fiſci, — eſcheats, the prerogative, law of 
treaſons,—taxes and impoſts.coinage, juriſdiction, —magi-. 
ftracys,—regalia,—embaſſys, —honors and titles, colleges, 
ſchools, corporations, caſtles and fortifications, fairs, mer- 
cats, ſtaple, . forreſts, . naturalization. Jus Ciwitatis, and 
briefly guicguid ad Principem ad Leges ad publica Fudicia & Res 
Ciwvitatis pertinent, E „ IS 
(63. B.) Empedocles was a great philoſopher and poet of 
Agrigentum in Sicily, who wrote an account of the Pythago- 
rean ine, and the nature of things, in Greek verſe, of 
whom Lucretius has given a fine panegyric, B. 1. v. 117. * 


Aurum 9 cum primis Empedotles oft ; 


mala uem Triquetris terrarum gli in Oris:; 
Qu cum magna modis multis miranda widetr t. 
Gentibus humanis Regio, fſendaque fertur b | . 
Nebus opima Bonis, mult4 munita wirim Vi; 3 
Nl tamen hoe habuiſſe wirs præclarius in f - „ 


Nee ſanctum magis, & mirum, carumgue uidenr. 
Carmina quinetiam divini Peckoris ju. EE 
DPreciferentur, & exponunt praeclara reperta, 
Ut wiz humand wideatur Stirpe credtus. i 
2 


And Tully ſays, Acad. Queſt. B. 4. C. 23. Farere tibi Empe- 
docles videtur: at mibi digniſimum rebus iis de quibus loguitur 8. 
rium fundere. And in this paſſage he calls his work Egregium 
Poema. Concerning the exit of this great man, Horace, in 
| * manner, is very jocoſe in his Epiſtle to the Piſos, 
v. 462. S | 5 hats . | 

Mi ut /cis, an prudens huc /e dijecerit, atque 
4 N I : Hal gn 2 #1 
MWarrabo Interitum: Deus immertalis haberi 
Dam cupit Empedocles, ardentem. frigidus Atnan 
fluit. Sit Tus liceatque perire Paetis, 5 
miu qui ſervat, idm facit Occidmm. 
Nec fene hoe fecit; nec ſi reiractus erit, amn 
Fe bene la Jiu s, 


I ſhould conjecture that if he did throw himſelf” into mount 
Etna, it was becauſe he could not diſcover the philoſophic 
cauſes of its eruptions, as Ariſtotle is ſaid to have thrown him- 
ſelf into the Euripus, becauſe he could not find out the cauſes 
4 the remarkable flux and reflux of the tide therein. Lge: -- 


» 


5 * 


a 5 
tyr to his thirſt of knowlege, by endeavoring to approach too 
near to make his obſervations on mount Etna, as the elder 
Pliny was ſacrificed to the ſame curioſity, with regard to mount 
Veſuvius. For an account of this laſt ſee Pliny the younger's 
Bpiſtles, L. 6. E. 16. ; | elt. i Tf #2 CFR 
(64) Wich regard to the wills and teſtaments of the Ro- 
mans, the following matters are among others worthy of ob- 
ſervation. None but Roman citizens a right-to make 
or take any thing under a will. Therefore Cicero, to prove 
- Archias a citizen, ſhewed that he had made his will 
The law of the 12 tables gave all ſuch an unlimited power 
to diſpoſe of their effects by teſtament, they ſpoke. a general 
lang 48 N | | p 993 by 


Urt QutsQuz LEGASSIT sv Ret its Jus kro. 


But many laws were afterwards- paſſed, ſuch as the Faria, Vo- 

_ conia, Falcidia, to control this power in ſome degree. The 
Tex furia was a Plebiſcitum poſſibly A. U. C. 570. (ſays Dr. 
Taylor) enacting that no deviſor ſhould bequeath away from 
dis heir at law pra mille ats, and a penalty lay upon the le- 
for receiving it. The Lex Voconia, A. U. C. 584. when 
te former law was eluded, enacted that no legatee ſhould re- 
ceive more than the heir. The Lex Falcidia, under Auguſtus, 
which appears to have obviated all the difficulties that the 
ether lay open to, ſecured to the heir a fourth of the eſtate. 
As to the manner of making teſtaments, there were two 
kinds of very ancient uſage, the one was practiſed in times of 
and named Calatis Comitiis ; becauſe it was made in a 

| aſſembly of the people; and the other was uſed when the 
people were going forth to battle, and was ſtiled Tefamentum 


I 


* 


2 Procinfiu. But a third ſpecies was afterwards added, in fa- 


vor of ſick perſons and women who could not appear at ſuch 
_ aſſemblies, called Per E. & Libram, becauſe it was ef- 
by emancipation, which was an alienation by an ima- 
ginary fale, in the preſence of five witneſſes, and the Libri- 
ger or ballance-holder, all citizens of Rome above the age of 
fourteen ; and alfo in the preſence of him who was called the 
Enter Familia, or purchaſer. Afterwards a fourth ſpecies 
was introduced by the edi& of the Prætor by which the ſig- 
nature of ſeven witneſſes was decreed ſufficient to effabliſh a 
will without any imaginary fale, which ſignature was not re- 
quired before by the civil law, But it {till remained a privi- 
lege to military perſons, to make their teſtaments without 
writing, or the uſual formalities. | . 


See Harris's Juſtinian, B. 2. T. 10. and 11. and Dr. Eden's 
ee in his Elem. Jur. Civ. ſame book and _ 
$igonius's chapter. de Jure Teftamentorum,. p. 96, &c. Ib 
_ Taylor's Civil Law, p. 520, & fe. 5 EP 
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- As for the teſtament in procinctu mention 'd here, it is eu- 
planed by Plutarch in his Coriolanus, which indicates it was in 
uſe before the law of the twelve tables. It was a cuſtom at 
that time (ſays he) among the Romans, ſtanding in battle 
array, when they were about to take up their ſhields and gird 
their garments about them, to make their wills without writing, 
and in the hearing of three or four perſons to name their heir. 
It is alſo alluded to by Velleius Paterculus, B. 2. C. 5. 
(65) Dr. Taylor, in his Civil Law, p. 220. Has, beyond 
a doubt, eſtabliſhed the reading of Cautor in this paſſage 
(which here ſignifies a caviller in the worſt ſenſe of the word) 
inſtead of Cantor Formularum, which moſt editions have, or 
Captor, as ſome with a better gueſs, and has brought a great 
many ſimilar Poe from Cicero himſelf, and other claflical 
authors, to ſupport his opinion, amongſt the reſt I cannot 
help taking notice of a very ingenious emendation of Horace, 
in the firſt ſatire, where the lawyer, mentioned in the be- 
ginning of it, was ſunk in the 2gth line into quite another 
character, | | Me Oy, 
Pierfidus hic Cavro. 50 | 
till the Doctor's ingenious friend ſuggeſted to him, that we 
night A „ a 
Perfidus hic Caurox. 
, be * 4 8 
which is undoubtedly genuine, and the word which Horace 
(66) Coheirs, when an eſtate deſcended amongſt them were, 
by the Roman law bound to each other by the action Familia 
erciſcumdæ, that is, to divide the whole family inheritance, and 
ſettle all the accompts which related to it, as coparceners in 
Englam are compellable to make partition, uf. /z/. 3. 28. 
4. The word Erfum, ſays Feſtus, ſignifies whole or undi- 
vided, and Cio to divide, ſo Familiam Enctam ciere was to di- 
vide the inheritance of the family, which two words ErfFam — 
ciere were afterwards contracted into erci/cere, hence this law 
term uſed here Familiam erciſcere, Servius has therefore, 
I illuſtrated a paſſage in Virgil, at the end of tha 
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r ² in dierſa Zzadrige 
Diftulerant. n | 


Citæ, ſays he, is a law term, and ſignifies divided, as Bra 
nam cito, the inheritance being undivided, CI T guadrige 
therefore, in that age, does net mean guick or ſwift, as is. - 
generally imagined, but, drawing different ways. | 
(67) The Birch of a child to the teſtator, after the i 
a will, was a natural revocation af it, there was alſo a ci, 
revocation of the ſame fort. As if a teſtator, after making his 
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 reflanient, {hbild arrogate an inde 


55 14289 . 
from the emperor, or in the preſence of the Prætor, ſhould 
adopt a child-under the power of his natural parent, by virtue 
ian's -— 10098 rae then that teſtament would be broken 


* 


of a proper heir. Auf. 2. 17. 1. And by 


Parity of reaſon, if the teftator, after making his will, legi- 


a natural child, or a umous gra! was born to 
in the place of che proper heir, Cicero pro Cæcina, 
' (68): By Asian Hoftiliane T ſuppoſe that Cicero means, 
forms of law bufineſs as old as the reign of 'Tullus Hoſtilius, 


which were not only obſolete but abſurd, in a cauſe ſuch as he 


here mentions, which turned entirely upon equity, ſo that what 
Antonius fays here is ironically intended. The Leger regiæ 
were anciently collected into a body by Sextus Papirius, a Ro- 
man lawyer who floriſhed in the reign of 'Farquimus Superbus, 
and called from him Jus Civile Papiriaxum. Non quia Papi- 


rs de ſus quicquam ibi agjecit, (ſays the Digeſt 1. 2. 2. 2.) ed 
” quod Leges fine Ordine latas in mum compoſuit- This work was 
. extant in the time that Cicero wrote this treatiſe, and perhaps 


is alluded to here, for it was commented upon by Granius 
Flaccus, as quoted by Paulus, D. 50 16. 144. This Flaccus 
lived about the age of Julius Cæſar- According to Dr, Tay- 
lor the beſt and moſt rational of the Leges Regie were always 
obſerved as Mores Patrii, and by a quotation of his from Ta- 
citus. 3. Annal. 26. (though quoted by him for another pur- 


poſe) we perceive that Tullus Hoſtilius was one of the Roman 


sin ſome particulars, Nobis Romulus, ut lilitum, im- 


feritaverit . dein Numa Religionibus & diuino Jure Populum de- 


Vinxit : REPERTAQUE QUADAM A TVrLLo & Axco fed praci- 


| ue Servius Tullius Jauttor legum fuit quis eri am Reges obtempera- 


- (69) Ur: Lixeva NuncuyasseT, does not, I conceive 
with deference to better judgments, relate here to wills made 


without writing, which are generally called Nuncupative wills, 
nor did — nuncupare only ſignify to — an heir by 


word of mouth without writing, but more frequently to 4. 
dare laſt wills and teſtaments, the Formula Teſſamenti Nuncu- 
pand! is preſeryed by Ulpian, in the acth chapter of his In- 


.  Ritutions, and is this: ' Tabulas Teflamenti Teftator tenens ita di- 
en: He uri i mis TaBuLis CERISVE SCRIPTA SUXT, ITA 


Bo, 1 Lzco, ira Tes7 or” Taue vor, Quirites Tefftimonium' 
Prabitote: So that theſe words ſeem to have been thefirſt in, and 


i to have given a name to æ clauſe of the Roman law in the 


twelve tables, and perhaps immediately preceded thoſe mentioned 
in the 64th note in this manner, UT: Lix cu NUNCUPASSET. 
BT UT! QUISQUE LEGASSIT rr Jus Es TO. For this /folemw = 


© declaration was a neceſſury part of the formality, when the will 
= . ; i | £ | Was 
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was in <writing. And in this caſe of the ſoldier, of which An- 
nius is ſpeaking here, the father's will is ſtated to have been 
in writing in the 37th ſection of this very book, quem Pater 

argue Heredem neque exheredem SCRIPSISSET. nominatim. 80 
that Nuncupative Teſtaments are quite foreign to this cauſe. 
But as they have been mentioned it nfay not be improper to 
obſerve, that ſuch were allowed of by the Romans; Jaſtinian 
ſays, If any man is n diſpoſe of his effects by a Nun- 
cupative Teſtament; i. e. by a teſtament without writing, let 
him be aſſured, if in the preſence of ſeven witneſſes, he de- 
clares his will by word of mouth, that ſuch yerbal declaration 
will be a complete and yalid teſtament, according to the civil 


a, „ | | 
In this ſentence I prefer the reading in Phil. MelanQhon's 
edition, printed at Paris in 1543, Magico Carmine, inſtead of 
Magiſftri Carmine, which is very difficult to be underſtood in 
any ſenſe, but I ſuppoſe it to ſignify, in ſome maſterly poem, 
and I really cannot find out any other meaning. for it, ſtill I 
ſee no contraſt ; but there is a ſtriking one betwixt a clauſe 
in the twelve tables, which had the force of a law, and a ma- 
gical verſe or charm which could poſſibly have no effect whats 
| (70) According to that of Horace, which is certainly true, 
— Pix bomis off quis? 180 | 
„ Conſulta Patrum, qui Leges, Furaque ſer vat. 


. (51) I have ventured to tranſlate this paſſage in a liberal 
manner, as I could not make any ſenſe from the various read- 
ings of this paſſage, the commentators being all at a loſs how 
to explane it, as they were at the words Manilzane Leges in 
the laſt ſection, which I was obliged to content myſelf with | 
ſimply rendering into Engliſh, being able, on a diligent ſearch; 
to obtain no light either from the Roman law or hiſtory. 
However, the. ſenſe and connection is in both places pre- 
ſeryed, and eaſy to be underſtood, and all farther interpreta- 
tion, matter of meer critical curioſity and needleſs, - a 
(72) I cannot paſs over the name of Roſcius ſo often, with · 


out giving ſome account of that accompliſhed comedian, though 


his fame is univerſally known, eſpecially as his character bears - 
fo ſtrong a reſemblance to a moſt illuſtrious actor in our Wm = 
times, who, as far as we can jidge from a compariſon drawn 3 — 


by inference only, is equal, if not ſuperior, to him in his 
. Roſeius, by his ſingular merit in his art, had 

een recommended to the familiarity and friendſhip of the 
greateſt men in Rome. Cicero pleaded a cauſe for him, and 
| eng. cannot but obſerve (ſays 3 Middleton) from that ora- 
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tion, the wonderful eſteem and reputation in which Roſcius 
then floriſhed, of whom he draws a very amiable picture. 
& Has Roſcius then, ſays he, defrauded his partner? Can 
4 ſuch a ſtain ſtick upon ſuch a man? who, I ſpeak it with 
« confidence, has more integrity than ſkill, more veracity than 


— i experience: whom the people of Rome know to be a better 


man than he is an actor, and while he makes the firſt figure 
on the ſtage for his art, is worthy of the ſenate for his vir- 
« tue Pro Q. Ro/cio. 6. His daily pay for acting is ſaid to 
have been about thirty pounds ſterling, which was paid out of 


_ the public money. Pliny computes his yearly profit at four 


thouſand pounds, but Cicero ſeems to rate it at five thouſand. 
From the muſical compoſitions mentioned in this paſſage, 

we muſt imagine, that the ancient Roman tragedies in - 
performance reſembled, in ſome degree, a modern and 
we find Roſcius chiefly praiſed by Cicero for his geſtyre and 
deportment on the ſtage, in which the Italians are at this day, 
to do them juſtice, very eminent ; yet even if the ancient mu- 


1 ne exceeded the modern (which I cannot conceive) as an opera, 


- where every thing is facrificed to ſound, is but an inſipid per- 
formance, when compared to a good tragedy well repreſented, 
ſo the plays of the Romans, where muſical compoſition was at 
 Jleaft in ſome degree conſulted, muſt have been alſo inferior to 
the beſt of ours in the repreſentation, as thoſe tragedies which 
yet remain fall certainly ſhort both of the Grecian and our 
don in the writing; to ſay nothing of their playing in maſks, 
by which all the ſpirit of the countenance was loſt. Vet if we 
conſider what excellent judges of attitude and grace the Romans 
muſt have been, (for their paintings, but ially their fta- 
tues, which are ſtill preſerved to us, ſufficiently indicate their 
taſte in thoſe particulars) we ſhall entertain the higheſt idea of 

the demeanour of Roſcius. 

(73) Aſopus was an actor almoſt as much admired by the 
public, and courted by the great, as Roſcigs; his peculiar ex- 
- cellence lay in tragedy, as that of Roſcius did in Comedy; and 

in his voice as the other's did in his action. He acquired an 

immenſe fortune, which his fon ſquandered in a moſt ridi- 
culous manner upon the courtezan for which he bg» 
came a juſt object of Horace's fatire, ä | 


. de traflam ex aure Metelle 
[ Cailicet ut decies ſolidum exforberet) Aceto ' 
+ Diluit infignem Baccam, Ec. Sat. 2. 3. 239, Ke. 


Bur what Dr. Middleton relates of Eſopus, from Cicero's own 
works, pro Sext. 5.6.7. is more worthy of notice, and not 
unentertaining. When the decree of the ſenate paſſed 
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who acted, as Tully ſays, the ſame part in the republic 
that he did upon the ſtage, was performing the part of Tela - 
mon, baniſhed from his country, in one of Accius's plays z 
where by the emphaſis of his voice, and the change of a word 
or two in ſome of the lines, he contrived to turn the thoughts 
of the audience on Cicero, What he who always ſtood 7.4 
for the Republic!, who in doubtful times ſpared neither li 
<< nor fortunes, —the greateſt friend in the greateſt danger, 
« of ſuch parts and talents, =O father,. {aw his houſe and 
« rich furniture all in flames, O ungrateful Greeks, Incon- 
e ſtant people, forgetful of ſervices! to ſee ſuch a man ba- 
« niſhed ; driven from his country; and ſuffer him to continue 
« ſo?” At each of which ſentences there was no end of 
clapping.— In another tragedy of the ſame poet called Brutus, 
when inſtead of Brutus he pronounced Tullius, who eſtabliſhed 
the liberty of his citizens; the people were ſo affected, that 
they called for it again a thouſand times. war! 
(74) We have in Demoſthenes an evident example, that 
orators are made by art, and not by nature. Beſides the in- 
ſtances of his defects, and induſtry in curing them, here men- 
tioned by Cicero, there are many others in Plutarch, and 
other authors. As of the former kind,, a thick reſtiff tongue, 
hardly pronouncing the letters that require any emphaſis, or 
pliantneſs of the organ; a trembling voice given to interrupt 
the articulation of — words, and deſtroy the harmony neceſ- 
ſary to the moſt noble expreſſions: In fine, an outſide void. 
of that eloquence, which takes the eye, and prepares the 
way for perſuaſion. We have alſo. the following inſtances, 
that he omitted nothing that was able to correct nature, or 
bring it to perfection. Sometimes, to fortify his voice, and. 
accuſtom it to the noiſe of a tumultuary audience, he would | 
declaim upon the ſea-ſhore, and harangue the waves; a 
lively image of a popular aſſembly. Sometimes, that he 
might the better recolle& himſelf, he would withdraw into 
— caves, where nothing could diſcompoſe or diſtract him. 
He would very frequently cut off half his beard, and diſ- 5 
figure himſelf to that degree, that he was neceſſarily con- 9 
fined to ſolitude, for fear of appearing ridiculous. That, = 
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which coſt him the greateſt pains to correct, was his ſhoulders, i 
which he was apt to ſhrug up very diſagreeably in the heat fo. 
of declaming. He never practiſed at home, but he had a oi 
naked ſword hanging over him, ready to prick his ſhoulders | 
whenever they roſe into that e poſture. Theſe 9 
painful exerciſes were renewed every day with freſh vehe- | 
mency, and the earlieſt, tradeſmen in the whole city were 
later up than him. He borrowed a great deal from his ſleep, 
and ſpent it in finiſhing his orations, which made ſome plea- 
ſant people ſay they ſmelt * oil. But the ſucceſs however 
a | 2 | an- 
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anſwered all his watching and his labor, for he is by Tully 
| called the prince of eloquence,” and no perſon could ever 
diſpute that honor with him but Tully himſelf, and no 
icious critic, either ancient or modern, has ever ventured 

to decide betwixt thoſe two illuſtrious orators, or to prefer 
one to the other. This account is taken from the French 
ce of Monſieur Tourreil's Demoſthenes, which has been 


1 prefixed to an edition of ſeveral of his ora- 
Peterbarough, Lord Lanſ- 


liſh by the earl of 
| "Joi "Dr. Fend Ca . Stanhope, and 2 eminent hands, 
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younger days, if you remember 


brother Quintus, that L. Craſſus had attained 
no more learning than he had been enabled to 
do from the firſt inſtructions of youth; and that 
M. Antonius was entirely deſtitute of, and un- 
acquainted with all manner of erudition: And 


there were many who, although thoſe were not 


their real ſentiments, that they might the more 


eaſily deter us from our ſtudies, as we were in- 


famed with an ardent deſire of becoming ſpeakers, 
took a pleaſure in reporting what I have ſaid of 


thoſe orators ; that, if men of no learning had 


acquired the moſt conſummate prudence, and an 
incredible eloquence, all our induſtry might ſeem. 


vain, and the earneſt inclination of our father one 


of the beſt and (1) moſt ſenſible of men to pro- 
cure inſtruction for us, might appear to be a fol- 
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E were very much of opinion in our 
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ly. Whom we then, as boys, endeavored to 


confute by the domeſtic teſtimony of our father, 


and C. Aculeo our relation, and L. Cicero our 
uncle; whereas concerning Craſſus, our father, 


and C. Aculeo, who married our mother's ſiſter, 


and was eſteemed by Craſſus the moſt of all his 
Friends, and our own uncle, who went into Cili- 


cia with Antonius, often told us many things re - 


lative to their learning and ſtudious diſpoſition; 
and whereas we, with our couſins Aculeo's ſons, 
were guided by L. Craſſus in a courſe of ſtudies 
which he approved of, and were inſtructed by 
the ſame maſters which he himſelf made uſe of, 
we could alſo often perceive this ourſelves (when 


we arrived at a competent age to underſtand ſuch 


matters, though boys) that he ſpoke the Greek ſo 


5 fluently as to ſeem not to know any other lan- 
guage, and that he himſelf would put fuch 
queſtions to our maſters, and diſcourſe upon all 


ſubjects in ſuch a manner, that nothing ap- 
peared to be new or ſtrange to him. But with 
regard to Antonius, although we had frequently 
heard from our uncle, a perſon of the greateſt 


' Humanity, in what manner he applied himſelf 
both at Athens, and at Rhodes, to the conver- 
action of the moſt learned men; yet I myſelf alſo, 
When a youth, often aſked him many queſtions, 
as far as my modeſty in the commencement of lite = 


"would permit. What I am writing will not truly 
be new to you: for at that very time you heard 


from me, that from many and various diſcourſes, 
I thought him neither ignorant nor unſkilful in 
55 ching, that lay vichin * compaſs of thoſe 
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ſriennes af which I could form any pads f 


But they had each their peculiarity, ſo that Craſ- 
ſus deſired not ſo much to be thought unacquaint- 

ed with learning as to hold it. in contempt, and 
to prefer the abilities of our countrymen to thoſe 
of the Greeks in all particulars: but Antoni onius 
was of opinion, that his orations would be more 
approved of by the Roman people, if they ima- 
gined him totally unlearned: and each conceived 
he ſhould be of greater importance, one if he 
appeared to deſpiſe, the other not even to know 


any thing Grecian. What their deſign might be, 
is in reality nothing to the preſent occaſion: but 


that remark is ſeaſonable and adapted to the in- 
tent of this treatiſe, That no perſon ever could 
floriſh and excel in eloquence, without learning 

not only the art of oratory, but erer branch of 
uſeful knowlege. 

2. For other arts can 80 all Len them- 
5 ene from within, by their own ſtrength, but 
that of ſpeaking well, which is, ſpeaking in a 
ſenſible, and expert, and graceful manner, has 
not any peculiar diſtrict marked out within the 
limits of which it is encloſed and contained. For 
he who proſeſſes abilities in this way, muſt ſpeak 
well upon all topics of argument, or relinquiſh 
the name of eloquence. Wherefore I confeſs in- 
_ deed, that both in our own city and in Greece 
herſelf, who always held this art in the higheſt 
eſtimation, there have been many ingenious per- 
ſons who have acquired great praiſe. for their ta- 
lents in ſpeaking, without this univerſal and con- 
_— ada but I am confirmed in my 
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opinion, that ſuch a degree of eloquence as was 
in Craſſus and Antonius, could not exiſt without 
that extenſive and general learning neceſſarily re- 

_ quired: to complete ſuch great abilities and ſo co- 


| , pious a manner of oratory as they poſſeſſed. On 


which account I with the greater ſatisfaction com- 
mitted to writing that dialogue which they fe former- 
ly held on theſe ſubjects; either that the opinion 
which had always prevailed might be aboliſhed, that 
__one was a perſon of no exquiſite learning, the other 
of no learning at all; or that I might preſerve, in 
the records of literature, the things which thoſe 
conſummateorators had diſcourſed upon eloquence, 


in a manner which I eſteemed divine, if I could, 


by any means, attain and comprehend them; or 

indeed that I might vindicate their fame, now 
upon the decline, from ſilence and oblivion. For 
if they could have been known from their own 


| writings; I ſhould perhaps have thought it leſs my 


duty to be elaborate in theſe particulars : but as 
ene has left no remains at all in writing, the other 
not much (that is extant) and that compoſed in 

| His youth; I judged it to be a debt I owed - to 
men of ſuch excellent genius, to render their me · 
mory, of which we ſtill retain a lively ſenſe, im- 


mortal, if 1 had (2) power to effect it. And 


T enter upon this undertaking with the greater 
hopes, becauſe I am not writing any thing con- 
cerning the eloquence of Ser. Galba or C. Carbo, 
wherein I ſhould be at liberty to eſtabliſh any 
fiction that I might be inclined to, as no perſon 
now living could confute me; but publiſh theſe 
matters to the cognizance of thoſe who have fre- 
Mp quently 
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quently heard the very men, of whom I am treats 
ing; ſo that I can recommend theſe great perſon- 


ages to ſuch as have never ſeen either of them, by 


the remembrance and teſtimony of thoſe now 


alive and preſent, who were OG with Sou 
_ theſe orators. | 
3. Nor do I key you, at this time > 7 


life, deareſt and beſt of brothers, with inſtructions 


drawn from certain treatiſes on rhetoric, which 
you think illiberal (for what can be more refined or 
graceful than your language ?) but becauſe, whe- 


ther as you uſe to ſay from judgment; or as that 


father of eloquence Iſocrates has written of him- 


ſelf, from baſhfulneſs and a fort of ingenuous mo- 
deſty, you have avoided ſpeaking in public, or 


as you yourſelf: jocoſely aſſert, you thought one 
orator ſufficient, not only in one family but almoſt - 

in one city: I am notwithſtanding of opinion, 
that theſe books will not appear to you to be f 


that kind which deſervedly can excite your ridi- 


cule, on account of the barrenneſs in uſeful know 


lege of thoſe who have reaſoned on the art of 


ſpeaking. For nothing ſeems to me to be omitted 
in the diſcourſe of Craſſus and Antonius, that . 


any one could imagine poſſible to be Known or 


underſtood by the moſt conſummate geniuſes, the 
moſt vehement ſtudies, the moſt exquiſite learn- 
ing, the greateſt experience: which you may 
eaſily judge of who have pleaſed to acquire 
the knowlege and theory of oratory through your T2 


own means, © but the practice of. it through mine. 


n is no ordinary one, a we have under- 


PX 


But that we may the ſooner accompliſh that taſk, - 
taken, | 


\ 
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| * et us leave this our exhortation, and come 
to the diſcourſe and arguments of the perſons 
propoſed. The next day then, after what had 
paſſed before, about eight o clock, while Craſſus was 
yet in bed, and Sulpicius was ſitting in the cham- 
ber with him, and Antonius was walking with 
Cotta in the portico, on a ſudden Q. Catulus (3) 
the elder, with his brother C. Julius {5), came thi- 
ther; which when Craſſus heard he aroſe with ſome 
emotion, and they were all in admiration, ſu- 
ſpecting that the occaſion of their arrival was of 
mote than common importance. When all the 
parties had ſaluted each other in the moſt friendly 
manner, as was their cuſtom, To what do I owe 
this pleaſure of ſeeing you here at laſt ? ſays Craſ- 
fus: Are there are any extraordinary news? None 
really, ſays Catulus, for you know it is the time 
of the public ſhews: but you may think us if 
Fou pleaſe, continues he, either impertinent or 
troubleſome: As Cæſar was coming yeſterday in 

the evening to my Tuſculanum from his own, he 
told me, he met Scævola goipg from hence, from 
whom he ſaid he had heard a wonderful ſtory, 
That you, whom I never could entice into ſuch 

_yeaſoning, though I made uſe of every method 
of temptation, had held long diſſertations upon 
eloquence with Antonius, and had diſputed, as in 
the ſchools, after the manner of the Greeks. 
Therefore my brother intreated me, not of my- 
elf indeed too backward in inclination to hear 
you, but at the fame time afraid we might be 


. - xx6ubleſame'to you by interfering; to come hither 
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that a great part of the diſcourſe was poſtponed 
till this day. If you think we have acted too 
eagerly attribute it to Cæſar, if too familiarly to 
both us: for we both, if we are not troubleſome, 
and do not too N interfere, are glad we are 
arrived. 

0 Craſſus us, Wiſe reaſon W 0 
you hither, I ſhould indeed rejoice to ſee at my 
houſe, men for whom I had ſo perfect an eſteem, 

and who are ſuch particular friends ; but yet, (to 
ſay the truth) I had rather it had been on any 
other occaſion than that you mention. For I, 
(to ſpeak as I think) was never leſs ſatisfied with _ 

myſelf than yeſterday : but that happened more 

through my too eaſy nature than any other fault z 
who while I endeavor to oblige theſe youths for- 
got that I was an old man; and did that which 

I had never done even when young, reaſoned 
upon matters that were comprized in a ſpecies of 1 
ſcience. But yet this has happened very ſeaſon- 

ably for me, that my part being finiſhed, you 
come to hear Antonius. Then Cæſar, indeed 
fays he, Craſſus I am ſo deſirous to hear you in 
that kind of enlarged and continual diſſertation, 
that if I cannot have that happineſs, I can be con- 
tented with your daily converſation. E will there- | 
fore endeavor, that neither my friend (5) Sulpi- 
eius, nor Cotta may ſon to have more intereſt with 

you than myſelf: and will entreat you ſingerely 
to impart ſome of your courteſy even to me and 

_Catulus. But if you are not fo inclined, I will 

not preſs you, nor occaſion you, while you are 

afraid of appearing impertinent yourſelf, to think 
5 : e me 


1 


me ſo. Then the other, truly, Cæſar, ſays he, 
T have always thought of all Latin words there 


5 was the greateſt force in this expreſſion: for he 


whom we call pertinent, ſeems to me to have 
2 name derived from this, that he is not perti- 
ment; and that by the cuſtom of our language is 
of very great extent. For whoever either does 
not diſcern what the ſeaſon requires, or talks too 
much, or is oftentatious of himſelf, or does not 
pay a proper regard either to the dignity or con- 
venience of thoſe in whoſe preſence he is, or finally 
zs in any kind aukward or ſuperfluous, he is call- 
_ ed impertinent. With this fault that moſt learned 

nation of the Greeks abounds : therefore becauſe 


the Greeks do not feel the influence of this evil, 


they have not given a name to the crime; for if 
you make the moſt diligent enquiry you will not 
find out how the Grecians expreſs impertinent. And 
of all other impertinences, which are innumerable, 
I do not know whether there be any greater than 
their cuſtom of making the moſt ſubtile diſputa- 
tions on the moſt arduous or unneceſſary mat- 
ters, in whatever place, and before whatever per- 
Jons they think proper. This we were compelled 
to do yeſterday by theſe youths TP; anc 
having once refuſed. _ - 3 
5. Then Catulus, The Gretians, ſays 15 CraC- 
Aus, who were great and illuſtrious in their re- 
ſpective cities, as you are, and we all deſire to be 
in our republic, bore no reſemblance to thoſe 
Greeks who force an audience from us, yet did 
they not in their leiſure avoid this kind of diſ- 
courſe and diſputation, And if they ſeem to you, 


i lk 


as they ought to ſeem, impertinent, who "on no 
regard to times, places, or perſons z does then 
either this place ſeem not adapted to our purpoſe, 
wherein this very portico we are walking in, and 
this field of literary exerciſe, and the ſeats in ſo 
many parts, in a manner excite the remembrance 
of the Grecian ſchools and diſputations? or is 
the time unſeaſonable in ſo much leiſure which is 
both ſeldom afforded us, and now given at the 
very juncture we could moſt have wiſhed for it? 
or are the perſons averſe to this kind of reaſon- 
ing, who are all of us of ſuch a turn as to think 
that there is no enjoyment in life without theſe 
ſtudies * I interpret all theſe things, ſays Craſſus, 
in another manner, who think that the Greeks con- 
1 their palæſtra, and ſeats, and even porticos, 
at the firſt, for exerciſes and am uſements, not for 
diſputations ; - for their Gymnaſia were invented + 
many ages before the philoſopher: ers began to prate 
therein; and at this very day, when ſuch places 
are all become ſchools of philoſophy, their au- 
dience had till rather hear the Diſcus than a phi- 
loſopher ; and as ſoon as that begins to rattle they 
all deſert the philoſopher in the middle of his diſ- 

courſe, tho* reaſoning on cage of the utmoſt 
conſequence and weight, for the ſake of being 
anointed with oil for their exerciſes : and ſo pre- 
fer the ſlighteſt amuſement to what the others af- 
firm to be matter of the moſt important utility. 

But whereas you ſay we have leiſure, I agree it: 
but then the fruit of leiſure is not contention of 
mind, but relaxation. 


1 J have often heard from x my farher-in-law, 
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in converſation, that his father-in-law Lælius lius (6) 
almoſt always uſed to go into the country with 

and that they were wont to grow incredibly 
83 again, when they had made their eſcape 
dut of town, as from a priſon. I dare not ſay it 
of ſuch eminent perſons, but yet ſo Scævola uſes 
to report, that they were accuſtomed to gather 
mells and pebbles at Caieta (7) and at Lauren- 
tum, and to condeſcend to every ſort of paſtime 
and recreation of mind. For thus the matter 
ſtands ; in like manner as we perceive birds to 
Form and build neſts for the ſake of procreation 
and their own convenience; and the ſame, when 
they have completed any thing, to fly abroad un- 


reſtrained and diſengaged from their toils, in or- 


der to alleviate their labors : ſo our own minds, 
wearied with public buſineſs, and the fatigues of 
the city and Forum,. expreſs their joy by various 
emotions, and love to wander. when delivered 
from care and ſolicitude, Therefore in what I 
faid to Sczvola in the cauſe of Curius, 1 ſpoke 
no other than my ſentiments. For if, ſays I, 


Sczvola, no Will ſhall be rightly made but what 


is of your writing, we will all of us, that are ci- 


.  tizens, come to you with our (8) tables, you alone 
mall write all our Wills: What then, continued 
I, when will you execute the public buſineſs ? 
When that of your friends? When your own? 


When finally will you do nothing? Then I added 


that, For he does not ſeem to me to enjoy his li- 
berry, who cannot ſometimes do nothing: in which 
opinion, Catulus, Catulus, I ſtill abide, and this very thing 


is my delight wh when} come hither, To do nothing. 


and 


and to be fairly idle. For the third thing which 
you added, That you were of ſuch a Ii polition 
as to think life inſipid without theſe ſtudies, that 
not only does not encourage me to this diſputa- 
tion, but quite deters me from it. For as C. 
Lucilius, a learned and very polite man, uſed to 
ſay, T hat what he wrote he would neither chuſe 
to have read by the moſt illiterate perſons, nor 
thoſe of the moſt exquiſite learning, for that one 
ſort underſt6od nothing, and the other perhaps 
more than himſelf: concerning which matter he alſo 
wrote 7 do not care to read Perus (for he was, as we 


know, the moſt learned of all our countrymen): Le- - 
Aus Decimus I do, (whom we were alſo «quand 

with, a man of worth and of ſome literature, but +8 

nothing to Perſius:) ſol, if I am now to enter upon 18 


a diſſertation on theſe ſtudies, I ſhould not indeed 1 
chuſe to do it before peaſants, but much leſs be- 1 
fore you: for I had rather my diſcourſe ſhould 
not be underſtood than animadverted upon. 
Then Cæſar, Indeed, ſays he; Catulus, I 
cine [. have already made it worth my while in 
coming hither: for this refuſal to diſpute has it- 
ſelf been a very agreeable diſputation. | But why 
do we hinder Antonius, whoſe part is, I hear, to 
make a diſſertation upon eloquence in general, 
and whom Otta and Sulpicius have been ſome- 
time expecting? But I, Tays Craſſus, will neither 
permit Antonius to ſpeak a ſingle word, nor wilt 
I utter a ſyllable myſelf, unleſs you firſt grant 
me one favor. What is it? ſays Catulus. That 
you would ſpend the day here. Then, while the 
other hefitated becauſe he had promiſed his bro- 
3 | 1 as nes,  - 
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ther, 1, fays Julius, anſwer for both. We will 
do ſo: and you would detain me even upon this 
condition, that you were not to ſay a ſingle word. 
Here Catulus ſmiled, and at the ſame time ſaid, 
My doubt then is cut ſhort, for I ſhould not 
have governed at home, and he whom I ſhould | 
have entertained, has ſo readily engaged me with- 
out my conſent. _ They then all turned their eyes 
upon Antonius, and he cries out, Be attentive, I 
ſay be attentive, for you ſhall hear one from the 


. ſchools, juſt out of the hands of a maſter, and 


verſed in Grecian learning: and I ſhall on this 
account ſpeak with the greater confidence, be- 
cCuauſe Catulus makes an additional part of the au- 
dience, to to whom not only we, of the Latin tongue, 
but even the Greeks themſelves, are wont to allow 
the propriety and elegance of their language. 
But however ſince the whole of this, whatever it 


8 a 


, whether an art or the ſtudy of eloquence, can- 
not ayail, without the addition of aſſurance; 1 


will teach you, my ſcholars, what I have never 
learned myſelf, my ſentiments upon every man- 
ner of ſpeaking. Here they all laughed, and af- 
terwards, The thing ſeems to me, continues he, 
excellent in its efficacy, but indifferent as to the 
art of it. For art belongs to thoſe matters 
which are objects of ſcience: but all the powers 
df an orator conſiſt not in ſcience but opi- 
nion. For we both ſpeak before thoſe who 
are ignorant, and on ſubjects which we are ig- 
norant of ourſelves : therefore both they, at dif- 
ferent. times, vary in their ſentiments and judg- 
ments on the ſame matter, and we often ſpeak 


L 


to ab cauſes, ſo that not cath Craſſus ſhall 


ſpeak againſt me ſometimes, or I againſt Crafſusz 


when one or the other of us muſt: of neceſſit7 
ſpeak on the wrong fide: but alſo each of us ſhall, 


at different times, maintain different ſides of the 


ſame queſtion 3. when more than one cannot poſ- 


ſibly be right. I will ſpeak therefore as in a mat- 


ter of that ſort which is ſupported by fal ſhood, 


which ſeldom attains to ſcience, which ſeeks to 
entrap the opinions of mankind, and often ſuch 


as are erroneous, if you ſtill think you . rea- 
ſon to lend your attention. 


8. We think we have very great as n 4 
Catulus, and the more upon this account, be- 


cauſe you ſeem as if you would uſe no oſtenta- 
tion: for you have made a glorious beginning not 
only with what is in your opinion the truth, but 
with a ſort of dignity which it is difficult to ex- 
preſs. Therefore ſays Antonius, as I confeſſed 
in general, That this, as an art, is none of the 
greateſt; ſo I affirm on the other hand, That 
ſome precepts of very refined ſubtilty may be laid 
down how to manage the paſſions of mankind; 


and to conciliate their affections. If any one is 


inclined to ſay that the knowlege of this matter 
is an exquiſite kind of art, I will not be averſe 
to it : for as the generality ſpeak to cauſes at the 


bar confuſedly, and without any method, but 


ſome from experience, or from a ſort of habitual 
practice have gained a more ſkilful manner, there 
is no doubt, but, if any one gives a diligent at- 
tention, he may remark what the reaſon is why 


_ Tur better than others, He therefore who = 
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95 „ 
s able to effect this in every particular, has found 
out, if not clearly an art, yet ſomething that re- 
ſembles an art: And I could wiſh, that as I can, 
by the aid of my own imagination, recall theſe 
matters to my view as they paſſed in the Forum and 
in cauſes, ſo it was now in my power to be ſo ex- 
plicit as to communicate to you the ſame inſight 
which made the diſcoveries ! But I muſt conſider 
my want of abilities: what I propoſe now is this, 
of which I have already perſuaded myſelf; al- 
though it may not be an art yet there is no ex- 
cellence ſuperior to that of a complete orator. 
For to omit the advantages of eloquence, which 
carries dominion. with it in all well- governed and 
ftee cities, the very talent of ſpeaking is attended 


with ſuch intrinſic delight, that nothing can poſ- 


fibly be of more agreeable perception, either to 


+ - the ear or the foul of man. What ſong even ſet 


to muſic: can be found of more ſweetneſs and har- 
mony than the pronunciation of modulated lan- 
guage ? What poem of numbers more adapted 
to the ſenſe, than the artificial concluſion of pe- 
riods? What actor was ever more delightful in 


tze imitation, than the orator in the ſupport of 


truth? What again is of more refined ſubtilty 
than ingenious and acute turns of ſentiment ? 
What more to be admired than a fubje& illu- 
ſtrated by ſhining expreſſions ? what more ac- 

_ - compliſhed than an oration replete with matter 
and univerſal variety? For there is not any thing 
in which the orator does not claim a property, if 
it ought to be ſpoken to with becoming ornament 
TT 9. It 


ä + 
gp 11 is his part in giving counſel on the moſt 
weighty affairs, to deliver his opinion in a man- 
ner that is explicit, and ſuitable to his dignity ; 
it is his part both ro excite the people from a ſtate 
of languor, and to moderate their unbridled rafh< 
neſs. By the ſame power he is enabled to bring 
the fraudulent practices of mankind to light and 
deſtruction, and to eſtabliſh the ſafety of integrity. 
Who can exhott to virtue with more ardor? Who 
reclaim from vice with more acrimony? Who 
can rebuke the wicked with more aſperity? Who 
pg the good with a better grace? Who can 
reak the force of all unlawful defire by a more 
vehement accuſation ? Who alleviate grief by a 


milder method of conſolation ? Then hiſtory, the 5 


| evidence of time, the light of truth, the ſoul of 

memory J the governels of life, the he herald of an- 
tiquity, by what other voice but that that of the ora- 
for is ſhe recommended to immortality ?” For if 
there be any other art which profeſſes the ſcience 


of . compoſing or ſelefting expreſſions ; if any 


_ Other, but the orator is ſaid to form a language, 


and to vary it, and to diſtinguiſh it by the en- 
ſigns; as it were, of words and ſentiments; or if 
t any method be delivered, but by this art alone, 
either of argument, or compoſition, or finally of 
diſtribution, and order; let us confeſs that either. 
that of which this art makes profeſſion is foreign 
to it, or poſſeſſed in common with ſome other 
art. But if ſuch method and learning be con- 


fined to this alone, although thoſe" in other arts 


may have uſed good language, that is not on ſuch 
account leſs the propriety of this ſingly : bur as 
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the orator can ſpeak beſt on the ſubjects of other - 
arts, if he is made acquainted with them (as 

Craſſus ſaid yeſterday) ; ſo the profeſſors of other 
ſciences ſpeak more gracefully on their own to- 
pics, if they have received any inſtruction from 


this art. Nor yet if any perſon verſed in _agri- 


Culture, has written or ſpoken with eloquence on 


rural affairs, or even a phyſician on diſeaſes, as 
many have done, or any painter upon painting, 
is it therefore to be imagined that eloquence be- 
longs to that art: for, ſo great is the force 
of human genius, that many attain to ſome de- 
gree of perfection in every art and ſcience, even 
without inſtruction: and although a judgment 
may be formed of what is the peculiar property 
of each, from an obſervation of what every one 
teaches; yet nothing can be more certain than 
this, That all other arts can perform their fun- 
ctions without eloquence, but an orator cannot 
even acquire his on name without it: ſo that 

the reſt, if they are eloquent, borrow ſomething 
from him, bur if he is not furniſhed out of his 
own domeſtic ſtores, he cannot procure a copi- 
ouſneſs of expreſſion from any other quarter. 
10. Then Catulus, Although, ſays be, An- 
tonius, the flow of your oration ſhould by no no 


- means meet with the leaſt interruption, yet you 
will bear with. me, and grant me your pardon : 
for I cannot help exclaming, as the character in 


— the Trinummus ſays, as you ſeem to me to have de- 


— Woo i er er ER erntraens. 


” ſcribed the powers of the orator with ſuch ſubtilty 


of expreſſion, as well as ſuch exuberance of pa 
degyrie, for it moſt of all becomes the conſum- 
: mate 


66 
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mate ſpeaker to diſplay his abilities in the pralſes . 


of eloquence, for he ought to deck her with her 


own ornaments. But go on; for I agree with 
you in this, that elegant language is all your 
own; and if any one makes uſe of it in any other 
art, he has the addition of a foreign accompliſſi- 
ment that does not properly belong to him. And 


Craſſus, The night, ſays he, has poliſhed you for 


us, Antony, and given you ſome degree of hu- 
manity : for in the diſcourſe of yeſterday you had 
deſcribed the orator like ſome ſculler, as Cæci- 
lius (9) calls a ſingle waterman, or porter, void 


of all politeneſs and urbanity. Then Antonius, 
For yeſterday, ſays he, I had propoſed this with- 


in myſelf, that if I refuted you, I ſhould get theſe - 


ſcholars from you: now, as Catulus and Czſfar' 
make part of the audience, 1 think 1 ought not not 


ſo much to contend with you, as to deelare my 


own ſentiments. It follows then, ſince he who 
is the ſubject of our diſcourſe, is to be placed in 
the Forum, and in the view of the public, that 


we look out for buſineſs to give him, and for an 


Gy employment to which we chuſe he ſhould be pre - 

ferred. For Craſſus yeſterday, when you, Ca- 
tulus, and Cæſar, were not preſent, laid down 
briefly the ſame thing, which moſt of the Greeks' 
have done, relative to the diſtribution of the art: 
nor did he truly diſcover his own ſentiments, but 


what they had ſaid on this occaſion; That there 


% 


were two kinds of queſtions the principal objects of 


eloquence, one infinite, the other certain. He ſeem- 
ed to me to call that infinite, wherein the matter 
of 1280 was general, as 1 Whether elo- 

* | * * 7 quence 
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. quence is deſireable; whether honors are to 4 
ſought after. But that certain, wherein the que- 
ſttion related to particular perſons, and a point 
AIettled and defined; of which ſort are thoſe which 
ate agitated in the Forum, and in the cauſes and 
altercations of private citizens. Theſe, I think, 
conſiſt. either in the management of ſuits, 3 
giving of counſel: for that third, which i 
touched upon, and which, 1 hear, a by. 
Ariſtotle ( 10) himſelf, who has treated thoſe ſub- 
jets with the greateſt perſpicuity, although it be 
uſeful, yet is leſs neceſſary. What do you mean? 
ſays Catulus, is it panegyric ? ior: F e * 
is laid down as a third Kind. 
11. It is fo, ſays Amoniusz, and I we i 
in this kind I myſelf, and all who were preſent, 
were extremely delighted with your panegyrical ora · 
tion on your mother Popilia; who was, I think, the 
firſt woman that ever had that honor paid to her 
in this city: but every thing that we ſpeak upon 
is not, I conceive, of neceſſity to be reduced into 
art and precepts. . For from thoſe fountains, 
| whence all the rules of eloquence are derived in, 
general, we may aſſume the ornaments of pane-. _ 
©  gyric, nor want thoſe inſtructions which need not. 
be given by any perſon, for who is ignorant of 
what things are laudable in mankind ? For that 
being granted which Craſſus ſaid in the beginning 
of that oration which he ſpoke, when cenſor, 
againſt his collegue, That he could be content to 
4 he excelled in thoſe endowments which were the 
gifts of nature, or of fortune to mankind; but 


* *. nn, men 9 for 
: | „ them 
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Kn en he could not bear to have any ſupe- 
” rior; He who is to make the panegyric of any 
_ perſon, will underſtand that he muſt ſer forth tie 
bleſſings of fortune (11). Thoſe are birth, — 
alliance, friends, wealth, health, beauty, ſtrength, 
ingenuity, and thoſe other qualities which ate 
either perſonal, or from without: if he poſſeſſed 
theſe, that he made a proper uſe of them; if 
not, that he managed wiſely without them; if 
he leſt them, that he bore it with moderation: 
then what he whom he is to praiſe ated with 
wiſdom, what with liberality, what with fortitude, 
what with juſtice, what with magnificence, what 
with piety, what with gratitude, what with hu- 
manity, what finally he either acted or ſuffered 
with any of the virtues. Theſe, and whatever is 
of the like kind, he will eaſily diſcern who is in- 
clined to praiſe any perſon, and he who to ſatirize, 
the contrary. Why therefore do you ſcruple, 
ſays Catulus, to make this the third kind, ſince it 
is ſo in the reaſon of things ? for if it is more 
_ eaſy than the reſt it is not, on that account, to 
be excluded the enumeration. Becauſe I am un- 
willing, ſays he, to treat of all the incidents of 
oratory, however illuſtrious they may be in ſuch 
a manner, as if nothing could be ſpoken to with - 
out their precepts. For evidence is often co be 
given, and ſometimes in a very accurate manner; 
as vas obliged to deliver mine againſt Sex. Ti- 
| a ſeditious and turbulent member of the 
3 I explaned, in the courſe of 85 
that evidence, all the deſigns of my conſulate, in 
* the part of the republic, oppoſed 
. him 


% 
f 4 


| [ 152 } | 
him as tribune of the commons; and expoſed to 


view all thoſe actions of his which I thought 
againſt the intereſt of the ſtate: I was detained a 
long time, I heard many things, and anſwered 
many objections. Is it therefore your inclination, 


any on the nature of giving evidence as a ſcience ? 
| There i is, truly, ſays Catulus, no neceſſity. 


12. What if (which often happens to the greateſt 5 


men) mandates are to be delivered either in the 
ſenate from a commander (12) in chief, or to 
ſuch a commander, or to a king, or to a free 

ſtate from the ſenate? Does therefore, becauſe 
upon theſe occaſions a more accurate ſort of lan- 
guage than ordinary muſt be uſed, this part alſo 
ſeem neceſſary to be enumerated amongſt the ob- 


jects of eloquence, or to require any particular 


method of inſtruction? By no means truly, ſays 


Catulus; for an eloquent perſon will not be at a 
Joſs how to exerciſe on ſuch occaſions that talent 


which he has acquired in cauſes and other buſineſs. 


And therefore, ſays the other, thoſe things which 
require graceful action in the delivery, and which 
as I ſaid juſt now (when I was praiſing eloquence) 
belong to the orator, have not any place in this 


When you give precepts” on eloquence, to deliver 


a 


- diviſion of its parts, nor any certain kind of pre- 


cepts, and yet they require as much elegance of 


ſpeech and action as conteſted ſuits, ſuch are re- 
proof (13), exhortation, conſolation ; all which 
demand the moſt exquiſite graces of language, 
but yet theſe matters need no artificial precepts. 


„ 


eed, ſays Antonius, What ſort of 
„„ 


Tam clearly of your opinion, ſays Catulus. Well 


„ 5 
orator, or how great a maſter of language, does 
it require to write hiſtory? If, as the Greeks have 
wrote, the moſt conſummate, ſays Catulus, if as 
our countrymen, there is no need of an orator: 
it is ſufficient to be a perſon of veracity. But 


ſays Antonius, that you may not deſpiſe thoſe of 


our country, the Greeks too wrote at firſt in the 


fame manner as our Cato, as Pictor, and Piſo. 


For hiſtory was nothing elſe but a compiling of 
annals ; on which account, and for the ſake of 


preſerving the memory of public tranſactions, from 
the commencement of the Roman affairs to the 


time of P. Mucius the chief prieſt, that officer 


| committed” to wr to writing the occurrences: of every 


year, and recorded them on white tables, which, 


he kept at home as an open regiſter, which all 


the people had liberty to inſpect; and theſe are 


yet called the Great Annals (14). A method of 


writing reſembling this has been copied by many, 


and events. Wherefore ſuch as among the Greeks 
were Pherecydes, Hellanicus, Acuſilas, and many 
others, Tuch are with us Cato, and Pictor and 


who without any ornaments, have left behind 
them ſimple chronicles of times, perſons, places, 


Piſo; who neither underſtood the ornaments of 
ſtyle and compoſition, (for theſe have been im- 
ported to us ſince their times, and are of very. 
modern date) and if they knew but what to ſay, 


thought brevity of expreſſion alone deſerving of 


_ praiſe. ere a man of exceeding worth, 


and Craſſus s familiar friend, elevated himſelf a 
little, and gave to hiſtory the addition of a ſub- 
limer ftrain of T b the reſt were ſtrangers 
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to embelliſhment, and content with, the ſimple ; 


narration of affairs. 
13. It is, ſays Catulus, a8 you ME but that 


very C Cælius, neither diverſifyed hiſtory by the 


variety of geographical deſcriptions, nor poliſhed 
his work by an apt arrangement of words, and 2 
Imooth and equal flow of language; but rough 
hewed it as well as he could, being a man of no 
learning, and not much adapted for an orator; 


- but yet he ſurpaſſed, as you lay, all that went 


before him. It is not in the leaſt wonderful, ſays | 
Antonius, if hiſtory is not yet rendered illuſtrious 


in our language. For none of our countrymen 
Rudy eloquence, unleſs with a view to ſhine in 
_...__ cauſes and at the bar: but among the Greeks the 
| moſt eloquent perſons, . remote from the buſineſs 
of the Forum, turned. their chief application as 
well to other illuſtrious matters as to writing hiſ- 


For even of Herodotus himſelf, who firſt 


- embelliſhed this kind, we have heard that he was 
never employed in cauſes : and yet his eloquence 
zs ſo great as to delight me extremely, as far as 1 


can underſtand the Grecian writings. And after 
him T Thucydides (15) cafily furpaſſed all, in my 


opinion, in the artifice of ſtyle and compoſition, 


for with him an abundance of matter is ſo thick 
ſown, that he almoſt equals the number of his 
thoughts to the number of words : and then he | 
is ſo compact, and has ſuch a propriety of ex- 


. preſſion, that you do not perceive whether his 
ſentiments are illuſtrated by his language, or his 
Words by his ſentiments. And of him too we 


have neyer heard that, though he was employed 


| - 
4 * 


1 155 +. | | \ 
. WM public affairs, he was of the number of chaſe: 
who pleaded cauſes, and he is faid to have written. 
theſe. books at a time when he was removed from | 
all civil offices, and, what uſually happened ro 
every man of ſupreme worth at Athens, was driven 
into baniſhment. He was followed by Philiſtus | 
of Syracuſe, who being very familiar with the ty-. 
rant Dionyſius ſpent his leiſure in writing kilos 
and was, as I think, a chief imitator of Thu 2 
— But afterwards two excellent Saintes IS | 
$ and Ephorus out of the moſt celebrated 
{hol of rhetoric, impelled to it by their maſter 
Iſocrates, applied themſelves to hiſtory, and ne- 
ver interfered with cauſes at all. . 1 
14. At laſt even philoſophy ee = 
firſt, Xenophon the follower and admirer of of 'So= 1 
crates, and afterwards Calliſthenes, the pupil of | 
Ariſtotle and companion of Alexander, the latter 
wrote in almoſt a rhetorical manner, the former 
uſed a (16) milder ſtrain of language, which had 
not that force of oratory, and was leſs nervous 
perhaps, but by many degrees, in my opinion, 
more harmonious, The laſt of theſe in point of 
time Timæus, as much as I have ability to judge 
being of by far the deepeſt erudition, and abound- 
ing moſt with copiouſneſs of matter, and variety of | 
ſentiment, and not unpoliſhed even in ſtyle and | 3 
compoſition, brought a great addition of elo- : | 4 
quence. to this kind of writing, but had no ex- 1 ; 
perience in the buſineſs of the Forum. When 
he had ſpoken in this manner, What is this, Ca- 
tulus, ſays Cæſar? Where are they who denx 
that Antonius has has any knowlege of Green? f how 5 


3 
1 
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many bieden has he named ? With what ſkeill 
in criticiſm, what propriety he gave the character 
| of every one? On my word, ſays Catulus in ſome 
admiration at it, I now ceaſe to wonder at what 
I was. much more aſtoniſhed at before, that he, 
"1 being unacquainted with theſe matters, ſhould 
_ poſſeſs ſuch eminent abilities as a ſpeaker. But 
fall, Catulus, fays' Antonius, my cuſtom is to 
read theſe books and Tome others, when I have 
leiſure, for my own ſatisfaction, and not out of 
any curious ſearch after things that may be of 
ſervice in oratory. Wbat is there in it then? 1 
will conſeſs there is ſomething + for, as when I 
walk in the ſun, although I may walk for another 
purpoſe, yet it naturally happens that I gain a 
deeper color; ſo when I have read thoſe books 
over with a ſtudious attention at Miſenum 17), 
(for at Rome I am ſcarce at liberty to do it)I 
. can perceive that my orations acquire a tincture, 
and as it were a complexion from their melo- 
| dious language. But leaſt my knowlege in theſe 
| particulars ſhould appear to you more extenſive 
than it really is, I only underſtand ſuch of the 
| Greeks as were willing that their writings ſhould 
de underſtood by the generality of the people. 
If ever I fall in with the philoſophers, deceived 
by the titles to their books, the inſcriptions be- 
ing generally on notorious and illuſtrious ſubjects, 
on virtue, on juſtice, on probity, on pleaſure, I 
underſtand not a ſingle word; they are rendered 


_ © intricate by narrow and conciſe diſputations. 
The poets, as ſpeaking in a different language, 


5 I never ac crook touch ac all: but amuſe my: 
4 | ſelf 


L 167 1 
ſelf (as J ſaid) with thoſe who have written hiſto- 


rical facts or orations, or thoſe who make uſe of 

ſuch a ſtyle as if they wiſhed to be familiar to us, 

who are not of the deepeſt erudition. But I're- 

turn to my ſubject. | I 
15. Do you (18) perceive — 9 an ample feld 296 

of employment hi hiſtory is to the orator? I do not 

know but it is the chief, as to the continual flow 

and variety of language: nor yet do I find any 

ſeparate inſtructions upon this head, among the 

precepts of the rhetoricians : for they are obvious / | 

to common view. For who is ignorant that it is — | — 


the firſt rule for an hiſtorian, ”T [ hat he. ſhould. not 
dare to utter any falſhood? The next that he 


ſhould be bold enough to declare every truth? 
That there Thould be no ſuſpicion of favor in his [1 
writings ?... None of private animoſity ? Theſe . 
foundations are univerſally known, And the ſu- 
perſtrucure itſelf conſiſts of facts and language. 


A 


order of time, and a geographical deſcription of 
countries: and ſince in great affairs, and thoſe 
worthy of memory, firſt the deſigns, then the 
actions, afterwards the events are expected, it is 
alſo requiſite that as to the deſigns or counſels, 
the writer ſhould fignify which he approves ; and 
in. the account of the actions, ſhould not only de- 
clare what was ſaid or tranſacted, . but in what 
manner, and when the event is reported, that he 
ſhould be very explicit in giving all the motives, 
whether they aroſe from accident, wiſdom, or te- 
merity: and as to the perſons themſelves, he 
ſhould not only relate their nes but their lives 
and 
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aid is, eſpecially ſuch as are of n 
nor excellence and reputation. Wich regard to 
language, a diffufive ſtyle, but regular and well 
"ſupported in one continual, eaſy, equal flow, is 
to be perſued, without the aſperity of judicial pro- 


q and the quick pointed ſentences. uſed 
at the bar: On this variety of magnificent ſub- 


jects, do you not perceive, that there are no rules 
to be found in any art of rhetoric ? In the ſame 
filence' have many other duties of the orator been 
buried, exhortations, confolations, the didactic 
kind 0 19) of writing, admonitions, all of which 
are to be managed with conſummate eloquence, 


but yet have no peculiar place wherein they are 


tested of in thoſe arts. And in another kind 


too there is an infinite plenty of matter; whereas 
| (as was ſhewn by Craſſus) moſt of them give the 
orator two forts: of eloquence, one, upon a cer- | 
tain and limitted queſtion, ſuch as thoſe which 
are litigated, and are the ſubjects of deliberation, 
to theſe, he who is fo inclined may add panegy- 
ric, The other, what all thoſe writers give a name 
' to, but none of them any explanation of it, a 
queſtion infinite in its kind, without any limits of 
time or perſons; they do not ſeem to me to un- 
derſtand the nature and extent of this when they 
mention it. For if it is the duty of the orator to 
de enabled to ſpeak on whatever queſtion is put 
in this infinite way, he muſt ſpeak on the magni- 
- tude of the ſun's body, on the form of the earth; 
may he cannot refuſe to ſpeak upon mathematical 
_ - or muſical ſubjects, if he has undertaken this 


burden. Finally, ir any one * it: to be 
his 


: 


„„ 
his taſk” to ſpeak not only to thoſe controverſies, 


which are marked by certain times and perſons, 
that is, all that ever come into the Forum, but 


_ alſo to ſuch queſtions as are infinite in their na- 
ture, there cannot poſſibly exiſt any ſort of Ora- 
tion which is by him excepted. 

16. But if we are inclined to attribute to the 
orator that ſpecies of queſtions alſo which is vague, 


unconfined, and of extreme latitude, ſo that we | 


think he ſhould be enabled to ſpeak of good and 
evil; of things which are the objects of deſire or 


averſion ; on things honorable or diſhonorable; 


profitable or unprofitable ; on virtue, on juſtice, 
on temperance, on prudence, on - fortitude, on 
liberality, on piety, on friendſhip, on fidelity, on 


the duties and offices of life, on the reſt of the 


virtues, and their oppoſite vices :-and alſo on ſtate 


affairs, on government, on military matters, on 
Civil polity, on morality: let us take upon us that 
part alſo, but on condition that it be circum- 

ſcribed by moderate limits. Indeed I think the 
orator ſhould comprehend all matters relative to 


civil polity, and moral obligations, ſuch as are 
practiſed in life and manners, in the adminiſtration 
of che republic, in civil ſociety, ſuch as have 
their foundations in the common ſenſe of man- 
kind, in the law of nature, in ethics : if not in 


ſuch a degree as to be able to give anſwers in 


every matter ſeparately after the manner of the 


philoſophers, yet at leaſt fo that he can interweave 


them into his pleadings with diſcretion : and that 
he may ſpeak upon all theſe ſubjects, as the great 
legiſlators who have eſtabliſhed different conſtitu- 


tions 
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tions of government, and the rights of civil com · 
munion, have ſpoken upon them, with ſimplicity 

and dignity, without any ſeries of diſputation, and 
vithout any jejune contention about words. That 
it may not occaſion any admiration that Lin this 
place, deliver no precepts on ſo many and ſuch 
great topics, I eſtabliſh this as a point, As in 
other arts, when inſtructions have been given upon 
the moſt difficult parts of every ſcience, there is 
no neceſſity to give any upon ſuch as are either 
more eaſy, or bear a ſtrong reſemblance to the . 
others : as in painting, he who has learned to 
draw the figure of a man, can repreſent him of 
any ſhape or age without learning thoſe particu- 
. Jars; nor is there any danger leaft he who excels 
in painting a lion or a bull, ſhould not be able to 
do the fame in other quadrupeds : (for there is no 
art whatever, wherein every thing ſuch art is ca- 
pable of effecting is taught by the maſter ; but 

they who have acquired the knowlege of the ge- 
neral principles and other matters which. can be 
aſcertained, perſue the remainder without any in- 
convenience :) in like manner I imagine, in ora- 
tory, whether it ſubmit to the rules of art, or be 
learned from practice only, that he who has ac- 
quired ſuch powers, that he can, as he ſhall incline, 
move the paſſions of ſuch an audience as have 
the power of determination over either the com- 
monwealth, or their own private affairs, or thoſe 
perſons for or againſt whom he ſpeaks, that he, 

in every other kind of oration in general, will no 
more be at a loſs what to ſay, than the famous 
Polycletus, when he had formed his Hercules, was 
on EE Er hon. 


—_ 
— SV — 


„ aol 
hang to execute the lion's ſkin, * or the Hydra, 
although he had never eee been 3 n 

thoſe — | 
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to ok ſet before our eyes an e ee — ES 
tation of what he who deſigns to be an orator ought 
to learn; of what alſo he may aſſume from what 
he has learned in general without particular in- 
ſtruction ; for you have reduced the total appli- 
cation of his abilities to two kinds of cauſes only, 
and have left all other matters which are innumer- 
able, to practice and reſemblance. But have a 
care leaſt the hydra and lion's ſkin relate to thoſe 
two kinds, and the Hercules and other works. of 
greater conſequence be left among the matters which 
are by you omitted. For it does not ſeem to me 
a taſk of leſs difficulty to ſpeak on general and 
abſtracted ſubjects, than in the cauſes of parti- 
cular perſons, and of much more to diſcourſe on 
the divine nature, than on ſuch matters as are li- 
tigated amongſt men. It is not ſo, ſays Anto- _ 
nius, for I will talk to you, Catulus, not ſo much 
as a perſon of learning, but (what. is of greater 
weight) one of experience. Orations on all other 
topics are, believe me, meer play to a man Who 
does not want parts or practice, or knowlege in 
common literature, or in the more refined and - 
- Politer arts; in conteſted cauſes the buſineſs is of — — _. | 
Y great difficulty, and I do not know whether it be | in 
not of the greateſt by far of all human perform- ; 
ances z in which the abilities of the orator are, by Mi 
the unſkilful, eſtimated by the event and victorß; i | 
. an en is BE c 1b all poi, f { 
„ who | 
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' who is both to be hit, and parried: where often- 
times he, who. is finally to decide the queſtion is 
averſe, and enraged, or even of friendly inclina- 
tion to your adverſary, and hoſtile towards you, 
who is either to be inſtructed, or to have the im- 
preſſions of miſinformation eraſed, either to be 
reſtrained, or incited, or managed as the cauſe 
and occaſion require by all the force of argument 
and all the power of language: who is frequent- 
ly to be brought to hatred from benevolence, 
and from benevolence to hatred, who is to be 
wound up, as if it were by ſome piece of machinery, 
to ſeverity or to forgiveneſs of temper, to ſorrow 
or to mirth. A dignity of ſentiment and weight of 
expreſſion muſt be employed throughout the whole 
oration: | Theſe muſt have the addition of action 
diverſifyed, vehement, full of life, full of ſpirit, full 
of exquiſite ſignificance, full of-trurh If any one 
ſhall have ſhewn himſelf a maſter of this illuſtri- 


ous art by ſuch performances as theſe, ſo that 


like Phidias he can finiſh the ſtatue of Minerva, 


he will, Tike. that great artiſt, give himſelf no ſort 
of trouble about learning how to eu _ | 
e figures upon the ſhiel. 
1358. Then Catulus, the greater and more wen- 
derful you have made theſe. matters, the ſtronger 
_ expectation poſſeſſes me to know by what me- 
thods and precepts. ſuch aſtoniſhing powers may 
be acquired; not that it is any longer a concern 
of mine, (for my age does not ſtand in need of 
| it; and we perſued a different plan of ſpeaking, 
who never extorted decrees from the judges by 

the force of elequence, but received them from 
their hands, having calmed their affections as far 
7 only. 


1 1 ; 


| only as themſelves would pertnit) but though this 


of yours is no way ſuited to my practice, I am in- | 


duced to require it from you through a deſire of 
knowlege. Nor have I occaſion for any Grecian 


maſter t fatigue me with the repetition of his 


hackneyed precepts, though he never ſaw the Fo- 
rum, or was preſent at any judicial proceedings; 


as is reported of the peripatetic Phormio: when 
Annibal (20), driven from Carthage, came to 


Epheſus as an. exile to ſeek the protection of An- 
tiochus, and on account of his illuſtrious name 


among all nations, was invited by thoſe who en- 


tertained him to hear the philoſopher I mentioned, 


if he was ſo inclined; and when he had ſignified 


that he was not unwilling, that copious ſpeaker 
is ſaid to have harangued ſome hours upon the 


buſineſs of a general, and the whole military art. 
Then, when the reſt of the audience, who were 
vehemently delighted, enquired of Annibal, what 
jodgment he had formed of that 8 the 


Carthaginian is reported to have anſwered not in | 


very good Greek, but however with freedom, 
That he had ſeen many old men in their dotage; 
but had never ſeen any that doted more than 
Phormio. Nor, on my word, without reaſon: 


for what greater degree of arrogance or imperti- 
nent loquacity could be committed, than that a 
| Grecian wight, who had never ſeen an encamp- 


ment, nor the face of an enemy, nor exerciſed the 
leaſt part of any public employment, ſhould de- 
liver inſtructions to be obſerved in military affairs, 
to Angibal, who had contended ſo many years for 
univerſal ng with. the Roman people, victori · 
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ous over all nations? They all ſeem to me to act 


in like manner, who lay down rules on the art of 
_ ſpeaking : for they teach others what they have 

no experience of themſelves : but they are perhaps 
leſs miſtaken in this particular,” that they do not 


attempt to inſtruct you, as he "ne Annibal,” Bot 


boys only and youths. 


19. You are miſtaken, Catulus, ſays Aitont- 


us, for 1 myſelf have met with many Phormios. 


For which of thoſe Greeks is there, that im As 


any of us have any underſtanding? And indeed 
ſtth/ey are not ſo very troubleſome to me; I eaſily 

bear with and endure them all: for they either 
produce ſomething which diverts me, or make me 


repent leſs of the want of their ſort of learning. 


T diſmiſs them indeed in a leſs contumelious 


manner than Annibal did that philoſopher, and 


on that account t perhaps have more trouble with 


them: but however all their doctrine, as far as I 
am able to form any judgment, is extremely ridi- 


culous. For they divide the whole matter into 
two parts, into the controverſy of a cauſe and of 
a queſtion. A cauſe they call a matter conſiſting 
of the debate and conteſtation of ſuits : but a 


. queſtion a matter conſiſting of infinite doubt. 


On cauſes they deliver precepts, on the other part 

of oratory they are wonderfully ſilent. Then 
they make five partitions of eloquence, to invent 
what you are to ſay, to range your inventions in 
order, next to adorn them with language, after- 


: 4 wards to commit them to memory, then at laſt 


to deliver them with action and elocution, a mat- 


ter truly of no very abſtruſe learning. For who | 
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that nobody could ſpeak unleſs he knew what to 


ſay, and in what words, and in what order, and 


remembered each particular? And I do not find 
any fault in theſe diviſions, but affirm that they. 
are obvious to common view : as are alſo thoſe 


four, five, ſix or even ſeven partitions (ſince they 


are differently divided by different perſons) into 


which every oration is by them diſtributed. For 
they bid us uſe ſuch a preamble as to make the. 


hearer favorable to us, and docile, and- attentive : 
Next, to open the buſineſs in ſuch a manner, that 
our narration be probable, that it be clear, and 


_ conciſe: Afterwards, to divide or propound the. 


cauſe ; to confirm the things which make for us 


by arguments and reaſoning; then to refute thoſe - 


which make for the adverſary. Then, ſome place 


the concluſion of the oration, and as it were the 


peroration, or after · ſpeech: others bid you, be- 
fore you come to the peroration, to make a di- 
greſſion by way of ornament and amplification, 
then to come to the concluſion and epilogue. Nor 
do I blame theſe diſtributions, for they are made 
elegantly, but yet unſkilfully, as muſt of neceſ- 
ſity be the caſe with men who had no experience 
of the-truth. For the precepts which they have 


been pleaſed to confine to the preamble and the 
narration, are to be obſerved throughout the whole 


oration. For I can ſooner make a judge favor- 
able to me in the courſe of my ſpeech, than when 
the cauſe is totally unheard ; and docile, not when 
I promiſe that I will demonſtrate any thing, -but 


| _ 2 I am inſtructive and explicit; and at- 
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tentive we are enabled to render them, oy fre. 
quently exciting the mental powers of the judges 


- by the whole force of action, not hy the firſt decla- 


ration. Now whereas they ordain that the nar- 
ration ſhould be probable, and clear, and conciſe, 
they adviſe us rightly: but whereas they think 
theſe more peculiarly the properties of the nar- 
ration, than of the whole diſcourſe, they ſeem ta 
me to be vehemently miſtaken : and the whole of 
this opinion of theirs is altogether erroneous, 
« That there is an artificial ſyſtem of oratory which 
e bears a reſemblance to that of other arts; ſuch 
a one as Craſſus affirmed yeſterday might be com- 
poſed of the civil law itſelf: ſo that firſt the ſub- | 
ject matters ſhould be explaned under general 
heads; in which it is a fault, if any head be 


omitted: next, the conſtituent parts of theſe ge- 


neral heads; in which it is want of accuracy if 
any part be either deficient or ſuperfluous: then 
te definitions of all the terms, in which there 
ought to be nothing either abſent or redundant. 
20. But if the more learned can attain this per- 
ſection i in the civil law, if alſo in other affairs of 
a a ſmall or moderate compaſs ; the fame cannot, 
F think, poſſibly (22) be executed in a matter of 
this extent and magnitude. But if any are of 
opinion that it can, they muſt be introduced to 
thoſe who profeſs to teach theſe things as a 
ſcience : they will find the rules ready drawn vp 
and completed-: for there are books without num- 
ber on theſe ſubjects, neither concealed nor ob- 
' ſeure, | But let them conſider their defign, whe- 
| . 9 arms to een 
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ciſe only: for with us a real engagement and the 
field of battle require one thing; the parade and 


ſchool of exerciſe another. And yet the ſcience 
of defence is of ſome uſe both to the gladiator and 
the ſoldier; but a preſence of mind that is coura- 
gious, and at the ſame time acute and quick at ex- 


pedients, renders men invincible, with leſs dif- 


ficulty than the painful acceſſion of art. Where- 
fore I will inſtruct the orator for you in ſuch a 
manner, if it lies in my power, as to diſcern be- 
fore-hand what he may be able to effect. Let 
him have a tincture of learning, let him have 
heard and read ſomewhat; let him have received 
thoſe very inſtructions: I will make a trial of 


what he can execute gracefully, of the powers of 


his voice, of the ſtrength of his lungs, of his 
breath, of his elocution. If 1 ſhall perceive, 
that he may poſſibly arrive at the rank of con- 
ſummate ſpeakers, I will not only exhort him to 


exert effectual induſtry ; but alſo, if he ſhall ſeem 


to me to be a man of worth, I will uſe all the 


power of entreaty : ſo much do I lay it down for 
a maxim, that an excellent orator, who is at the 
ſame time a worthy man, is an ornament to the 


whole civil community. But if it ſhall appear, 
that when he ſhall- have done his utmoſt in all 


particulars, yet he will only come to be reckoned 


among tolerable (2g) ſpeakers; I will give him 
permiſſion to act as he pleaſes, and not be very | 
troubleſome to him. But if he ſhall be manifeſtly 


horrid and abſurd, I will adviſe him to forbear, 


and to betake himſelf to ſome other ſtudy. For 
either is he, who has the moſt exquiſite aalen. 


TS 
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: ike; by any means, abandoned for want of our 


8 encouragement ; nor is he who has moderate abi- 


lities to be deterred: becauſe one ſeems to me to 


de the act of a ſort of divinity: the other, either 
do refrain from what you cannot execute in the 
moſt accompliſhed manner, or to practiſe what 


you can perform with a degree of merit not 
ſingularly low, is incident to humanity : but that 
third, to declame in ſpite of decency and natural 
endow ments, is the part of a man who, as you 
ſaid, Catulus of one of theſe wretched haranguers, 
takes upon himſelf the office of the cryer, and 
makes proclamation of his own folly to as many 
people as he can poſſibly collect together to be 
witneſſes of it. Of him then, who ſhall prove 
ſuch as to merit our exhortation and encourage- 
ment we ſpeak, for this purpoſe to deliver to him 
ſuch precepts only as experience has taught our- 
_ ſelves; that under our conduct he may arrive at 
that place which we are come to without any 
guide; e en Gn him no nn. be ee | 


tions. 


21. And har T may 1 a-commencement, 
Catulus, from the example of my familiar friend, 
85 When I firſt heard Sulpicius now preſent, then 
but a youth in- a cauſe of trivial conſequence, 
adapted by his voice, and form, and the move- 

ment of his body, and other requiſites for this 

employment, which is the ſubject of our enquiry; 
his language hurried on with an unuſual rapidity 
(which was owing to his genius) his expreſſions 
paſſionate and ſomewhat too redundant (which was 


owing to * youth) I was very far from enter- 
92 . * __ | taining 


[ he DE 
raining a ſlight opinion of him. For I weak; 
have this exuberance (24) be rather redundant in- 
a young man than otherwiſe: for as in vines thoſe” _ 


| ſhoots which are too luxuriant, are more eaſily s 


pruned, than new tendrils are propagated by cul- 
ture, if the principal branch is defective: ſo I 


could wiſh in a youth to have ſome excreſcence 
which requires lopping. For che ſap cannot be 


of long continuance in that which attains matu- 
rity too ſoon. I immediately diſcerned the apti- 


tude of his natural endowments, nor loſt any 
time; but earneſtly exhorted him, to look upon 


the Forum as the grand - ſchool of buſineſs and 


eloquence ; tg ſelect a maſter, by whoſe example 


he might form himſelf, one that was the moſt 
agreeable to his own inclination, but if he would 
take my advice, L. Crafſus : which propoſal he 
eagerly: embraced; an he would act ac- 
cordingly; and added alſo, as a polite: acknow- 
legment, that I too ſhould be a maſter to him. 


| Scarce a year had intervened from the time of this 
2 diſcourſe when he accuſed C. Norha- 


nus, and I defended him. It is incredible what 
a difference I perceived betwixt him as he was 
then, and what he had been a year before: Na- 
ture herſelf led him into that magnificent and il- 
luſtrious manner of Craſſus entirely: but he could 
never have arrived at a ſufficient degree of per- 


fection in it, unleſs he had fallen upon that me- 


thod of ſtudy. and imitation, and made it his 
practice in ſpeaking to contemplate Craſſus with 
all, the . of his . and all his intellectual 


55 22. Tha 


: * 


1e 
4 22. Therefore let this be the firſt of my pre» 
_ cepts,- to point out to him whom he ſhould imi- 
tate, and in ſuch a manner that he may with un- 
weatied diligence copy the chief excellencies of 
him whom he ſets up for imitation: then let him 
have the addition of practice, by which he may 


© faſhion and expreſs by imitation the exact reſem · 


blance of him who is the object of his choice, not 
as I have known many imitators do, who endeavor 

to acquire by imitation trifling circumſtances and 
| peculiarities of manner, nay even defects. No- 
thing is more eaſy than to imitate any perſon's 
dreſs, or attitude, or carriage of body. And if 
there is any defect it is no hard matter to aſſume 
it, and be defective in like manner; as that Fu- 
das, who ſtill rants in public though he has loſt 
his voice, cannot attain that nervous method of 
ſpeaking which C. Fimbria (25) had, yet imitates 
his diſtortion of features, and broad pronuncia- 
tion: but he neither knew how to chuſe a pattern 
whom he would chiefly reſemble, and in him that 


be did chuſe, bad rather copy the blemiſhes. But 


he who ſhall act as he ought to do, muſt firſt of 
all be very vigilant in making this choice, next he 


muſt uſe the moſt diligent endeavors to attain the 


Chief excellencies of him whom he has approved. 
For whit do onienithe to be the reaſon why every 
age has produced a different manner of fpeaking : 
_ which we cannot ſo eaſily judge of in the orators 
of our -own country, becauſe they have not left 
many writings extant, from which ſuch judgment 
** be formed; as in n the Greeks, wo whoſe 


WWW 5 
writings it may be underſtood what was the ſenſe 
of every age, and its peculiar character of elo- 
gquence. The moſt ancient, of whom there are 

any works extant, are Pericles, and Alcibiades, 
and in the ſame age Thucydides; of refined ſub- 
tilty, acuteneſs of genius, and brevity abounding 
in ſentiments more than in words. It could not 
poſſibly happen that the character of all ſhould 
be the ſame, unleſs they had propoſed to them- 
ſelves ſome one example for imitation. Theſe 
were followed in order of time by Critias, The- 
ramenes, and Lyſias: we have many writings of 
Lyſias, ſome of Critias, of Theramenes the re- 
port only of tradition: they all ftill retained the 
vigorous ſtyle of Pericles, but had a little more 
exuberance. When lo Iſocrates aroſe, the maſter 
of all thoſe who were of that ſchool, from whence, 
as from the (26) Trojan horſe, none iſſued but 
mere princes : but part of theſe were inclined. to 
become illuſtrious on the parade, and * in che 
field of battle. 


23. Wherefore as well thoſe Ae Ted 5 


ſuch as Theopompus, Ephorus, Philiſtus, and 
Naucrates, and many others differ in natural en- 
dowments; but in their deſigns bear a ſtrong re- 
ſemblance both to each other, and to their maſter; 

as thoſe who applied themſelves to cauſes, ' ſuch 
as Demoſthenes, Hyperides, Zſchines, Lycur- 

gus, Dinarchus, and à multitude of others, al- 
though they were not equal in abilities one to an- 
other, yet were all ſkilful in the imitation of the 
ſame kind of excellence; and as long as theſe 
e * to be RE ſo long did that 
| | Cha; 


| 1 
character of eloquence, and the ſtudy of it remain 
in a floriſhing condition. Aſterwards, theſe be- 
ing extinct, all memory of them was by degrees 
bbſcured, and vaniſhed entirely, and more ener- 
vated and remiſs habits of ſpeaking prevailed. 
Soon after Demochares, who is reported to have 


been the Gn of Dem Demoſthenes's ſifter, then, that 
Phalereus, ſurnamed Demetrius, the moſt poliſhed 
of all that claſs in my opinion, and others of like 
talents were eminent : and if we incline to per- 
ſue this account down even to the preſent times, 
we ſhall underſtand, that as at this day all Aſia 
- Imitares the famous Menecles of Alabanda, and 
his brether Hierocles, whom we have heard; ſo _ 
there has ever continually been ſome one or other 


whom the generality choſe to reſemble. - This re- 


ſemblance therefore, whoever is deſirous to attain, 
let him chiefly endeavor to acquire it by frequent 
and painful exerciſes, and compoſitions : Which 
if our friend Sulpicius would practiſe, his lan- 
guage would be more compact Wherein there is 
now at intervals, as they in the country ſay of 
their corn when in the blade, in the greateſt fer- 
tility, a fort of luxuriance (27) which is to be, as 
it were, eaten down and curtailed by the uſe of a 
ſtyle. Here Sulpicius, You rightly adviſe me, 
ſays he, and I am obliged to you; but I think 
that even you, Antonius, have never written 
much. Then the other, As if (ſays he) I could 
not direct others in matters wherein I am defi- 
cient myſelf: but indeed it is imagined that I do 
not write even my own accompts: but in this 


ns 1 a judgment may be formed from my 


circum-· | 


. 
/ 


circumſtinees, and in that wiker from: my: ora- 
tions, of what little matter I execute in either 


way. And yet we ſee there are many, who imi- 
tate nobody, but attain the manner they deſire, 


by their own natural endowments, without bear- 


ing a reſemblance to any perſon whatever; which 
obſervation may juſtly be made on both of you 
Cæſar and Cotta, of whom one has acquired a 


kind of luft humour and wit, unuſual in the 
borators of this country; the other a peculiar me- 


thod of ſpeaking with exquiſite keenneſs and ſub- 


— „ 


tilty. Nor does Curio, a perſon of your age and 


rank in the Forum, whoſe father was, in my opi- 
nion, very eloquent for his time, ſeem to me to 
Take great pains to imitate any man; who has 


notwithſtanding, by the ſignificance, and elegance, 


and copiouſneſs of his expreſſion drawn out a ſort 


of model and character of eloquence of his own: 


of which I was chiefly enabled to judge in that 
cauſe, which he pleaded againſt me before the 
Centumviri in behalf of the two > brothers the 


Coſi ; in which he was not defective in any thing . 


that is required not wag fer in a e ee but a judi- 
cious orator. | 

24. But at length, to why him « on, whom we 
are forming, to the management of cauſes, and 
thoſe too which are of the greateſt concern, judi- 


cial trials, and conteſted ſuits; (ſomebody will 


perhaps ridicule this precept, for it is not ſo 
much acute as neceſſary, and ſeems rather to pro- 
ceed from a monitor who is juſt not a fool, than 
a maſter of profound learning ;) our firſt direction 
to him ſhall be, That whatever cauſes he ſhall 


}- 
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undertake to plead, he take care to acquite a tho. 
rough and minute knowlege of them. This is 
not a precept laid down in the ſchools; for eaſy 


- cauſes are given for exerciſes to boys. The law 
<< forbids a ſtranger to aſcend the wallʒ be aſcends 
<< it: he beats back the enemy: he is accuſed.” 
There is no occaſion. for 2 minute examination of 
ſuch a cauſe of this. They are in the right there- 
fore to deliver no precepts. about learning the 
cauſe : for ſuch as theſe are the forms of the 
cauſes in the ſchools of eloquence. But in the 
Forum, wills, evidence, contracts, covenants, ſti- 
pulations, kindred by blood, by affinity, decrees 
(28), opinions of lawyers which have the force 


— of laws, finally the lives and characters of the : 


parties to the cauſe, are all to be diligently in- 
veſtigated: and by a negligence in theſe particu- 

lars we ſee the generality. of cauſes are loſt, eſpe- 
cially thoſe relative to private concerns, as they 
are oftentimes of greater obſcurity. I herefore 
ſome, while they would be thought to have a 
great deal of buſineſs, that they may ſeem to fly 
about the whole Forum, and to go from one cauſe 
to another, ſpeak to cauſes which they have not 
made themſelves maſters of; in which they are 
guilty of a great offence, that of negligence, if 
they have ſimply undertaken the buſineſs; that 
of perfidiouſneſs, if they have received the cauſes 
under any folemn engagement to their clients: 
but moreover it is of worſe conſequence. than they 
imagine, becauſe no body can poſſibly ſpeak upon 
a ſubject which he does not underſtand, but in a 


ſcandalous manner: ſo while hey; deſpiſe the im- 
puta- 


** 
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putation of idleneſs, which is in reality the greater 
crime, they gain that of ſtupidity alſo, hie they 
ſo induſtriouſly avoid as more "dreadful than the 
_ "other. It is my cuſtom to uſe my endeavor, 
that every one may give me inſtructions in his on 
affairs himſelf, and that no body elſe be preſent, 
that he may diſcourſe with more freedom, and 
to plead the cauſe of his adverſary, to engage him 
to plead his on, and to diſcover his ſentiments 
upon his own buſineſs. And ſo after he is de- 
parted, when alone I repreſent three characters, 
my own, chat of the adverſary, and that of che 
judge. Whatever circumſtance” is ſuch as ta be 
of more aſſiſtance than inconvenience, I embrace 


that as fit to be ſpoken to; wherever I find more 


miſchief than benefit I make a contrary determi- 


nation, and totally reject that part: by theſe. 
means I gain this point, that I at one time con- 
| fider what 1 ſhall fay and ſpeak at another: two 
things which the generality, relying upon their 
genius, do at one and the ſame inſtant : but cer. 

tainly thoſe very identical perſons would ſpeak by 
many degrees better, if they could be induced 
to think it neceſſary to take one time to con- 
fider and another to ſpeak. When I have ac- 
quired a thorough underſtanding of the buſineſs - 
and the cauſe, it immediately occurs to my mind, 
what may be the matter of doubt that conſtitutes 
the queſtion. For there is nothing of dubious 
conteſt amongſt men, whether the cauſe conſiſt 
of a criminal affair, as of ſome atrocious action; 
or of a controverted point, as of an inheritance; 
| or n of — deliberative kind, as on going to 


* | | es 5 War; 


1 
© argumentative ſort, as on the means of a happy 


„ 


life; in which the queſtion is not either, What 


has been done; or is to be done at preſent; or 


for the future; or of what nature any e ah 


or dy what name it ſhould be called. 
283. And our cauſes in crimi 


nerally defended by the plea of nor guilty. For 


in thoſe of extortion (29) of money in the ad- 
miniſtration of government or juſtice, which EE, 


of the greateſt conſequence, the facts are almoſt 
always to be denied: and in thoſe of bribery (30) 


to procure offices, it is ſeldom in our power to 
| ſeparate liberality and bounty from ſuch largeſs 


as is criminal and bribery: in aceuſations of mur- 
der (31) by ſtabbing or poiſon, or of embezle- 
ment (32) of the public treaſure, we of neceſſity 


depy the charge. That therefore is the firſt kind 


of cauſes, where in judicial trials the fact is con- 


trovetted: in deliberations the matter in agita- 


tion is generally what is to be done at a future 
time, ſeldom any thing preſent or paſt. But of- 


- centimes the queſtion is not whether ſuch a thing 
is fo or not, but of what nature it is; as When 
tze conſul C. Carbo defended the cauſe of L. Opi- 
mius before the people, in my hearing, he denied 


no circumſtance. of the death of — Gracchus ; 


but maintained that it was a lawful action for the 

_ fGafety of his country; as P. Africanus had an- 

ſwered to the ſame Carbo, then tribune of the 
commons, and intermeddling in ſtate affairs with 


different inclinations, when he made inquiſition 


; 2 the 4 of Tib. Gracchus, That he 


Gs | ſeemed 
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ſeemed to be lain according to law. For all mat- 
ters admit of a legal defence, which are of ſuch 

a kind that they may be juſtified from duty, law- 

fulneſs, or neceſſity, or may ſeem to have been 

committed by chance or without deſign. Now the 

queſtion, What any thing ſhould be called, ariſes, 

when the conteſt is, what term or appellation to give 

itz- as I myſelf had the utmoſt contention with my 

friend Sulpicius in Norbanus's cauſe z, for while! 

confeſſed moſt of the charges objected by him-on 

the other ſide, I ſtill denied that in my client they 

amounted to treaſon, on the ſignification of which 
word, under the Apuleian (33) law, that whole 

cauſe depended. And in this ſpecies of cauſes 
ſome lay it down as a rule, to define the term 

that conſtitutes the caſe with brevity and perſpi- 
cuity. Which to me ſeems extremely puerile : 

for the definition of terms is one thing, When any 

diſpute ariſes among the learned upon thoſe mat- 

ters which are the ſubjects of ſcience; as when. 

the enquiry. is what is an art, What is a law, 

What is civil ſociety. On which occaſions reaſon 

and learning direct, that the whole force of the 
thing which you define ſhould be expreſſed in ſuch - 

a manner that there be nothing left out or ſuper- | 

fluous: but this neither Sulpicius performed in = 

that cauſe nor did I attempt. For each of us, to LL 
the utmoſt of our abilities, enlarged with all the _. 

copiouſneſs of language upon what it was to com- 0 

mit treaſon. But a definition in the firſt place, if 

one word. is liable to correction, or may be added 

or taken away, is often extorted out of your hands; 


in the next, the very practice itſelf. ſmells of 
M . 


Py 
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ſchool learning and puerile exerciſe: and den it 
cannot penetrate into the ſenſe and mind of the 
judge, for it glides by. before it can make any 


impreſſion. _ 
26. But in that kind; in which the conteſt 1 is, 


Of what nature any thing may be, the diſpute 
| often ariſes upon the interpretation of writing; 
. wherein there can exiſt no controverſy but from 


l | doubt. For even in that caſe, where the written 


letter differs from the intent, there is a ſpecies of 
2 doubt, which is then explaned, when thoſe words 
which are wanting are ſupplied : and ſuch addi- 
tion being made, the defence is, that the inten- 
tion of the writing is clear: and when the conteſt - 
is on contrary writings, that does not give birth 
to a new kind, but a cauſe of the former ſort is 


| : doubled: and that can either never be determin- 
F  . ed, or muſt be ſo determined, that the writing 


which we defend may be ſupplied by a reference 
to the words omitted. By this means then, one 
.» _ kind only will remain of thoſe cauſes wherein the 
conteſt ariſes from writing, if any thing is penned 


= 
| | with ambiguity. But as there are many ſorts of 


— mmm ambiguities, which they who are called logicians 
cem to me me to underſtand better; and thoſe of 
dur protefſion, who ought to know them full as 

. well, to be ignorant of; ſo that is the moſt fre- 
rent and uſual, either in diſcourſe or writing, 
When either a word or words are left out, They 
make another miſtake when they diſtinguiſh this 
kind of cauſes, which conſiſt of the interpretation 
of writing, from thoſe wherein the diſpute is on 
' Oe: nature of the * * the queſtion is no 
| | | 2 
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where fo much on the nature vf the thing, as in 
writing, which is totally ſeparated from the con- 
troverſy of facts. There are three kinds there- 
fore in all, which may poſſibly happen to come 
into diſpute and controverſy; What has been done, 
is to be done at preſent, or for the future, or, 
What the nature of any thing may be; or, What 
name ſhould be given to it; for indeed the addi - 
tional kind which the Greeks make, Whether a 
thing be rightly done, is totally included in the 
_ queſtion, What the nature of any thing may be. 


27. But to return now to my own method f 


improvement : When therefore having received 
and made myſelf maſter of the nature of the 
cauſe, I begin to handle the ſubje& matter, I do 
nothing till T eſtabliſh what the point is, to which 
all my oration that turns peculiarly on the queſtion 
and judgment, muſt be referred; then I very di- 
ligently conſider theſe two things; one of which 
relates to the recommendation of ourſelves or our 
clients; the other is adapted to move the paſſions _ 
of thoſe before whom we ſpeak to whatever we 
incline. ' So that every manner of eloquence re- 


lies upon three (34) things that are moſt powers. © 


ful to perſuade,” That we prove the truth of thoſe 


matters which we defend; That we conciliate 


the affections of the audience; That we excite: 
in their minds any emotion whatever the cauſe 
ſhall require. Under the head of proofs are con- 
tained two Kinds (35) of materials: One, of ſuch 
matters as are not invented by the orator, but are 
_ rationally handled by him, as appertaining to the 
_ as wills, evidence, covenants, contracts, 8 
ES n ene 
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examinations, laws, ordinances (36) of the ſe- 
nate, adjudged caſes, decrees, anſwers of law- 


yers, and whatever elſe remains that is not found 
out by the orator, but brought to him by his 
clients, as appendant to the cauſe: the other, that 
which entirely conſiſts of the orators own reaſon- 
ing and arguments: So that in the former kind, 


the neceſſary conſideration is to handle the argu- 
ments you are furniſhed with properly, in the 


latter not only this, but to invent them like- 
wife. But thoſe who profeſs to teach eloquence, 
when they have divided cauſes into ſeveral kinds, 
ſuggeſt abundance of arguments for each kind; 

which method, although it may be more adapted 
to the inſtruction of youth, that when a cauſe is 
propoſed to them, they may have common places 


to refer to, from whence they can expeditiouſly 
draw forth their arguments; yet it indicates a 


ſtupid genius to perſue the rivulets, and not to 


inveſtigate the fountain- heads; and it becomes 
our time of life and experience to derive what we 
want to know from the ſource, and to inſpect the 
ſpring from whence the whole proceeds. And 


that firſt kind of thoſe matters which are brought 


to the orator, ought to be the ſubje& of our con- 
templation for à conſtant and perpetual practice 
in affairs of the like nature. For in ſupport of 
wills and againſt them, for and againſt evidence, 
for and againſt examinations by torture, and fo in 
other things, of the like nature, we uſually either 


= ſpeak of each kind in general and abſtractedly, 


or as confined to particular ſeaſons, perſons, and 


| . which — (I ſpeak to you 


99 Aon. — a 


Cotta 
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Cotta and Sulpicius) you ought to prepare with 
much ſtudy and meditation, and keep ready for 
any ſudden occaſion. It would be tedious to ex- 
plane now by what means we ſhould: confirm or 
invalidate teſtimony, deviſes, inquiſitions. Theſe 
are all things to be attained with a moderate ſhare 


of capacity, but frequent and laborious exerciſe :  _ 


and they only require art and inſtruction fo far, 
as they ſhould be illuſtrated by the ornaments of 
expreſſion. And fo alſo thoſe which are of the 
other kind, which are totally the offspring of the. 
orator, are not difficult of invention, but require 
an illuſtrious and refined explication. Wherefore 
as theſe two things are the objects of our enquiry 
in cauſes, firſt, What we ſhall ſay, next, In what 
manner: the former, which ſeems to be totally 
tinctured with art, although it does require ſome 
artifice, is yet a matter of moderate and almoſt 
common diſcretion, to perceive what ought to be 
ſaid : the latter is the part in which that divine, 
power and excellence of the. orator is diſcerned, 

to deliver whatever is to be ſaid, with the embel- 
liſhments, copiouſneſs, and variety of eloquence. -_ 
228. Wherefore, ſince you have once declared it 
to be your pleaſure, I will not refuſe to poliſh. 
thoroughly, and put the laſt hand to that former 
part, (in what manner I ſhall execute it you will 
beſt judge) to ſhew from what topics the oration 
muſt be derived, in order to effect theſe three 
things, which alone have the force of perſuaſion, 
to conciliate, to inform, and to give emotion to 


the minds of the audience, for theſe are three in 


number, but in what manner they may be illuſtrat- 
1 | M 3 | ed, 
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hy hw ina: perſon preſent, who can inſtruct 
1 you all, who firſt introduged this talent into the 
manners of this country, who principally improved 
t,, and who alone has brought it to perfection. 
> For I think, Carulus, (and I will fpeak it with- 
out any dread: of the ſuſpicion of flattery) that 
there is no orator a little more illuſtrious than or- 
dinary, neither Grecian, nor Roman, that our 
age has produced, whom I have not heard often 4 
and attentively. Wherefore, if there is any abi- 
| liry in me, which I may now preſume to hope, 
ſince you, men of ſuch refined genius, conde- 
® ſcend to take ſo much trouble in giving me au; 
dience, it ariſes from this, that no orator ever de- 
FRuvered any thing in my hearing, which was not 
deeply infixed in my memory. And I, fuch as 
IJ am, and as far as I have capacity to form a 
judgment, having heard all orators, without any 
heſfiration adjudge and pronounee this, That none 
| _ of them all had ſo many and ſuch graceful ac- 
* eompliſhments in ſpeaking as are in I., Craffus. | 
On which account, if you alſo are of the fame 
opinion, it will not, as I think, be an unjuſt par- 
tition, if when I ſhall have given birth and edu- 
cation to this orator whom I am forming, and 
endued him with a proper degree of ſtrength, as 
is my deſign; I ſhould deliver him to Craſſus to 
to be furniſhed with apparel and ornaments. Then 
Craſſus, Do you rather, ſays he, Antonius, per- 
| ſue the plan you have laid down. For it be- 
= comes a kind and liberal parent, both to clothe 
and adorn him whom he has engendered and 
brought up; eſpecially as you cannot deny that 


/ 
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you are wealthy. For what grace, what power, 


_ what ſpirit, what dignity. was deficient. wth. 


orator, who in the cloſe of his ſpeech made no 


ſcruple to rouſe up his accuſed client, though of 
conſular rank, and to tear open his garment be 
fore, and to expoſe to the judges the honeſt ſcars 


of the old commander? the ſame who when he 
defended a ſeditious madman, on the accuſation 


of SG, did not heſitate to embelliſh ſedi- 


tion itſelf, and to demonſtrate by all the weight 
and force of language, That many popular in- 


ſurrections (37) are juſtifiable, for which nobody 


could be accountable ? That many ſeditions had 

been made which were even of great benefit to 
the commonwealth, as when the regal authority 
was aboliſhed, and when that of the tribunes was 
_ eſtabliſhed? That the ſedition of Norbanus pro- 
ceeded from the extreme grief of the citizens, and 


their hatred to Czpio who had loſt the army, that 
it could not poſſibly be reſtrained, and that it was 


blown. up into a flame by a juſt indignation ? 


3 Could this, ſo doubtful a topic, ſo unheard of, 
ſo delicate, ſo new, be handled without a kind of 


incredible force, and power of eloquence? \ ? What 
ſhall I ſay of the compaſſion excited for Cn. Man- 


__Jivs ? What of that in favor of Q. Rex ? What 


on other innumerable occaſions ?. Wherein that 
was not the moſt ſhining excellence, which is uni- 
verſally allowed to you, a ſingular acuteneſs of 
invention ; but thoſe very parts which you would 
now delegate to me, were always in yourſelf, il- 
| luſtrious and eminent. 


5 * Then Caty 


M4 8 E 


I eruly, ahn he, am wont 
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chiefly to admire this in you; that wiikerens you 
bear no reſemblance to each other in your man- 
ner of ſpeaking, yet each of you ſpeaks fo well, 
_ *that nothing ſeems either to have been denied by 
nature, or not preſented to him by learning. 
Wherefore, Craſſus, you, from your obliging dif- 
Poſition, will neither deprive us of the ſatisfaction 
of hearing your illuſtration of whatever r may be 
either omitted or abandoned to you by A Antonius; 83 
nor if you, Antony, do not ſpeak to every part, 
mall we think it owing to your want of abilities 
but to choice, and that you purpoſed to leave it 
to Craffus. - Here Craſfus, But you, ſays he, An- 
tonius, may relinquiſh thoſe particulars you have 
propoſed which no BOY N ſtands in need 
to * ſaid in cauſes 5 be Wand: "which al- 
though they are deliyered by you in a method en- 
tirely neu and illuſtrious, ate in reality of eaſy 
acquiſition,” and the ſubject of the ordinary pre- 
cepts: but bring forth to our view thoſe treaſures 
hence you draw thoſe powers of perſuaſion which 
you frequently make uſe of, and eber in a divine 
manner. I will indeed bring them forth, fays - 


Antonius; and that I may exact from you with 
Tefs ite hat I require, I will refuſe you 
nothing 1 that you can aſk. My whole powers of 
- oratory, and that very talent in ſpeaking, which 
Craffos Juſt now extolled to the heavens by his 
expreſſions, are divided, ' as I obſerved before, 
into'three” conſiderations: One to conciliate the 
affections of men, another to inform their minds, 


IV 8 to excite their * The firſt of 
. 


1 ins. _ as 
theſe parts requires a ſoft ſtrain of Hugsnge, the 
ſecond acuteneſs, the third energy : For it is of 
neceſſity, that he who is about to determine a 
cauſe in our favor, ſhould either preponderate to 
our fide from the inclination of his will, or be 
induced to it by the reaſons of our defence, or 
be compelled to it by the emotions of his mind, 
But ſince that part, in which the opening of the 
_ tranſactions themſelves, and the defence conſiſts, 
ſeems to comprehend all that is laid down as 
doctrine on this kind, we will mention that firſt, 
and be brief upon the ſubject: for there are but 
few matters to ſpeak upon, which ſeem to be im- 
printed i in my mind from uſe and experience. 
30. And L. Craſſus, we willingly aſſent to 
your prudent advice to relinquiſh thoſe defences 
for every ſet of cauſes, which the maſters of rhe- 
toric are wont to deliver to boys; and to open 
thoſe ſources from whence every argument in all 
cauſes and orations are derived. For neither as 
often as we have occaſion to write any word, need 
ve ſo often put together in our thoughts the let- 
ters which conſtitute that word ; 'nor as often as 
we are to plead a cauſe, is it neceſſary to revolve 
the ſeperate arguments of that cauſe ; but to have 
certain common-places which immediately occur, 
as letters to form a word, ſo they to explane 2 
cauſe. But theſe topics can only be of advantage 
to that orator who is converſant in buſineſs, and 
has that experience, which age finally brings along 
with it, or one who has ſo much attention and 
contemplation as to anticipate age by diligence 
and ſtudy. For if you bring to me a man of 
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ever ſo deep erudition, of ever fo acute and ſubtile 
nan invention, or ever ſo ready an elocution, if 
| the ſame be a ſtranger to the cuſtoms of his city, 
to the examples, to the (inſtitutions, to the man- 
ners and inclinations of his fellow citizens, the 
5 common-places from whence arguments are drawn 
Vill be of little benefit to him: I muſt have a 
well-cultivated genius, like a field not once 
| ploughed only, but again, and again, with renew- 
ed and repeated tillage, chat i it may produce larger 
crops of meliorated grain (38); and the cultiva-- 
tion here required is experience, frequent and at- 
. tentive hearing of other orators, reading, literature. 
And firſt let him examine the nature of the cauſe 
which is never obſcure, if the queſtion, be, Whe- 
ther ſuch a thing be done, or not, or of what 
nature it may be, or by what name it ſhould be 
called: when this is plainly underſtood, it occurs 
immediately by a ſort of natural prudence, not 
by thoſe deductions and inferences which they 
teach, what conftitutes the cauſe, that is, the 
matter without which the controverſy could not 
© exiſt: then, what is the point for judgment, which 
they bid you inveſtigate in this manner: Opimius 
flew Gracchus : what conſtitutes the cauſe That 
he did it for the ſervice of the republic, when he 
had called to arms in conſequence of an ordi- 
dance of the ſenate: take this away, the cauſe 
is gone too. But Decius cius denies that very thing 
could be authorized conti contrary to the laws. The 
int therefore that will come into judgment is, 
Whether he had authority to do it from the or- 
en of the ſenate for the preſervation. of the 
com- 


7 
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co Theſe matters are indeed clear; 

and the objects of common prudence ; but thoſe 
arguments relative to the point in judgment 
which ought to be produced as well by the accuſer 
as him who has undertaken the defence, makes he a 
next ſubjects of our enquir. 

31. And here we muſt remark a capital error 
in thoſe maſters to whom we ſend our children; 
not that it appertains much to ſpeaking, but that 2, 
you may ſee how ſtupid and unpoliſhed a ſpecies _ 
that ſet of men are who imagine themſelves learn- Y 
ed. For in their partition of the methods of 1 
eloquence, they conſtitute two kinds of cauſes. 1 
They call one, That wherein the queſtion is of 5 
the univerſal kind, abſtracted from perſons and 
times; the other, That which is confined to cer- 
tain times and perſons: being ignorant that all 
controverſies have a relation to the force and aa. 
ture of the general term. For in that very cauſe, 

which I mentioned, the perſon of Opimius or 
Decius have nothing to do with the common- 
places of the orator: for the queſtion is infinite 

of the univerſal kind, Whether he ſeems to be CD 3 
liable to puniſnment who ſhall have ſlain a citi- _—_— 
zen, under the authority of an ordinance. of the =_ 
ſenate, for the preſervation of the country, when 1 
it was not permitted by the laws. Finally there 
is no cauſe, in which the point that comes into 
judgment is enquired into from the perſons of tage 
parties to the ſuit, but from arguments that com- 
prehend the univerſal kind. But moreover, in 
thoſe very cauſes where facts are diſputed, as 
TOS Decius has taken money contrary to 


law, 


— 
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Jaw, the arguments both of the accuſation, and 
the defence, muſt have a relation to the general 
term, and univerſal nature of the ching: as to 
ſhew that he is expenſive, the arguments muſt 
er to luxury; that he is covetous of anothers 
property, to avarice: that he is ſedirious, to tur- 
bulent and ill: deſigning citizens in general: that 
the charge is made good againſt him by many 
proofs, to the univerſal nature of evidence: And 
on the other fide, whatever is ſaid for the perſon 
accuſed, muſt all of neceſſity be brought back 
"from the time and him, to the general heads and 
abſtraRed notions" of things. But theſe perhaps 
to à man who cannot readily eomprehend in his 
mind the univerſal nature of things, may ſeem 
matters of too great an extent to come into judg- 
ment on a queſtion of fact: yet it is however the 
multitude (39) of perſons, and not the number 
of criminal accuſations, or methods of re 
or their topics, that is infinite. Yo 
32. But the queſtions, When there is no — 
Wbt facts, on the qualities of things, if you 
compute from the number of the parties, are in- 
numerable and obſcure; if from the things them- 
ſelves, but few, and thoſe very clear. For if we 
put the caſe of Mancinus fo as to belong to Man- 
cinus alone, as often as he whom the herald ha: has 
ſurtendered, is not received, a new cauſe will ariſe. 
But if this be the controverſy which conſtitutes 
the cauſe, Whether he whom the herald has ſur- 
"rendered, if he be not received, ſeem to be en- 
titled to the right of return; the name of Man- 
cinys has SO to do with 1 art of ſpeaking 
UP 
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r 
upon it, nor the arguments of the defence. / And | 
if there are any additional circumſtances from the 
rank or meanneſs of the perſon, they are all be- 
ſide the queſtion; and in the oration thoſe very: 
matters muſt, of neceſſity, be referred to the ar- 
guments of the univerſal kind. I do not reaſon 
upon theſe ſubjects with a deſign to confute thoſe 
learned men, although they merit reproof who, 
in the definition of the general term, deſcribe 


theſe ſort of cauſes to conſiſt of times and Per- 


ſons. For, although times and perſons are inci- 
dent to them, yet it ſhould be underſtood, that 
the cauſes depend not upon them, but upon the 


general queſtion. But this is not my buſineſs; 


for we ought to have no conteſt with this ſort of 
people; it is ſufficient this only ſnould be known, 


that they have not even attained a point which they - 


might have effected in ſo much leiſure, even with- 

out any experience in the affairs of the Forum, 
that is, they might have diſtinguiſhed the general 
natures of things, and been a little more explicit N 
and ſubtile in their definitions. But to confute 
them, as 1 st. is not my buſineſs. Foy is 

Fas ee has as bei artificial rules — | 
ſtand, the multitude of cauſes is to be dreaded; 


for it is infinite if it conſiſts of perſons, ſo many 
men, ſo many cauſes: but if they have a relation - 


. —— —— — 


to general queltions, 3 and the univerſal natures of 
things, they are ſo moderate ard few, that dili- 


gent and well-adviſed orators, who have the fa. 


culty of memory, ought to revolve them over 
often in their minds, and almoſt be able to re- 


7 [290] 
 - nt chm by hewte.” - Unleſs perhaps you ;emapine 
that L. Craſſus took his notions in that famous 
cauſe from the idea of M. Curius, and brought 
many arguments from the perſon of the defendant, 
to prove that although no poſthumous ſon was 
born, yet Curius ought to be the heir of Copo- 
nius. The name of Coponius, or of Curius, ap- 
Pertained not at all to the main point and nature 
af the cauſe, or the abundance of the arguments 
uſed on that occaſion: the whole queſtion was 
univerſal, concerning all affairs and buſineſs of 
that kind in general, not confined to time or per- 
ſioꝛns of particular names; the writing was _ 
Tf F have a ſon bonn and be die before, &c. The) 
tet fach' a one be my heir If a ſon is never Nas 
whether he ſhall be adjudged to be heir, who was 
inſtituted heir after the death of the fon. © 
33. A queſtion of a univerſal nature, and of 
_ what is the law to be uſed on all ſimilar occaſions, 
des not require that the names of the perſons 


mould be known, but that we ſhould learn the 


method of ſpeaking to it, and the ſources of its 
proper arguments. In which particular even the 
lawyers themſelves are an impediment to us, and 
deter us rom learning. For I perceive it to be 
often in the books of Cato and of Bru-, 
tus, what — they had given in points of 
law to ſuch a man or woman by name, I fancy, 
that we might imagine ſome reaſon of doubt or 
conſultation to have ariſen from the perſons, and 
not from the thing; that ſince men were innumer- 
able, we might be frightened from the ſtudy of 

| * * and lay alide our inclination for their ſort 
. of 


KN 


of eating at the ſame time with the hoje of | 
ever n a thorough knowlege of it. Bur : 


— — 


for us to remedy this Afbeder, and give us an ex- | 
plicit deſcription of theſe matters under generat + 


heads; for you muſt know, Catulus, he pro- 
miſed us this yeſterday, That he would collect 


the civil law, which is now in a ſtate of diſper- 
ſion and diffipation, into certain general terms, 
and eaſily digett it into a ſyſtem. And indeed, 


_ fays Catulus, that is by no means difficult for 


Craſſus w- perform, who has both all the learning 


that can poſſibly be acquired in the law, and thae 
addition which has been wanting in thoſe whe 


have hitherto taught that ſcience, that he will be = 
enabled to define the heads of the law with ſubtil- : 
ty, and to illuſtrate them with perſpicuity, and 


the ornaments of eloquence. Therefore, ſays An- 
tonĩus, we will then learn theſe things from Craſ- 
fus, when he ſhall have betaken himſelf, as is his 
Eun; from the hurry of publick buſineſs and 


the tumults of the bar, to a quiet retreat, and 


into his throne (40). I have indeed often, ſays 


Catulus, heard him attentively when he has been 
 faying, That he was reſolved to retire from plead- 


ing and the courts of juſtice, but as I am wont 


to tell him, it will never be in his power: fer 8 


neither will be permit his aſſiſtance to be repeat - 
edly implored in vain by Perſons of character, 
nor will the public ſuffer it patiently, who will 


think the city, if it is deprived of the eloquence” 


of Craſſus, to be deſpoiled of one of its principal 
ornaments, 1 15 ſays Antonius, if what 


Catu- \ 
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Catulus. obſerves be true, Craſſus, we muſt Py 


live on in the ſame drudgery, and let us give up 
that ſleepy yawning ſcience to the tranquility of the 


Sczyolz and ſuch bleſſed people. Here Craſſus 
ſmiled gently, and, Go on, ſays he, Anton py. and 
bring to a concluſion what you have 
for all this, that yawning ſcience, as vou term 
it, when I have taken refuge under it, n- 


dicate my right (41) to perfect liberty. 
34. This is the end, ſays Antonius, of the to- 


pic which I juſt now began, ſince it is u is underſtood; f 


that all queſtions which admit of a doubt, have 
not their foundation in the innumerable perſons 


of men, and the infinite variety of times, but in 


the nature and reaſon of the general terms: and 
that the general terms are not only limited in 
number but very few; that thoſe who are ſtudi- 
ous of eloquence ſhould comprize what, in every 
kind, is the ſubject- matter of their orations, de- 
ſcribed in all its topics, well appointed, and ele- 
gantly furniſhed, I mean, with circumſtances and 
ſentiments... For theſe will, by their own intrin- 


fic efficacy, beget words, which always ſeem to 


me to be orpamencal enough, .if they are ſuch as 
ſeem to ariſe from the nature of the thing. And 


it you enquire the truth, (what I incline to think, 


for I can affirm nothing more than my own ſen- 


timent and opinion) we ought. to carry this pre- 


paratory ſtock of cauſes and general terms into 
the Forum with us; and not, when every ſepa- 


rate buſineſs is brought to us, then finally to in- 


veſtigate the topics from whence we may draw 


dur * which indeed, by all who have 


made 


- 


0 SO 
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made them the ſubject of only moderate cb 


templation may be thoroughly conſidered and pre- 
pared by the application of ſtudy and practice: 
but ſtill the mind muſt preſerve a relation to thoſe 


ſources, and to thoſe common: places (42) as I 
have often called them, from which all inventiom 
is derived to every ſpecies of oratory. And the b 


whole of this, whether it proceeds from art, or 


animadverſion, or cuſtom, is but to know the 


diſtricts of the country, within which you may 


hunt for, and trace out the objects of your ſearch. 
For when you have encloſed in your thoughts the 
whole of any topic, if you are but perfectly ſkilled 


in the method of doing it from experience, no- 


thing will eſcape you, and every circumſtance 


which is inherent in the ſubject, will occur to and 
Tal in with your imagination. 
2335. And whereas to invention in ſpeaking thee 


if we pleaſe, we may call art, and thirdly diligence; 


J cannot poſſibly avoid attributing: the pre- -emi- 
nence to genius; yet diligence can raiſe genius-it- 


ſelf even out of dulneſs. Diligence, I ſay, as it 
prevails in all things, is alſo of moſt ſingular force 
in the defence of cauſes. This is to be particu- 
larly cultivated by us, this is to be' conſtantly ap- 
"plied ; there is nothing which it is out of the 
power of this to attain. That the cauſe is tho- 
toughly underſtood is owing, as I obſerved. in the 


_ commencement of this diſcourſe, to diligence : ' 


That we hear our adverſary attentively, and take 


up not only his ſentiments, but even all his ex- 


uns ane that we * plainly all the 
A N mo- 


140 are requiſite; acuteneſs, then method which, 


Tags] 


motions of As which generally i in- 


dicate (43) the conceptions of the mind, is ow- 
ing to diligence. But to do this in a covert diſ- 

ſembled manner, that he may not ſeem to derive 4 
any advantage to himſelf, is a matter of pru- 
dence. Then that the mind can deeply rumi- 


nate upon thoſe. topics which I will propoſe by 


and by, that it can inſinuate itſelf thoroughly 


into the cauſe, that it can be intent upon it with 


care and conſideration, is owing to diligence 
that it can apply the memory as a ſort of light 
0 illuſtrate theſe matters, and improve the voice 


(44), and the ſtrength of the lungs : theſe are all 


matters · f great concern. Betwixt genius and 


Qiligence there is very little room left for art; art 
only ſhews you where to look out, and where 


that lies which you endeavar to find: the reft 
conſiſts in care, attention of mind, conſideration, 
Vigilance, aſſiduity, induſtry : I will comprehend 
all in one word, which we have already often made 


uſe of, diligence: in which ſingle virtue all other 

- virtues are contained. For we ſee how the phi- 
l uoſophers indeed abound in copiouſneſs of lan- 
: , '*guape, who as I think (but you, Catulus, know 

; L better) lay down no precepts of eloquence, nor 


do they on that account the leſs undertake to 
Speak with copiouſneſs and exuberance on . 


2 0; ſubject is propoſed. — 


36. Then Citulus, it is as you ey — on 


So moſt philoſophers deliver no precepts of elo- 


-quence, and yet are prepared. to ſpeak on any 
W But a Ariſtotle, he whom I principally 
ropoſed certain * out of which 

| | every 


ts) | 
every method of argument might be found tot 
only for the diſputations of Philoſophy, but even 
for theſe reaſonings which we practiſe in cauſes 3 
from whoſe fcope your diſcourſe, Antonius, has 


for ſome time paſt not deviated: whether you, 


from a reſemblance of that divine genius, have 
hit upon his track, or have read and made your- 
ſelf maſter of his writings ; which indeed ſeems 
to be more probable; for I perceive you have 
ſtudied the Grecian knowlege more than we had 
imagined. Then the other, You ſhall hear, re- 
plies he, the truth, Catulus, from my own mouth; 
I always ſuppoſed that an orator would be more 
approved and more agreeable to the Roman peo- 
ple, who ſhould give as little ſignification as poſ- 
ſible of any artifice whatever, but none at all of 
Grecian literature. And at the ſame time I ima- 
ined it to indicate brutality rather than humani- 
ty, when the Greeks undertook, profeſſed, and 
executed ſuch great things, when they promiſed 
they would deliver to mankind a method of dif- - 
cerning the moſt obſcure works of nature, and 
of living virtuouſly, and of ſpeaking eloquently, . 
not to lend ſome degree of attention; and if you 
durſt not give them a public audience, for fear of 
diminiſhing your authority with your own citi- 
2ens, yet to catch their words privately, by liſten- 
ing a little, and at a diſtance, hearkening to what 
they related : and I have acted accordingly, Sa- 
tulus, and acquired a ſuperficial taſte of all their A 
| principles, and general heads of learning. 
37. Truly, fays Catulus, you have directed 
| your inclination towards philoſophy, which this 
; 5 N 4 — 185 eity | 


1 able to them, and many of the leading men in 0 
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city: never © deſpiſed, in a very timorous manner, 
as if you had been approaching ſome dangerous 
rock of unlawful deſire. For Italy was formerly 
full of Pythagoreans, at the time when part of 
this country was called Græcia Magna (45), or 
the Larger Greece: which has induced ſome to 
report that Numa Pompilius, one of our kings 
Was a 3 though he lived many (46) 
re the time of Pythagoras himſelf; for 
Aach reaſon he is to be accounted the greater 
man, who had the wiſdom and knowlege to form 
the conſtitution of our city, almoſt two centuries 
before the Greeks knew that it exiſted ; and cer- 
tainly this country never produced any more re- 
nowned for glorious actions, or of greater gra- 
vity and authority, or of more polite literature 
than P. Africanus, C. Lzlius, L. Furius, who al- 
ways publicly converſedd 3 eg and entertained 
thoſe. of the greateſt erudition that came from 
Greece. And T have often heard them ſay, That 
the Athenians had ated in a manner very agree- 


the city, in that, when they ſent embaſſadors to 
the ſenate about the chief concerns of their own 
, Rate, they had employed the three moſt illuſtri- 
- ous philoſophers of that age, Carneades, and 
| Critolaus, and Diogenes: and that theſe, during 
their ſtay at Rome, were frequently heard by them 
and others: when you had ſuch great authorities 
as theſe, Antonius, I wonder why you ſhould, 
like Zethus in Pacuvius' s (47) tragedy, almoſt 
declare war ar againſt "philoſophy. Not by any 


.means, replies Antoni et for I have rather de- 
2 Bk creed 
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. cel to philoſophize as Ennius- 3 NJ opto lemus, 
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A little, for too much (48) is not agreeable to me. | 


But my opinion, which I think I have clearly laid- 
down, is this: I diſapprove not of theſe ſtudies, 


if they be moderately perſued : but I think the 


reputation of that kind of learning, and all ſuſpi- 


cion of artifice is a prejudice to the orator, with 


thoſe who have the deciſion of affairs; for it di- 


miniſhes the authority 'of the 8 and _ 


degree of belief given to his oration. 
38. But to recall our diſcourſe to mut aptly 


whence it has digreſſed; out of thoſe three moſt 


illuſtrious philoſophers, who, as you ſaid came to 
Rome, do you obſerve that one was Diogenes, 
who profeſſed that he could teach the art of reaſon- 
ing well, and diſtinguiſhing truth from falſhood; 
which he called by a Grecian term AlAAαf u or 


ge In this art, if it be an art, there "is 0 


rule for the invention of truths, but only how to 


diſcern them by the judgment. For every thing 
chat we ſpeak of we either affirm to be or not to 


1 upon them to * e it be true e „rr 
falſe: but if it be a compound ſubject, and there 
be other adjuncts, they determine whether theſe 
are rightly annexed, and whether the ſum of 
every propoſition be true, and at laſt they tor- 


ment themſelves with their own ſubtilties, and 
after much diſquiſition not only invent things - 


which they themſelves are no longer able to re- 
ſolve; but by which, the arguments they had f 


before begun, and had better have wound up to 
a . 8 jon, are untwiſted' and almoſt to begin 
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over again. This ſtoic therefore can be of no o af | 
Gitance to me, becauſe he does not teach me how 


d invent what I Hall ſay, but rather is an impe- 
dGiment to me; for he finds. out many things 


which be denies can poſſibly. be by any means 
reſolved, and gives them the addition of a kind 


of language that is not clear, diffuſive, and fluent, | 


dich if any one ſhall approve, he will give it only 


ſuch a degree of approbation, as ſtill to confeſs 


chat it is not adapted to the purpoſe of the ora- 
tor. For this oration of ours is to be accommo- 


dated to the car of the multitude, to entertain 
their paſſions, to impel them, to bring proofs of = 
ſuch matters as ate of no nice examination, and 


© weighed not by the {crupulous ſcale of the gold- 
ſmith, but as it were in the common and popular 


ballance. Wherefore we may entirely diſmiſs that 


art which is too ſilent about the invention of ar- 


guments, and too full of words in the deciſion of 


chem. That Critolaus, whom you mention to 


have come hither with Diogenes, might, I fancy, 


| - paſtibly have been of a little more benefit to our 
_ - ſtudies, for he was out of . e of the fa- 


mous Ariſtotle, from whoſe inventions I ſeem to 
you not greatly to differ. And berwixt this 


| _ Atziſtotle. (of whoſe writings J have read as well 


that book wherein he explanes the arts of rhetoric 


"of. all who went before him, as thoſe in which he 
'- gives us bis own ſentiments upon the ſame. art) 
and thoſe. maſters of this art that come from the 
"ſame ftock, 1 think this to be the difference; 
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a had diſcerned the nature and powers 
of the whole univerſe, gained a clear inſight into 


every thing that appertained to the art of rhetoric, 


which he thought beneath him: but they who 
thought this only worthy of cultivation, paſſed 

their whole lives 1 in treating of this one ſubject of 
ing, not with an equal capacity t0 his, but 


more vehement ſtudy and greater experience in 


this ſingle kind: As to Carneades, that incredible 
force and variety of eloquence which he poſſeſſed 
is extremely to be wiſned for by us; Who never 
ſupported any argument in his diſputations which 
he did not prove; never oppoſed any chat he did 
not oyerturn. But this is too arduous a matter to 
be required from thoſe-who profeſs: to ons in- 
ſtructions i in-this bid 1 ion [55 

2895. e eee eee 
7 totally illiterate ſhould be inſtructed in the art of 


ſpeaking, I would ſend him to theſe perpetual 
operators, who hammer on the ſame anvil day and 
put every little particle of literary food into 
bis mouth, as nurſes tuff infant children with 
misoced meat. But if he was one who had a li- 


beral education and learning, and had ſome 
tincture of experience, and ſeemed to have a ſuf - 
ficient acute neſs of genius; I would inſtantly lead 
him, not where a little brock of water was de- 
rived apart, but to the ſource whence: the whole 
mais - ſtream guſhed forth: to one who would 
ſhew him the ſeats and, as it were, the manſions 


af every ſort of arguments, and would briefly il- 

luſtrate, and define them in proper language. 

Tye what our is thete in which he can heſitate, - 
15 N + 8 Who : 
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have acted at his own diſcretion to frame another 


- will, had been arrogant; he ſhould therefore 


. 


> ahr diſcern that vbabevef ib aumedt in ae 5 
courſe, either to prove or to refute, is either taken 


from its on eſſential nature and powers, or from 
what is foreign and contingent.” From its own 


Powers, when the enquiry is, What the nature of 
the whole thing may be, or à part of it, or what 


name it has, or whatever belongs to the thing itſelf. F” 
From what is foreign, when thoſe qualities are col 
lected which are extrinſic and not inherent in che na- 


ture of che thing. If the enquiry be of the whole, all 


Its powers are to be explaned by definition, thus; 


If it be treaſon to betray the grandaur and dignity: | 
of the ſtate, he commits it who delivers up the 
army to the enemies of the Roman People, not 


he who delivers up him who has acted in that 


manner into the power of the Roman people. 
But if of à part, by partition, in this method; 


counſel ſnould have been framed, or he ſhould- 


counſel, had been haughty; to follow his own 


have perſued the counſel of the ſenate. If of a 
name, as Carbo ſaid, If he be a conſul who con- 
ſults the good of his country, what elſe has Opi- 
_ mius done? But if of that which belongs to the 
_ fubjeR; there are many ſeats of the arguments, 


3 and common-places for we ſhould look for ſuch 
as are connected with the ſubject, for the general 


term and its ſeveral parts, for ſimilar things and 
diflimilar, for contrary, and conſequential, for 


ſuch as are agreeable to the caſe, and as it were 
nw A W 
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Either the ſenate ſhould have been obeyed con- 
Cerning the ſafety of the republic, or ſome other 


teh * « 


rant to it; and we - ſhould e en 
things, and whatever ariſes from thoſe cauſes, and 
will ſeek caſes that are more comprehenſive, ws 
are parallel, that are of leſs extent. 
40. From things connected with the ſubject; 
arguments are drawn in this manner; 8 
moſt praiſe is to be attributed to filial duty, you 
© ought to be moved when you ſee Q. Metellus — 
mourn ſo piouſly. From thoſe that are general, 
thus 2 ought to be in the power of 
the Roman people, of what do you accuſe Nor- 
banus, whoſe wibanaſhip was obedient to the will 
of the city? From a part alſo that is contained in 
the general term; If all who conſult the intereſt 
of the publie ought to be dear to us, certainlix 
commanders in chief ſhould be peculiarly ſo, by 
whoſe conduct, courage, and danger eee 
our own fecurity and the dignity of the empire. 


5 8 


| ſpring, what "indulgence ought we to uſe to our: 
children? Alſo) from diffimilitude; If it be che- 
part of barbarians to live as it were for a ſhort 
feaſon, our counſels: ought to have reſpect to an 
Fra of perpetual duration. And in both kinds, 
zs well ſimilitude as diſſimilitude, examples are 
to be put from the actions, expreſſions, and ſuc- 
ceſſes of others; and fictitious circumſtances are 
often to be ſuppoſed. Now from the contrary, 
If Graecchus aàcted in a deteſtable, Opimius has 
acted in a glorious manner. From conſequences; 
If he be ſlain with a weapon, and you his enemy 


are apprehended. in that very place with a bloody 


ꝓ—E—[ů ũ :L-. . —- 


| __ Swords x — * but 4 u is ſeen there, and 
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2 — caps the fact, and 
_ you; wenn always audacious endügh to do it, 


| — white is ther can poſſibly ſuffer us to 
= guilt? From agreeing and con- 
= - ent wa repugnant circumſtaices'; as Craſ- 
2 ſus formerly when a youth; Nor will theſe repute | 
= you; Carbo (0), a good citizen therefore, al- 
though you have defended Opimius, it is no- - 
clear chat you diſſembled and had other views, 
berauſe you often, in popular harangues, de- 
2 
an aceumplice in the death of P. Africanus, be- 
| | cauke you have made a law of that nature in your 
EE , becauſe you have always diſſented 
Ls nb good. patriots. - From the cauſes of things 
- , thus gif you would aboliſh avarice. you muſt 
of che treafury as well for the ſervices of war, as 
the ornaments of peace, let us take care of the 
| public/revenues. And we will compare ſtronger 
and weaker and parallel inſtances in this manner. 
From the ſtronger; If a good name — 
able to riches, and money is ſo induſtriouſly ac- 
quired, ——— atiu;t: 
tion of glory? From the weaker thus 
* He, on the account of à flight acquaintance, 
</takes the death of this woman to heart With ſo 
< familiar a tenderntſs: What, if he had loved her 
eee What will ke do for me his father ? 
caſe, thus; It is natural to the 
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dice. But thoſe things are aſſumed from e 
foreign, which are not aided by their own ſtrength 
but, ſomewhat extrinſic, as theſe; This is, true ; 
| for Q. Lutatius has affirmed it: This is falſe; for 
it has undergone. an examination by torture? This 
muſt of neceſſity follow; for I recite the will; to 
Which kind I have ſpoken. fully before, I -haye 
been as brief in the explication of theſe mauer 
as their nature would poſſibly permit. 112 
41. For as, if I was inclined. to dicser to any 
one a treaſure. of gold, that was buried in many 
ſeparate heaps, it ought to be ſufficient, if 1 
pointed out to him the ſigns and marks of the 
places, with the knowlege of which he might dig 
for himſelf, and find the object of his wilhes 9 
with little trouble, and without any miſtake s in 
like manner when I underſtand theſe indications . |} 
the arguments which ſhew me, on enquiry, where 
they are, what remains is to be brought to light by 
induſtry and contemplation. And what kind af 
aguments is moſt ſuitable to every kind of cauſe, 
it requires no exquiſite {kill to preſcribe; and hut a 
very moderate capacity to determine. For we are 
not now upon that plan, to unfold any ſyſtem of 
| rhetoric, but to communicate to men of the politeſt 
learning ſome hints drawn from our own expe- | 
rience. _ Theſe, common: places therefore being i 
fixed in the mind and memory, and being praftiſed | 
on every ſubject propoſed to ſpeak upon, there will 
be nothing chat can eſcape the orator, not only 
in matters litigated at the bar, but in any ſort of 
eloquence whatſoever. But if he ſhall, attain to 
; KR * as to ſeem to be ſuch as a 
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wWiſh to appear, a and to affect their minds before 
whom' he diſplays his action, fo that he can lead 
or hurry them wherever he pleaſes, he will find 
nothing elſe requiſite to the perfection of oratory. 
Now let us examine that poſition, That it is by 
no means ſufficient to find out what you ſhall ſay, 
unleſs you can manage what you have invented. 
This management ought to be diverſifyed, that 
the audience may neither diſcover any artifice, nor 
be fatigued with a fatiety of the fame manner. 
Lou ought to propound whatever you bring upon 
the carpet: and to declare the reafon why it is 
o: and from the ſame topics ſometimes to con- 
clude, at others to relinquiſh them for ſuch as are 
different by an eaſy tranſition: often not to pro- 
pound, but in producing your reaſons for it, to 
declare the propoſition: if you bring a ſimilitude 
to any thing, firſt to confirm the thing brought 
by way of reſemblance: then to adjoin the matter 
in agitation: in general to ſhade the principal 
Points of your arguments, ſo that they cannot be 
enumerated, fo as that they may appear dittinct 
in reality, but confuſed in expreſſunn. 
42. I run over theſe matters as being in a hur- 
ry, and before perſons of literature, and myſelf 
halfJearned, that we may arrive at length at 
things of greater conſequence. For there is no- 
thing in oratory, Catulus, of more importance, 
than that the hearer ſhould favor the ſpeaker, and 
- be himſelf in ſuch emotion, that he may be di- 
tected mote by the impulſe of his mind, and the 
agitation of his paſſions, than by judgment, or 


© counſel, For — make many more deter- 5 
n | _ mina- 


t 205 } OE, 


nations through hatred, lids arte 85 


anger, or grief, or joy, or hope, or fear, or ter- 


ror, or other perturbation of mind, than from 
truth, or any ſettled maxim, or rule of right, or 


OT Er ec In re. 


form in judicial proceedings, or according to the 


laws. Wherefore, unleſs ſomething elſe be agree- 


able to you, let us proceed to theſe. There ſeems, 


ſays Catulus, to be ſtill a ſmall deficiency in thoſe _ 


matters which you Antonius, have illuſtrated, that 


requires to be explaned before you ga on whither 


you ſay you intend. What is that? fays he. 
What order is moſt ſatisfactory to you, ſays Ca- 
tulus, and what arrangement of the arguments, 


wherein you uſe to appear to me divine. You 


| ſee how near I approach to divinity, Catulus, ſays 
he, in this particular, for on my word, without 


your admonition it had never come into my 


thoughts; that you may imagine I rather fall 
upon thoſe things by chance, or from experience 
in ſpeaking, by which I ſegm at times to create 
a wonderful effect. And indeed that very matter 
which I, becauſe I had no cognizance of it, 
paſſed over as I ſhould by a man I was unac- 
quainted with, has ſo great efficacy in oratory, 
that nothing is more conducive to victory. But yet 


you ſeem to me to have required, from me before 


the proper ſeaſon, an account of the order and 
diſpoſition of things: for if I had placed all the 
power of the orator in the arguments and proof 


of the matter to be made from its own inherent 


merits, it would be now time to ſay ſomething on 
the placing, and arrangement of thoſe arguments: 


But whereas three things were by me propoſed, 


and 


A 
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42 one ly 4 is ſpoken to, when 1 Mall bave 
treated of the two that remain, then finally will 
the enquiry concerning the ANDY of the whole 
oration be ſeaſonable. 

43. It prevails much towards gaining the ſupe- 
Hat, that the morals. (51), and principles, the 
Hives and actions of thoſe who plead cauſes, and 
of thoſe for whom they are undertaken, ſhould 
be ſuch as to merit approbation; and the ſame 
in their adverſaries ſuch as to deſerve cenſure: and 
that the minds of thoſe before whom the buſineſs 
is tranſacted, ſhould be conciliated as much as 
pollible into benevolence, as well towards the 
orator, as towards him for whom he is making 
tte oration. And the affections are conciliated 
by the dignity of the perſon, by the ſplendor of 
his actions, by the reputation of his life; which 

can more eaſily be heightened by the graces of 
ornament, if they are real, than be ſupplied by 
the aid of fiction, if they have no exiſtence. Bur 
theſe things are of ſome affiſtance to the orator, 
a ſoft tone of voice, a proper countenance, a ſig- 
 nification of modeſty, a mildneſs of expreſſion ; 
that if you perſecute any thing with invectives, 
you may ſeem to do it unwillingly and by com- 
pulſion. It is of peculiar utility to diſcover ſig- 
nals of good nature, of lberality, of gentieneſs, | 
of piety, of a mind full of gratitude, that has 
no ſordid appetites, no avarice ; and all thoſe 
things that indicate men of probity and humility, 
not ſuch as are acrimonious, nor pertinacious, nor 
_ lirigious, nor ſevere, very much. conciliate bene - 
volence, 1 TT the affections from 19 85 Who 
poſſeſs 


% 


Cane 


polies.not theſe amiable calents.. The contrary | 


therefore to theſe are to be imputed to your op- 
ponents. But this kind of oration is altogether 
excellent in thoſe cauſes wherein the mind of the 


judge is leſs liable to be inflamed by an ardent and | 


vehement incitation. For nervous expreſſion is 
not always requifite, but often ſmooth, ſubmiſ- 
ſive, gentle language, which eſpecially recom- 
mends ſuitors, for I uſe the term Reos to ſignify 
not only ſuch as are accuſed, but all who. have 
any ſuit at law ia litigation, for in that ſenſe'the 


word was formerly uſed. To deſcribe therefore. 


the manners (52) of theſe in your oration as juſt, 
full of integrity, religious, timid, and patient of 
injuries, has a wonderful ſort of effect: and this 


—— r 
. 


either in the commencement, or in the cuurſt of 


your narration, or in the peroration, has fuch 
| dere powers, if it is delightfully, and diſ- 
rreetly handled, that oftentimes it prevails more 
than the merits of the cauſe. And of ſuch mar- 
vellous efficacy is a certain turn of ſentiment and 
habit of ſpeaking, that the oration in a manner 
forms the morals of the orator. For a peculiar 
caſt of thought, and mode of expreſſion, accom- 
panied by action that is gentle, and indicative of 


⁊ humane diſpoſition, effectually repreſent. us a 


men of probity, ſound morality, and virtue. 
44. To this is (53) added that other different 


minds of the judges of quite another ſort, and 


| ſpecies of oration which gives emotions to the 


impels them to hatred or to love, to envy, or to 
benevolenoe, to fear, or. to hape, to deſire, or to 
* Nys or to * z which inſpires com- 
: pPüaſſion 


1 2550 


peſſion or gives an inclination to puniſh, i 
| ſenſibly leads to thoſe paſſions, if there are any, 
which are neighbouring to and border upon theſe 
and the like agitations of mind. And it is to be 
viſhed for by the orator, that the judges may vo- 
luntarily bring ſome emotions in their breaſts to- 
"wards the cauſe, accommodated to the advantage 
of the ſpeaker. For it is eaſier (as they ſay) to 
| Spur him that is already running, than to excite 
to motion him that is ſpiritleſs. But if that ſhall 
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either not be the caſe; or be ſomewhat doubtful, 
; es «careful phyſician, before he attempts to ad- 
4 . | miniſter any medicine to his patient, not only 
=_ muſt underſtand his diſeaſe whom he would cure, 
it baut alfo his conſtitution and habit of body when 


in health; ſo indeed when I undertake a cauſe of 
great doubt and importance, adapted to excite 
the paſſions of the judges, I employ all the powers 
of my underſtanding in this care and confidera- 
tion, to inveſtigate with all the ſagacity I am 
maſter of, what their ſentiments are, and what 
opinion they are of, what they expect, and which 
way they incline, whither in all appearance they 
may be led, by the force of oratory with the 
7 "leaſt difficulty. If they yield themſelves up, and, 
as I ſaid before, voluntarily incline and prepon- 
derate to the ſide we are impelling them, I em- 
- brace what is offered, and bend my fails that way 
-whence any breath of wind is perceived to blow. 
But if the judge is unbiaſſed, and calm from all 
2 it is a work of greater difficulty. For 
„ e eee by Mas: et any 
1 4. M034 : RS ITT to Rs aſſiſtance 


Less] 
aſſiſt ance from nature. But ſo great are t 
2 ae thas: me was er ne by « a 
* Incliner of the 01 and queen of all things,” 


Eloquence, that it can, not only make bim up- 
right that is biafſed, or biaſs him that is ſtedfaſt, 
but like an able and reſolute commander, lead 


him captive 05 who is an e though - 


reluctant. | 
{4:56 bee a are: the 2 which Craſſus = cable 


| demanded from me even now,which he was pleaſed _ 
to ſay I made uſe of in a divine manner, when in 
the cauſe of M. Aquilius (55) and C. Norbanus 
and a few others, he praiſed ſome things as ex- 

cellencies; but on my word, Craſſus, when you 
make uſe of them in pleading, am wont to be 
tertified : ſo great a ſtrength: of mind, ſuch im- 
petuoſity, ſuch an exquiſite degree of ſenſation, 
18 Patt ſignified in your looks, countenance, and 
geſture, nay in that peculiar movement of your 
hand: there is ſuch a torrent of the moſt emphatig 
and beſt choſen words, ſuch uncorrupted ſentiments, 
fo true, ſo ſingular, ſo free from all diſguiſe. or 
puerile embelliſhment, that you not only ſeem to 
me to inflame the judge, but to be yourſelf on 
fire. Nor can it poſſibly (56) be, that the hearer 
ſhould grieve, or hate, or envy, or fear in any de- 
gree, that he ſhould be moved even to compaſ- 
fion and tears, unleſs all thoſe emotions which the 
orator would ſtamp upon the judge, ſhall appear 
to be deeply imprinted and branded into the orator 


himſelf. For if a n anguiſh was to be 
1 . : com- 


{840} L 
communicated, and in an oratiou. of that kind 
there was nothing but what was falſe and diſſem- 
bled by imitation, ſome art ſtill more difficult 
would perhaps be required: as things ſtand at 


preſent, I don't know what happens to you, 


Craſſus, or what to others; with regard to my- 
Ki, che there is no reaſon why 1 ſhould declare a 
falſhood among men of the greateſt diſcretion, 
and that are in the ſtricteſt friendſhip with me. 
Never yet, on my word, was I deſirous to excite 
grief, or compaſſion, or envy or hatred, by ſpeak - 
ing before a court of judicature, but I myſelf, 
in giving ſuch emotions to the judges, was affect- 
ed with thoſe very ſame ſenſations that I'wiſhed to 
"convey to them. For it is not eaſy''to effect that 


the judge ſhould be angry with him that you de- 
fire he ſhould, if you yourſelf appear to bear his 
| ations patiently ; nor that he ſhould hate him, 


. | againſt whom you would excite his hatred, unleſs 
be ſhall firſt ſee you burning with abhorrence; 


nor that he ſhould be induced to pity, unleſs you 
| ſhall have manifeſted ta him ſignal marks of your 


own anguiſh, by your expreſſions, ſentiments, 


| tone of voice, countenance, and finally by the 


mpathetic bewailing of tears; for as no fuel is 


tf combuſtible as to take flame without the ap- 


ion of fire; ſo no diſpoſition of mind is ſo 


3 ceptible of the forcible impreſſions of the 


ö orator, as to be lighted up into a fury, unleſs he 


ſomething extraordinar 


himſelf approach it full of mation 1 


_ ardor. 


% A Atacs Seat bo 
_ a qpiſhing.; that a 


man 


8 
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man ſhould ſo often be angry, 1 © 
often be excited by every emotion of mind, eſ- 


pecially in the concerns of other people great is 


the force of thoſe ſentiments 1 thoſe topics 
which you handle and treat o 
that there is no occaſion for diffimulation of fal- 
lacies : for the very nature of the diſcourſe, which 
is entered upon to move the paſſions. of athers, 
moves the orator himſelf in a much ſuperior de- 
gree to what it does any of the audience; And 
leaſt we ſhould wonder that this happelis in eauſes, 
in courts of judicature, in he danger of our friends, 
ia the public concourſe of mankind, in the aſſem- 


blies of the people, atid in the forum, where not 


only the eſtimation of our talents is in queſtion; 
(for that would be aflight conſideration ; although. 
when you have made it your profeſſions. that you 
have abilities to practiſe, what very fe can do, 


chat is not altogether to be neglected ) but there | 


are much greater thicigs concerned, out fidelity, 
diligence; and duty to our clients, by which we 


are induced, even when we patronize ſueli as are 
moſt foreign to us, yet not to eſteem them fo- 


reigners, if we are willing to be accounted good 


men ourſelves, But, as I ſaid, that this may not 


appear wonderful in us; what can be more gti - 
tious than poetty, than the ſtage, than the fabu · 


lous argument of à play? Let in this kind I my- 


ſelf have often perceived the eyes of the N 
through his viz ard to be inflamed with fury; While 
he bs A mt, hels-verks, D WW 317 
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I 2x2 } 
| Have you then dared to ſeparate from bim. 
To enter Salamis without your brother? 
80 | And dreaded not an angry-father's aſpect?ꝰ 


| He never "ſpoke the word. aſpett, but Telamon in 


a rage, Teemed to be diſtracted with grief for his 
ſon. And the ſame, lowering his voice to a tone 
of pity and commiſeration, appeared to weep and 
bewail, Chile he delivered the following lines, 


Prog: ER 


Whom childlefs.now 3 in. the decline of! life rag 
Lou have bereav d of comfort, ruin'd, kill'd : 
[Nor ed our brother's fate untimely. move 
BS 71:1 0 Feng I t 
itio of his infant ſon! . 
Which chings, if even that 8 who added 
them every day, yet could not act without the 
impreſſion of grief: What ? Do vou think that 
Pacuxius when he wrote them, was in a tranquil 


291 


and and diſpaſſionare ſtate: of mind? That could not 


be ſo by any means: for I have often heard that 
no good\poet (which is reported to be confirmed: 
by both Democritus and Plato in their writings) 


A 


' could poſſibly ex exiſt, t, without a heated imagination, 


nor without a certain 72 e inspiration, and a' 
Jort of en enthuſiaſm. © CU ehe 6277 
"1249 © -Wherefore do not phe that I, who had 
no inclination to repreſent the calamities of the 
heroes of àantiquity, nor to expreſs by imitation 
fictitious ſorrows in my diſcourſe; nor was an 
actor of u foreign and perſonated part, but the 
ſupporter of my on, When it was my duty to 
preſerve the rights of a citizen tc to Man,. Aquillius, 


905 What 1 did, in | th&peroration of that cauſe, 
385 
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without an exquiſite ſenſe of feeling. For when 
I ſaw him, whom I had remembered to have been 
conſul, a general rendered illuſtrious by the honors 

of the ſenate, to have aſcended into the capitol” 
with the pomp of an ovation (58), afflicted, de- 
jected, ſorrowful, reduced to the laſt extremity 
of danger, I no ſooner attempted to excite com- 
_ paſſion in others, than I was myſelf ſtruck with 

compaſſion, I perceived indeed the judges to be 
wonderfully moved, when I raiſed up the lamen- 
table old man habited in mourning, and executed 
thoſe things which you, Craſſus, mention as praiſe- 

worthy, not by any art, of which 1 know not 

what to ſay, but with great emotion of mind and 

extreme ſenſation, ſo that I tore open his garment 
before, and ſhewed his ſcars; when C. Marius, | 
who was preſent, and ſat by, gave great counte - 
nance to the grief expreſſed in my oration by his 
tears, and when I, frequently calling upon him, 
recommended his collegue to him, and invoked 
his ſuccour as an advocate to defend the common 
fortune of all commanders. This complaining to 
raiſe compaſſion, this ſolemn imploring of all the 

Gods and men, of both the citizens and allies, 
was not unaccompanied by my own tears, nor 
without an exceſs of agony; and if the expreſſions 

I then uſed had not been attended by a real an- 
guiſh of my own, my oration would not only have 
failed toexcite commiſeration, but haveeven deſerv- 
ed ridicule. Wherefore, I inſtruct you in theſe par- 
ticulars, Sulpicius, I that am forſooth ſo ſkilful 
1 0 n a 4 omg Stick may vs A 
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in ſpeaking te be angry, man be farrowful, 
how-to weep. - | 
Although, 60 ſhould deen you cuſs thiogs, 
who in the accuſation of my quæſtor and compa- 
nion in office: had raiſed ſo fierce a flame, not 
only by your ſpeech, but much more by your ve- 
_  hemence,- paſſionate anguiſh, and ardor of mind, 
that I could ſcarce attempt to approach to extin- 
guiſh it. For you had then in that cauſe the ſu- 
periority in every thing: you called into judg- 
ment violence, flight, a ſeditious pelting with 
ſtones,” the eruel exerciſe of the Tribunician power 
in the heavy and miſerable calamity of Czpio( 59): 
then it appeared that M. milius, the firſt man 
both in the ſenate, and in the city, was ſtruck 
with one of the ſtones: nobody could deny that 
IL. Cotta and T. Didius, when they would have 
interpoſed: their negative (oo) upon the rogation 
or the paſſing of the law, were e in a tu- 
multuous manner from the temple. bete 
48. There was this additional 8 in 
your favor, that you but a youth were thought 
to make theſe complaints on the part of the com - 


monwealth with the utmoſt dignity; I, a man 


of Cenſorian rank, could hardly be able to appear 
with any honor in the defence of a ſeditious citi - 
zen, who had been cruel in the calamity of a con- 
ſular perſon. The judges were men of the moſt 
upright patriotiſm, the forum was crowded with 
people of the beſt intentions, that I could ſcarcely 
have any fight ſhadow of excuſe allowed me, . 
_ cept þ that 1 defended him who had been 
wy queſtor. In w_ U why need I ſay 
that 


ſe 


4 1 had recourſe to the application of ſome art? 


I vill relate in what manner I ated, if you are ſo 


inclined, you may place my defence under the 
head of thoſe which are artificial. I collected to- 


gether all the kinds of ſedition, their ill effects, a 


— dangers; and deduced my diſcourſe on char 


ſubject through all the variety of revolutions in 
this commonwealth ; and 1 concluded fo as to aſ- 
ſert, that all ſeditions had been ever attended 


with troubles, but that ſome had a juſt founda- 


tion, and were in a manner neceſſary. Then I 


dwelt upon thoſe topics which Craſſus juſt now 


mentioned, that neither the regal authority could 
have been aboliſhed in this city, nor the tribunes 


of the commons have been created, nor the con- 


ſular power ſo often diminiſned by the plebiſcita, 


nor the right of appeal (61), that patroneſs of the 
city and protectreſs of liberty have been allowed 


to the Roman people, without the diſſentions of 
the nobility : and if thoſe ſeditions had been the 


ſalvation of the republic, it ſhould not imme- 
diately, if any commotion had been raiſed among 
the people, be laid to the charge of C. Norbanus 


as an abominable crime and a capital miſdemeſ- 


nor. That if ever it had been allowed to the 


Roman people, to ſeem to have been raiſed into 


a ferment conſiſtently with reaſon and right, 


vhich I ſhewed had been often allowed, that no 
occaſion was ever juſter than that. Then I gave 
quite another turn to my oration, and converted 
it to blame Cæpio's flight, and to deplore the loſs 


= 


of the army. By this diſcourſe I both made their 


„ a-freſh who mourned for their 


28 WA | friends, 
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"TIRE and renewed and recalled. into the minds 
of the Roman (b2) knights, before whom as 
Judges the cauſe was then pĩeading, their hatred 
to Q. Czpio, from whom they were alienated on 
account of the right of judicature, | 
49. But as ſoon as I perceived myſelf t to — | 
clearly in poſſeſſion of the inclinations of the court, 
and that the defence was eſtabliſhed, becauſe 1 
had both conciliated in my favor the benevolence 
of the people, whoſe- rights I had maintained 
even in conjunction with ſedition, and had wholly 
converted all the paſſions of the judges to our fide 
of the queſtion, either by the calamity 'of the 
public, or by bewailing the loſs of their relations, 
or their own particular averſion to Cæpio, then I 
began to intermingle with this vehement and ar- 
dent kind of oratory that other ſpecies, of which 
I diſcourſed before, full of lenity and humanity ; 
that I was contending for my companion in office, 
_ whom by the inſtitution of our anceſtors it was 
my duty to regard as one of my children, and al- 
moſt for the whole of my own reputation and 
fortunes: that nothing could poſſibly happen 
more ſcandalous to my character, nor more bit- 
terly afflicting to myſelf, than if IJ, who was re- 
puted to have been oftentimes the ſalvation of 
thoſe who were entire ſtrangers to me, but yet my 
fellow - citizens, ſhould not be able to be of any 
aſſiſtance to an officer of my own. I requeſted of 
the judges to make this conceſſion to my age, to 
the honors I had attained, to the actions I had 
performed, if they perceived me to be affected 


with a becoming and a pious anguiſh, eſpecially 
* 2111 8 0 | as. 
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as they were ſenfible that in other cauſes T had 
entreated every thing for my friends in peril, but 
never any thing for myſelf. So that in the whole 
of chat defence and cauſe, the part which ſeemed 
to require art, the ſpeaking on the Apuleian law, 
and explaning what it was to commit treaſon,” T 
ſlightly touched upon and ran over as briefly as 
poſſible. But the entire management of that cauſe 
was diſplayed in the other two parts of Elo- 
quence, to one of which belongs the commotionof 
the paſſions, to the other the conciliation of the 
affections, which are not at all refined by the pre- 
cepts of art, fo that in the revival of the diſplea- 
ſure conceived againſt Czpio, I appeared to hea 
perſon of the PA acrimony, and in the decla- 
ration of my behavior to thoſe with whom 1 had 
any familiar connection, of the moſt humane dif- 
poſition. In this manner, rather by exciting the 
paſſions of the judges than informing their minds 
was your accuſation, Sulpicius, by „ 
time overthrown. _ 
50. Here Sulpicius, « on my word, ſays he, A 5 3 
_ toniys, you recall theſe circumſtances to my me- . 4 
mory nory with truth: for I never ſaw any thing flip 
out of any perſon's hands, as that cauſe did out, 
of mine. For whereas, as you obſerved, T had 
given you a flame to extinguiſh, and not a point 
of the judiciary kind to overturn, | O Heavens, 
what a commencement did you make! What ti- 
midity! What miſtruſt! What a degree of heſi - 
tation, and drawling out of your words ! As ſoon 
as you had gained that by your exordium, which 
was the only thing the aſſembly allowed you as 
"OW an z 
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Gay. 


an FEY that. you. were pleading. for a man, 
with whom you had a very intimate connection, 


your quzſtor : how quickly did you ſecure your 


way to obtain a fair audience? But lo, when I. 
imagined you had reaped no other benefit, than 
that the hearers would think you excuſable for the 
defence of a pernicious citizen, on account of the 
ties of union betwixt you, you began to proceed 


DS tacitly and by degrees, while yet the reſt had no 


ſuſpicion of your deſign, but I inclined to feel 
ſome ſymptoms of fear, to maintain in your de- 
fence that what had happened was not ſedition in 


Norbanus, but muſt be attributed to the reſent- 
ment of the Roman people, and that excited 
5 juſtly, and deſervedly, and in a manner becom 
ing their duty. In the next place, what topic did 
vou omit againſt Cxpio * pio? How you confounded 


all the circumſtances of the caſe by a-mixture of 
Hatred, ill will and compaſſion 2 And this not 


only in the courſe of the arguments of your de 


ſence, but even in regard to Scaurus and my 
other witneſſes, whoſe evidence you did not con- 


fute by diſproving it, but by having recourſe to 


the ſame impetuoſity of the people. Wherefore, 
concerning theſe things which have been by you | 


brought back to my memory, I deſired no rules 
of inſtruction: for the very demonſtration of your 


methods of defence, as related by yourſelf, I look. 


upon to be no ordinary doctrine. But, if you are 


Yo diſpoſed, ſays Antonius, we will deliver to you 
the maxims which we ourſelves perſue in ſpeak- 
ing, and which chiefly attract our regard: for a 


Ws life and expefience in the moſt important 


affairs 


Lago; 


affairs has now taught us to diſcern the things 
by which the minds of men are put into emotion, 
31. The firſt thing J am wont to conſider is, 


whether the cauſe requires it; for neither are theſe 
incendiary ſtrokes of oratory to be applied i in mat 
ters of trivial concern; nor when the minds of 
men are affected in ſuch a manner that eloquence: + 
can avail. nothing to influence their opinions, 
leaft we be thought worthy of ridicule or averſion, 
if we either act tragedies about trifles,- or:endea- 
vor to pluck up by the roots what cannot be 
which it is the buſineſs of the orator to excite in 
the minds of the judges, or whoever they may be 
before whom he diſplays his abilities, love, hatred, 
anger, envy, pity, hope, joy, fear, trouble; we 
are ſenſible that love is procured if you ſeem to 
maintain any thing advantageous to the perſons 
before whom you are ſpeaking; if you are la- 
boring to ſerve good men, or at leaſt ſuch as are 
of benefit and uſe to them: for the latter caſe 
more engages love, the former the defence of 
virtue, eſteem; and it has a better effect if the 
hope of future advantage is propoſed, than the 
commemoration of paſt benefits. You muſt en- 
deavor to ſhew that in the affair you have under - 
taken the defence of, there is either an inherent 
dignity, or utility; and ſhould ſignify that he, 
for whom you conciliate this love, has referred 
nothing to his private advantage, nor ever tranſ- 
acted any thing on his oun account. For in, 
particular men, their own convenience is regarded 
in an envious, their deſire to accommodate others 


8 ae! 
in a favorable light. And we muſt take care 
| upon this occaſron not to appear to extol to too 
great @ degree, in thoſe whom we would have 
efteemed for their benefits, their praiſe and glory, 
qualities which are uſually the principal objects of 
_envy. And from theſe ſame topics we fhall learn 
N do to beap up hatred on our adverſaries, and to 
j remove it from ourſelves and thoſe" in union with 
us. And the fame' kinds are to be practiſed 
either in exciting or allaying anger: for if you 
aggravate every fact that is pernicious or diſad- 
 vantageous to the audience themſelves, their ha- 
tred is excited: But if any thing of that kind be 
urged againſt men of worth, or againſt ſuch as. 
ought not to be odious to any perſon, or againſt 
the government, then not ſo fierce a degree of 
hatred-is indeed created; but a diſguſt not diſſimi- 
Er to ill-will and diſpleaſure. Fear is alſo incul- 
c̃ated either from their own dangers or thoſe that 
are general; wherein that which is private ſinks 
| . deeper z/ but this which is public is to _ 1 
to a ſimilitude of the other. 
52. There is an equal, and one and the fame 
reaſon for hope, joy, and trouble: but I do not 
= know whether by far the moſt violent emotion of 
—_ them all be not that of envy; nor does it require 
T leſs vigorous powers to ſuppreſs than to excite it. 
And. men principally envy their equals, or infe- 
' riors, when they perceive themſelves to be left 
| behind, and grieve that the others have out- 
ftripped them: but there is often a vehement de- 


gree of envy exerted even againſt ſuperiors, and 
__ more if they are OY arrogant, and 
tran- 


f ann] 
tranſcend thoſe bounds which the equality of the 
law; has conſtituted by the ſupereminence of their 
fortune, or dignity. If the bufineſs be to inflame 
theſe matters, the chief thing to be ſaid is, That 
they are not the acquiſitions of virtue, but rather 
of vice and criminal tranſactions: but if they 
ſhall be ſuch as are important and honorable; 
That no merits ever were carried ſo high as the 
inſolence of mankind, and their contumelious 
diſdain. But in mitigation it may he offered, 
That they are the perquiſites of extreme, toil and 
imminent perils, that they were not conferred for 
his oun private benefit, but that of others; that 
he himſelf, if he appeared to have gained any 
glory, although it might not be an unjuſt or in- 
adequate; reward for danger, yet that he as not 
delighted with, it, but wholly, abdicatcd, and re- 
jeted.itz.,and it muſt, be entirely effected (ünce 
men in general are envious, and this is a moſt 
common and conſtant vice; and what excites, 
their enxy is a floriſhing and ſupereminent for- 
tune 3) chax; the opinion they entertain of it may 
be. diminiſhed, and that this fortune, ſo excellent 
in their ãmaginations, may appear to be inter- 
mingledwith labor and miſery. . But pity is raiſed, 
| if he, who chears can be induced, to recall. thoſe: 
mſtances which are lamented in a foreign, 1 to 
Mee caſe, wherein he has either ſuffered or is 
apprehenſive of adverſity; or by the. intuition 
of another to look in frequently upon himſelf. 
And whereas all the calamities incident to hu- 
man miſery are deeply affecting, if they are re- 


* as RNs, of nnr o virtue in af- 
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fiction and proſtrate is of all others the ſubject 


moſt adapted to promote grief; andy as that 
other part of eloq 


zence which ought to maintain 
the appeafance of a mat! of virtuous inclinations; 
and to carry the recommendation of probity, 
ſhould be in a gentle and (as IJ have often ob- 


ferved) a ſubmiſſive ſtrain; ſo this wherein the 


orator exerts his efforts to vary the paſſions, and 
to make them Handle n his oscafens, ſhould be 
vehement and intenſe. FL, ah ene 
33. But there n ee n wee inch 44 thc 
two kinds, one of which we would have to be 
gentle, the other vehement, that is difficult to di- 
ſtinguiſh. For ſomething of that lenity with which | 
we conciliate the affec̃tions of the audience, ought 


to find an eafy admittance” into this ſtrain of in- 


tenſe energy by which we awaken their paſnions; 
anck fontthing of this force and ſpirit ſhould now 
and then communicate a flame to that ſmooth - 


neſs of language: nor is there any degree of elo- 


quence more tempered and harmonious, than that 
where ĩn the aſperity of contention in the Grator is 
mitigated by his humatity, or where tlie relaxed 
tone of lenity is corroborated by a becoming gra · 


vity and vehemence. But in both modes of ſpeak· 
ing, as well in that where ſpirit and enforcement 


are required, as in this which is accommodated 
to life and manners, the beginnings ſhould devoid 


of emotion and emphaſis, the ſequels"ſhould be 
thick ſown with ſentiments and drawh but into 4 


copious length. For you are not to jump at once 
into this kind of pathetic eloquence; (for it is to- 


e and mes fieſt are de- 


ſirous 
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Girous to be informed whar is the proper WN | 
their determination) nor when you have entered 
upon that method, are you- ſuddenly to depart 
from it: For not in like manner as an argument is 
taken as ſoon as it is propoſed, and then a ſecond 


and a third are required, fo can you move com- 


paſſion or envy, or anger as ſoon as you introduce 
the ſubject. For reaſon itſelf confirms an argu- 
ment, which as ſoon as it is delivered makes an 
adherent impreſſion; but that ſort of eloquence 
does not ſeek to inform the underſtanding of the 


judge, but rather to confound it by exceffive 


emotion, which no perſon can poſſibly effect un- 
leſs by a multiplicity and variety and copiouſneſs 
of language, and a proportionate vehemence of 
action. Wherefore they who either ſpea with 
brevity, or in a low ſubmiſſive ſtrain, may con- 

vey to the judge information but not emotion, in 

which the force of every thing conſiſts. That is 
now clear, that the faculty of arguing all things 
on the contrary: ſides of the queſtion is ſupplied 

from the ſame topics. But we muſt reſiſt the 
force of an argument, either by the correction of 

thoſe things which are aſſumed in ſupport of its 
proofs, or by a demonſtration that the concluſion 
which they would make cannot be drawn from 
the premiſes, nor is ntial thereto; or if 


you cannot refute it in this manner, ſomething - 


muſt be produced on the oppoſite part, of greater 
or of equal weight. But thoſe things which are 
delivered with lenity to concil iate affection, or with 
vehemence to excite emotion, ate to be obviated 
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dicated by Fame and envy yield to com- 


paſſion. 


84. But a ks manner, "and: bes 1 wit 
are productive of delight, and oſten of exceed 


ing advantage: which, even if all the reſt may 


be reduced into an art, are certainly the proper 


endowments of nature, and require no artificial 


method; wherein you, Cæſar, in my opinion far 
excel all others: on which account you can the 
rather bear me teſtimony, either that there is no 


artificial wit, or if there be any ſuch, you can 


beſt inſtruct us in the manner of it. I indeed, 


ſays Cæſar, think that a man who is not deſtitute 


of politeneſs can diſcourſe upon any ſubject more 


Facetiouſly than-upon facetiouſneſs itſelf. Where- 
ridicule I had ſome expectation of learning ſome- 
f thing from them. And I found many Grecian 


witticiſms and ridiculous conceits: for thoſe of 
Sicily excel in that kind, as do the Rhodians and 
they of Byzantium, but above all the reſt the 
Athenians. But they who attempted to deliver 
rules on that ſubject, and to treat it artificially, 
were ſo notoriouſly void of all acuteneſs and wit, 
tons we ncthinrchie could excite ridicule 
in their works except their dulneſs. Wherefore I 
am of opinion that this matter by no means 


be taught by any doctrine whatever. For as there 


are two ſorts of facetiouſneſs, one equally diffuſed 


through the whole diſcourſe, the other of an 


acute quickneſs and brevity ; the ancients deno- 


-minated the former humour, (63) the latter 
0 1 — 


name, 
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name, for that whole talent of exciting laughter 
is trifling. Notwithſtanding which, as you ob- 
ſerve, Antonius, I have ſeen great advantages 
derived to cauſes from the elegance of wit and 
irony. But as art is not required in that kind of 
perpetual humour (for nature faſhions men, and 
creates them with talents to imitate happily, or 
to recount facetiouſly, and they receive great aſ- 
ſiſtances from the formation of their countenance, 
the tone of their voice, and their very manner of 
ſpeaking) ſo indeed in this other, of witticiſm, 
what room is there for art, when the ſmart ſay- 
ing or repartee ought to be uttered, and to ſtick : 
. cloſe where it was aimed, before you could think 
it could poſſibly have been conceived? For what 
aſſiſtance could my brother here receive from art, 
when being aſked by Philip why he barked fo, 
replied, Becauſe he ſam a thief ? Or what nth 
| - Craffus in that whole oration which he ſpoke be - 
fore the Centumviri, in oppoſition: to Scævola, 
or in the defence of Cn. Plancus on the accuſation 
of Brutus? For that talent which you, Antonius, 
attribute to me, Craſſus muſt be acknowleged to 
poſſeſs by the confeſſion of all mankind. As 
hardly any perſon beſides him can be found emi- 
nent in both theſe kinds of wit, as well that vein 
of pleaſantry which runs through a continued diſ- 
courſe, as this which conſiſts of repartee and a 
quick turn of expreſſion. For the whole of his 
defence in the cauſe. of Curius, in oppoſition to 
Scævola, was continually. redundantwith a ſpecies 


of humour and irony; and had none of thoſe 


men ſayings. ” For he was tender of. the dignity 
* 1 
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of his bpponent, by which means he maintained 

his own ; which is extremely difficult to facetious 

men, and ſuch as are famous for pointed turns of 

wit, to preſerve a regard to times and perſons, 

and when any thing occurs that may be expreſſed 
in a ſarcaſtic manner, to reſtrain their inclina- 
tions. And ſome of theſe men of ridicule inter- 


pret this very thing wittily enough: for they 
quote a ſaying from Ennius, That a wwiſe man can 


13 more egſiy fuppreſs the flame while bis mouth is on 
1 Are, than with-bold his \jefts : that is, ſuch jeſts as 
=_ axe ſatirical; for they are propetly called jos. 


558. But as Craſſus reſtrained theſe in his ſpeech 
againſt Scevola; and played upon that cauſe and 
tlie arguments with that other ſpecies of humour 
which has no ſarcaſtic ſtings of contumely; ſo in 
that aꝑainſt Brutus, vhom he hated and thought 
deſerving of affronts, he contended with both 
kinds of wit. How many ſevere things did be 
ſay about the baths which the other had ſold, how 
many on the ruin of his paternal eſtate? And 
ſome of theſe were ſnort and pointed expreſſions, 
As when the other, ſpeaking of himſelf ſaid, 
A at be feveated witbout cauſe. No wonder, ſays 
-Crafſus, Fur yow are juſt turned out of the batbo. 
Hie had innumerable things of this kind, but he 
as not leſs humorous in that perpetual vein of 
«pleaſantry:: for vhereas Brutus (64) had procured 
tio readers, and had given to one the ſpeech of 
Cexaſſus upon the colony of Narbonne (65), to the 
other that on the Servilian (66) law to read; and 
had compared together the contrary ſentiments on 
N affairs that were in * clauſes of each; 
13 * a $ hn x our 
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ans Good FIRE? facetiouſſy gave the three: FER" 
e e on the civil law by the father of Brutus to 
three different perſons to read. Out of the firſt 
book was read this ſentence, It happened by 
chance that we were together in the country near 
Privernum (67).“ On which Craſſus made this 
obſervatlon, Brutus, your father gives it in evidence 
| that be left you an eftate near Privernum. And 
again out of the ſecond book, My ſon Marcus 
and I were at my Alban (68). villa.” The 
wiſe perſonage, who was juſtly ranked with men of 
the firſt underfanding in this city, bad ſame fore- 
knowlege of this ſpendthrift, «who auds about to fal- 
low all like a whiripool ; and was afraid that when 
this wariby perſonage ſhould have nothing, it might 
be imagined, be had nothing left him. Then out of 
the third book, in which he finiſhed the work, 
(for I have heard Scævola affirm that ſo many 
books only were the genuine writings. of A 
t chanced that my ſon Marcus and myſelf w were 
fitting in the villa near Tibur (6g). Mere are 
theſe eſtates now, Brutus, that your father bas left 
vou an record in his public commentaries? But if yqu 
had not bern then arrived at the age of puberty; he 
would haue compeſed à fourth boot, and left it in 
writing that be woas bathing with his ſem in 3 
+aths. ' Who is there that does not confeſs that 
Brutus was as much coofuted by this humour, as 
by that tragic ſtrain with which the ſame orator 
ated, when by accident, during the hearing. of 
the ſame cauſe, the funeral proceſſion of the old lady 
Junia paſſed by the Forum? Te immortal gods 


ieee Rota, n . how une? . 
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Jag sk when caſting his eyes that way, with 

2 ſuperior eminence of geſture, with the utmoſt 

majeſty and vehemence of expreſſion, Brutus,why 

do you fit fill? What would you have that old lady 
relate (50) to your father ? What to all thoſe whoſe 

fatues, you ſee, are carried by with ſo much pomp ? 
"What to your anceſtors ? What to L. Brutus, who 
freed this people from the yoke of tyranny ? What ſhall 

"ſhe ſay you are doing ? What bujineſs, what glory, 

= that virtue engages your earneſt perſuit ? Is it the 
= " encreaſe of your patrimony ? But that is no cha- 

ft 3 ratteriſtic of nobility ? Yet graut that it was; You 

| : have none left to Improve ? Your luſts have conſumed 

it entirely. Is it the ſtudy of the civil la? That 

\ is hereditary to you. But fhe will relate that in the 

ſale of your houſe, you did not even make the uſual 

- reſervation of beir-looms (71), and retain the ſeat of 

fate from whence your father anſwered his clients. Is 

= is the military art that engages attention in you who 

baue never ſeen a camp? Is it eloquence ? of which 
. 1 jou have no ſhare ; and even the voice and elocution 

AT quhich you poſſeſs, have you not proftituted them to 
"the exerciſe of that very infamous trade of a common 

"informer ? Hot dare you behold the light ? Or look 

"this aſſembly in the face? Ton in the Forum! You in 
"own ? You preſent in the public view of the citizens! , 

Have you not a horror and dread of even that dead 

"corpſe ? And of the very flatutes themſelves ? You 
who have not only left no room for the imitation of the 

.  *oirtues of your anceſtors, but none in which you can 

| "ow place their ſtatues ? 

/ 56. But theſe are in a tragical ahd dne ſtrain 
"of ings; bur * oF recollect inſtances without 


number | 
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number of a facetious and polite turn of wit from 
one harangue; for never was there a larger af- 
ſembly upon any occaſion, nor an oration of greater 
dignity delivered before the people, than that of 
his lately when cenſor, in oppoſition. to his col- 
legue (72), nor one better ſeaſoned with elegant 
humour and feſtivity. Wherefore I agree with 
you, Antonius, i in both points, that facetiouſneſs is 
often of great advantage in ſpeaking, and that 
it cannot be communicated by any rules of art, 
But I am aſtoniſhed at this, that you ſhould at- 
tribute ſo much power to me in that kind, and 
not beſtow on Craſſus the palm of pre · eminenee 
in this, as in all other ſorts of eloquence. Then 
Antonius, I had done ſo, ſays he, unleſs I had 
ſometimes envied Craſſus a little: for to be ever 
ſo facetious and ſatirical is not of itſelf too great 
a ſubject of envy; but when you are in poſſeſ- 
fron of the moſt graceful and polite turn of wit, 
do appear at the ſame time, and really to be a 

perſonage of extreme gravity and dignity, which 
is a ſingular talent in him, that ſeemed to me in- 
tolerable. When Craſſus himſelf had ſmiled at 
this, But Julius, continues Antonius, while you 
denied that there was any. art of facetiouſneſs, 
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you diſcovered ſomething that ſeemed worthy of 


precept. For you ſaid a regard qught to be pre- 
ſerved to perſons, times, and circumſtances, that 
dignity might not ſuffer any diminution from jeſt- 
ing, which rule is principally obſerved by Craſ- 
ſus. But this doctrine on facetiouſneſs is to to be 
omitted when there is no occaſion for it: we en- 
yy in what manner we muſt uſe it when it is 
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neceflary z as againſt an adverſary, eſpecially if 
his folly affords matter for the exerciſe of it, againſt 


a fooliſh, eager, or trifling witneſs, if the au- 
dience ſeem diſpoſed to hear it patiently. Thoſe 


-—— things are more likely to be approved of which 


de fay on provocation, than thoſe when we begin 
the attack: for a more ready quickneſs of wit ap- 
pears in anſwering, and a reply is allowable as in- 
ident to the human temper. For to all appear- 
ance we ſhould have remained quiet unleſs we had 
been provoked : as in that very harangue you al- 
taded to, nothing was faid by our friend here with 
any degree of humour, but in his reply, and that 
on Juſt provocation. For there was fo much gra- 
vity in Domitius, ſo much authority, that the 
objections which came from him ſeemed more 
likely to be alleviated by a graceful turn of wit, 
than to'be overthrown o the enforcement oy ar- 
Evincrars. TO 
37. Then Sulpicius, Wha ? ſhall we then 
have patience with Cæſar, who though he allows 
Craſſus to be facetious, yet is himſelf more in- 
duſtrious and ſtudious to attain the character of 
wit, if he does not explane to us the whole. of 
this jocoſe kind of eloquence, what is the nature 
of it, and from whence it may be derived; eſpe- 
cially as he confeſſes there is ſo great efficacy and 
advantage in a ſatirical and humorous turn? 
What if, fays Julius, J agree with Antonius, 
That there is no ſuch thing as the art of obtain- 
ing wit? Here, as Sulpicius was filent, As if, 
fays Craſſus, there was any art of acquiring theſe 
matters on nn has been ſo long diſ- 
courſing: 
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courſing : it is A fort of obſervation of ſuch things 
as prevail in oratory, and if chis could make men 
ſuch, who would not be eloquent? For who could 
not become a complete maſter of theſe rules, ei- 
ther with eaſe, or certainly by dint of applica- 
tion? But I take the force and utility of all theſe 
precepts to conſiſt in this, not that art can direct 
us to the invention. of what we are to ſay, but 
that we may diſtinguiſh when what we attain by 
natural parts, ſtudy, or exerciſe is wrong, and 
when we may be confident it is right, having been 
inſtructed how to make a proper reference of the 
ſubjects to the rules. Wherefore, - Cæſar, I alſo 
join in the petition to you, that you would, if it 
is agreeable to you, deliver your ſentiments with 
perſpicuity on this jocoſe manner in general, leaſt 
by accident any part of eloquence, ſince that is the 
object of all your inclinations, ſhould appear to 
have been neglected .; in ſo reſpectful an aſſembly, 
and ſo accurate a converſation. I truly, ſays he, 
ſince you, Craſſus, collect their reckoning from 
your gueſts, will not be guilty of ſuch ill man- 
mers, as, by avoiding to comply with your re- 
queſt, to furniſh you with a pretext to refuſe that 
of the company: though I am wont to be aſto- 
niſhed at their impudence who act upon the ſtage 


while Roſcius is a ſpectator of their attitudes : ; — 


for who can practiſe any motion, of which which he 
muſt not ſee the imperfections? That is the caſe 
with me at preſent, who am to ſpeak firſt on fa- 
cetiouſneſs in the hearing of Craſſus, and to teach 
my y grandame (as the proverb ſays ſays). or to give 
E to that orator, of whom Catulus faid when 
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he had heard him upon a late occaſion, That the 
reſt were men of flraw to him. Then the other, 


Catulus 1s ſays he was inclined to be jocular, eſpe- 
cially as he ſpeaks himſelf in ſuch a manner, that 


he ſeems as if he ought to be fed with ambro- 


fla (73). But let us hear you, Cæſar, that we 


may return to the remainder of the diſcourſe of 


Antonius. I have very little more to ſay, replies 
Antonius; but however, wearied with fatigue 
and the length of this diſputation, I ſhall repoſe 
during the diſcourſe of Cæſar as in 1 ſeaſon- | 
able place of refreſhment. 

38. But, fays Julius, you will have no occa- 
Hon to boaſt much of my polite entertainment: 
for as ſoon as you have ſipped a very little, I ſhall | 
thruſt you out, and turn you into the road again. 
Then, not to detain you any longer, I will 
briefly deliver my ſentiments upon this whole 


ſpecies of eloquence. Concerning laughter, there 
are five things to be enquired into: one, What 


It is: another, from Whence it is derived: the 
third, Whether it becomes the orator to wiſh to 
excite laughter : the fourth, To what degree : the 
fifth, Which are the different kinds of ridicule. 
As to that firſt, What laughter itſelf is, how it 
is excited, where it lies, how it exiſts, and burſts 
forth ſo ſuddenly, that we are unable to reſtrain 


| it, though we deſire to do ſo, and how it occu- 


Pies at once the ſides, che face, the veins, the 


countenance, the eyes, let Democritus conſider : 


for that has nothing relative to this diſcourſe; 
and if it was pertinent to the ſubject, I ſhould 


not be albamed of my 9 in thoſe particu- 
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lars which they are equally ignorant of who pro- 
feſs that knowlege. But the ſeat, and as it were 
the region of ridicule (for that is the next enquiry) ' 
is contained in a certain turpitude and deformity : 


for thoſe things only, or chiefly, are laughed at at 
which denote and deſcribe ſomething ſhameful in 


2 manner not to be aſhamed of. And it is, to 
come to the third point, it is certainly becoming 
in the orator to excite laughter; either becauſe 


mirth itſelf conciliates benevolence to him by 


whom it is raiſed; or becauſe men in general ad- 
mire wit which is often comprized in a ſingle 
word, eſpecially in him who has the reply, but 


ſometimes in him who commences the attack ; or 


becauſe it overthrows the adverſary, becauſe it is 
an impediment to him, becauſe it extenuates, be- 


cauſe it diſcourages, becauſe it refutes him; or 
becauſe it denotes the orator himſelf ro be a man 


of elegance, to be a man of learning, to be a man 


of taſte ; and chiefly becauſe it mitigates and aſ- 
ſuages harſhneſs and ſeverity, and often breaks 
the force of matters that give offence, and which 


cannot ſo eaſily be cleared up by arguments, by 


humour and ridicule. But to what degree ridi- 
cule ſhould be puſhed by the orator requires dili- 


gent conſideration: which we put in the fourth 


place of enquiry: for neither remarkable impro- 
bity, ſuch as borders upon wickedneſs, nor again 
remarkable miſery, if played upon, will excite 


laughter: for men will have thoſe guilty of enor- . 
mous crimes to be attacked with more forcible | 


weapons than ridicule ; and will not ſuffer the mi- 
| ſcrable to be derided, unleſs ſuch * accident are 


vain- 
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der of the general eſteem of mankind, leaſt you 
_ raſhly inveigh againſt thoſe nnen 


affections of the public. 
89. This due proportion is therefore principally 


to ed in joking. Thoſe things then are 


to be played upon with a good grace, which are 
neither worthy of violent averſion, nor extreme 
compaſſion. On which account all the ſubject- 
matter of ridicule conſiſts in the defects that are to 


be obſerved in the lives of men who are not in 


univerſal eſteem, nor in calamitous circumſtances, 
nor ſuch as appear to merit to be dragged to pu- 
niſhment for their crimes ; and theſe matters ele- 


gantly touched upon create laughter. Deformity 


alſo and bodily defects are ſubjedts fair enough to 
excite jeſts. But the enquiry here, is the fame 


which is to be made principally in other affairs, 


How far they are to be carried. In which parti- 
cular regard is not only to be paid to that pre- 


11 to do nothing impertinently, but alſo to do 


nothing too ridiculouſſy, even when ĩt is in your 
power: the orator ſhould avoid both theſe, leaſt 
his jokes degenerate into buffoonery or mimicry : | 
which appertain to this ſpecies, we ſhall more rea- 


dily underſtand, when we come to treat of the dif- 


ferent kinds of ridicule. For there are two ſorts 
of facetiouſneſs, one of which conſiſts of things, 


FP 


; the other of words. Of things, whenever any 


matter is related in the nature of a ſtory; as you, 
Craſſus, formerly (74) ſaid againſt Memmius, 
That be bad eaten a piece of Largius ius's arm,. becauſe 
* had ©. {cyflle with him at Tarracina about a 
| Fs tle. 
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little courtezan: the relation was ſatirical, but 
wholly fictitious and of your own invention. 
You added this clauſe, that throughout all Tar- 
racina theſe letters were inſcribed on the walls, 
two M M, three LL L. Tharwhenyowenquired 
the meaning of this, a certain old inhabitant of 
that town explaned it to you thus, Mordations 
Memmus Laterates Largins's Limb. You perceive 
clearly how facetious this kind may be, how ele- 
gant, how graceful in an orator; whether you 
have a foundation in truth to ſupport your ſtory, 
which however is to be interſperſed with fabulous 
eircumſtances; or whether the whole be entirely 
fictitious. And the force and beauty of this ſpe- 
cies conſiſt in this, to relate the facts ſo as to ex- 
Prefs the manners, the ſayings, the different aſ- 
pets of him who is thie hero of your ſtory, that 
the audience may imagine they ſee the whole bu- 
ſineſs and tranſaction. In circumſtances that is 
alſo ridiculous, which is borrowed by a depraved 


ſort of i f imitation, or mimicry ; as the ſame Ca- 


ſas, by your mobility, by your family. What elſe was 
it that could excite lau aughter in the aſſembly, but 
that countenance which he put on, and the mi- 
micry of a tone of voice? But when he ſaid 4 
your ſtatues, and added a ſignificant geſture by ex- 
tending his arm a little, we all laughed immo- 
derately. Of chis kind is Roſciug's imitation ' 
an old w—_ when he ſays 


4 i508 leni theſe trees fer vou, Antipho ; 


ry Methinks I hear the real voice of extreme age. 
But this entire ſpecies of ridicule is of ſuch a na- 
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ture a8 to require great caution in the manage⸗ 
ment of it. For ſuperfluous mimicry or 'obſce- 
nity is the part of players in farce and panto- 
mime: the orator ſhould anticipate imitation, 
N. that the audience may conceive more than they ſee 
repreſented by hit him. He ſhould alfo pay a regard 

to his own ingenuous diſpoſition and modeſty, 
by avoiding all obſcene and indecent circumſtances 

and expreſſions. _ 

60. Theſe therefore are the t two TRIS "IR 
ridicule which conſiſts in circumſtances ; which 
properly belong to that continued vein of humour, 
in which the manners of mankind are fo exactly 
deſcribed and expreſſed, that either, from the re- 
lation of any particular circumſtance their cha- 

. rater may be underſtood ; or by a moderate uſe 

of the talent of mimicry, ſome defect may be diſ- 

covered which is liable to extraordinary deriſion. 
But in words that is ridiculous, which is excited 

by the pointed turn of a particular expreſſion or 
ſentence: but, as in that former kind either in 

the relation or imitation of circumſtances, a re- 
ſemblance to the players of pantomime ſhould be 

_ avoided ; ſo in this the ſcurrilous witticiſm of 

_buffoons is induſtriouſly to be ſhunned by the ora- 

tor. How then ſhall we diſtinguiſh from Craſſus, 
from Catulus, from the reſt, your acquaintance 

Granius, or my friend Vargula ? The diſtinction 

does not really on a ſudden ſtrike my imagination, 

for they are both witty : no man has more of this 

verbal witticiſm than Granius. But firſt, I think 

there is a neceſſity that we ſhould explane what 

* — is, that we may not be obliged to * 
7074 peat 
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peat the ſame thing over again. * Aueh de 
vVitneſs was produced. May 1 examine him, ſays 

Philip? Then the inquiſitor (75) who was in a 
hurry.  :Zes, I be is ſhort. + Here the other, You 
ſhall not blame me, I will take. a, very little evidence. 
Ridiculouſly enough: but L. Aurifex ſat as a 
judge in the cauſe, who was ſhorter than the wit- 
neſs himſelf: ſo all the laughter was turned upon 
the judge: by which means the ridicule became 
ſcurrility. I herefore, thoſe things which hit 
where they are not aimed, although they are of 
exquiſite wit, yet fall under the ſcurrilous kind: 


EA 


as that Appius, who imagines himſelf witty, and 


indeed is ſo, but ſometimes ſlides into this fault 
of ſcurrility , ſaid to C. Sextius, a familiar ac- 
quaintance of mine, who is blind of an eye; 7 
will ſup with you to night, for I ſee you haue room 


for one. This was a ſcurrilous joke, both becauſe 


he attacked him without provocation, and then 
ſaid what was equally ſuitable to all who had the 


ſame misfortune to have loſt one eye: which ſpe- | 


cies of general wit, excites leſs ridicule, | becauſe 


it ſeems premeditated. The reply of Sextius was 


excellent and extemporal, Waſb your hands, ſays 


he, and come to fupper.. A regard therefore to 


times and ſeaſons, and certain boundaries ſet to 


witticiſm, and a due proportion and quantity of 


theſe ſmart ſayings will diſtinguiſh the orator from 


the buffoon : beſides, what we ſay in cauſes, not 


to diſplay our talents in exciting ridicule, but to 


gain ſome advantage; they are perpetually re- 
peating without reaſon. For what benefit accrued 
1 — by * when A. A. Sempronius, then 
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ments ſpring from the ſame ſources. And as 
his mother ſaid to Sp. Carvilius; who halted 
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an e eich ie bewsber Marcus, fluted him; 
Roy keep off (76) theſe flier His aim was to raife 


laughter, which is, in my opinion, a very Nlender 


produce of wit. The proper ſeaſon then for ſuch 
expreſſions we ſhall direct by our. own prudence 
and judgment; and I could wiſh-we had any rules 
of art to govern us in eee a nature 
in che ſovereign guide. 

61. Now let us explane briefly the kinds them- 
ſelves which principally excite laughter. Let this 
then be the firſt partition, whatever is facetiouſly 
ſpoken, the wit of it conſiſts ſometimes in the 
circumſtance, ſometimes in the expreſſion: but 
men are chiefly delighted whenever laughter is 
Taiſed by circumſtances and expreſſions in con- 
junction. But remember this, That whatever to- 
pics I ſhall touch upon, from .whence ridicule 
may be derived, from almoſt the ſame ſources 
grave ſentiments may be drawn; there is only this 


difference, gravity is uſed in honorable circum- 


ſtances ſeriouſiy, joking: in ſuch as are ſhameful 
and as it were deformed: as for inſtance, we may 
in the very ſame words commend a thrifty ſervant, 
and be jocoſe upon one that is extravagant. That 
old ſaying of Nero of a-filching ſervant is merry 
thing in ibe houſe was ſealed or Jocked up: which 
ſame thing is uſually {aid of a good ſervant, and 
in the ſame words. For all the different ſenti- 


.grievouſly from a wound received in the public 
. account -aſhamed to ap- 


tas 


pear abroad, Way do you not go out. my Spurius ? 
Every ſtep you ſhall take, will put you in mind of aur 
courage and merit: a ſerious and illuſtrious thought. 
What was ſaid by Glaucia to Calvinus when he 
limped: Mbere is the old proverb not? What 
goes the clauticate? (77) ne, but be clodicates : 
s ridiculous; and yet both are derived from the 
conſideration of lameneſs. Who is ever uſeful 
but Nevins ? Scipio faid ſeriouſly. - But Philip 
with fome degree of ridicule to one who had a 
ſtinking breath, I perceive that I am not convened 
but circumvented by you: yet both kinds conſiſt 
in the ſimilituds of ſound in the words, and the 
ambiguity or a double meaning in them, are ever 
reckoned moſt ingenious; but they do not always 
conſiſt of jocoſe but often of grave ſentiments. As 
Publius Licinus Varus ſaid to Africanus the elder, 
when a chaplet often broke that he was endeavor- 
ing to accomodate to his head at an entertainment, 
Do not wonder if it does not fit you, for you haue a 
long bead. This was a commendable and honor- 
able thought. But that is of the ſame kind, Ie 
is bald enough, for his works have little maaning. 
To be brief, there is no kind of jeſt, from which 
ſerious and grave reflections may not be borrowed. 
And this alſo is worthy of our conſideration, that 
every thing which is ridiculous is not facetious: 
for what can be ſo ridiculous as a buffoon? But 
his appearance, his countenance, his mimicry, 
his voice, finally, his whole figure excites laugh- 
ter: I may call him witty, but not in the man- 
r . 3 33 Sint 
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ner that 1 would have the vn bur a performer 


of pantomime. 


62. WIR this firſt bind, which isa __ 
be moroſe, perde ſuſpicious, 8 
Fooliſh: for theſe habits of mind themſelves are 
ndiculous: and ſuch fort of characters we ought 

to laſh and not to repreſent. There is another 
kind which is rendered extremely ridiculous by 
"mimicry, which is only allowable in us, when it 
can be exerciſed in a curſory and clandeſtine man- 
ner, for otherwiſe it is illiberal. The third is a 
diſtortion of features, unworthy of our profeſſion. 
The fourth is obſcenity, which ought not only to 
be baniſhed from the bar, but from all polite 
company and converſation. This topic of oratory 
then being ſtripped of fo many things, there re- 


mains a facetiouſneſs which ſeems to be contain- 
ed (as I divided ir before) in the circumſtance or 


in the expreſſion for that conſiſts of the circum- 


| france whick is facetious in whatſoever terms you 


- expreſs it: that which-by the change of the words 
Joſes its ſpirit, has no wit but what is contained in 
the expreſſion. There is great acuteneſs in am- 


bigvous phraſes, and in ſuch as carry their force 


in the words, and not in the circumſtances; but 
they do not often raiſe violent laughter: they are 


rather commended as the ſayings of a gentleman 
or a ſcholar: as that againſt Titius, 


whom, being 
a great tennis player, and at the ſame time ſuſ- 
pected to have broken the ſacred images by night, 

- when thoſe of his tribe enquired why he did not 


eie to the election, Terentius Veſpa excuſed, 
— by 


* 


and 
by ſaying be had broken an arm. As that of Adi = 
anus, which is in Lucilius (78), 21 


"Wi th which friend Decius do you chuſe to 7 
5 A wider net, or one of a ſmall n 3 


As, Craſſus, your friend Granius, ſaid a Gone» 
body, That he was not worth the fixth part of an 
As. And, if you ſhould deſire to be informed, 
he that is called a wit, excels chiefly in this kind, 
but other things excite laughter in a greater de» 
gree. An ambiguous phraſe merits ſingular ap- 
probation of itſelf, as I obſerved before; for it 
appears ingenious to be able to turn the force of 
an expreſſion to quite another ſenſe than is gene · 
rally intended by it: but it excites admiration ra» 
ther than laughter, | unleſs when it coincides with 
ſome. other ſpecies of ridicule. 

63. Which kinds I will now run over: 3 


is, you know, the moſt notorious ſpecies of ridi- 


cule, when we expect one thing and another is 
ſaid: here our own miſtake occaſions us to laugh. 
But if an ambiguous phraſe is intermixed with 


it, it becomes more witty: as in Nævius, one ſeens 


to be moved with compaſſion who ſeeing _ 
m in execution, enquires in this e, a” 


Hou much is he valued at? Eight Pounds, ' 


If hocked e nin Aw ee 
would have been a ſpecies of the e 4 
Au but becauſe he alſo added, | 


' Thid no more, you may take bim. _ a 


—— confti- / 
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. a ſort of ridicule; and made the whole, 
in my opinion, extremely humorous. - This is 
then moſt elegant, when in. any altercation a word 
is taken up from your adverſary, and from thence 
ſomething ſevere is inflicted upon the very perſon 
who gave the provocation, as by Catulus againft 
Philip. But as there are many ſorts of ambiguity, 
the explanation of which requires great ſubtilty, 
we ſhould be attentive and lie upon the watch for 
expreſſions of this nature: and in this kind, as 
we are to avoid cold ſpiritleſs phraſes, (for we 
muſt be cautious that the jeſt be not far fetched) 
ſo we muſt however throw out as many acute 
things as poſſible. Another kind is that which 
conſiſts of a ſmall change in the word, which be- 
ing of a ſingle letter the Greeks call Iaporparia, 
or a ſimilar denomination, as Cato for nobility uſed 
mobility; or as the ſame when he had ſaid to a 


=  - certain perſon, Let us walk out: and the other an- 
: | ; ſwered, bat occaſion was there for the word our? 
= He replied, V bat occaſion was there for a LouT 
| te yon? Or that repartee of the ſame, If you are 
* — _ "both adverſe und averſe in pour abominable practices. 
. ; be interpretation of a name alſo has wit in it, 
= when you affign a ridiculbus reaſon why a perſon 


= | is fo denominated z as I lately ſaid of Nummius, 
= , who diſtriboted the billets (59) at ens that 


i "ui And all-cheſe ip are ag in'a 
"word. Often too a verſe is interpoſed by a face- 
tious application of it, either as it is, or with ſome 
or ſome part of averſe, as Sta- 


| 102 
tius to Scaurus when in a violent paſſion; from. 
whence ſome ſay, Craſſus, that your law on the, 
rights. of the, city took its riſe, _ 


«Huſh ! Silence! what is all this ala „ un . 
ec you who have neither father or mother Jo much 
6 confidence ? 8 with this Ne s Mc Tad? 


For that of yours Antonius. on Coins. was — 

great advantage to your cauſe; when. he had de- 
poſed as a witneſs that he had laid out a great deal 
of money, you, knowing that he had a ſon who. 


was a man of pleaſure, ſaid as he was going aways, 


< "Darts you perceive- that the ny ber * _ 
"9 touch d for 4 hundred e 
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To this ſpecies proverbs may. be * in; as 

| that of. Scipio, when Aſellus was boaſting — 
while he had had ſerved in the army, he had marched 
over every province of the empire, The aſs (80). 


muſt be driven, &c., Wherefore theſe allo, becauſe, Io 


if you change the words they do not. retain the 
ſame beauty, do not ſeem to conſiſt in the Cir- 
cumſtance but in the expreſſion. There is alſo a 
kind which is facetious enough, and lies in the 
expreſſion, that is, when you ſcem to make the 
circumſtance relate to the word and not to the 
ſentiment ; of which ſpecies entirely is the wit of 
Tutor, that old mimic, who is exceedingly ridi- 
| culous. But I have done with buffoons, I was, 
only willing to indicate this ſpecies of Tidicule by 
ſome remarkable and notorious example. Of this 
kind was your anſwer, Eraſſus, to one who lately 
laid by way ** enquiry to you, He ſhould not he 
bios | Qz. wroubleſome 


„ 
troubleſome if be came to you early before it was light: 
and you faid, You will not be troubleſome : You will 
order yourſelf to be waked then? continued he; but 
you replied, Surely you ſaid you ſpould not be trou- 
leſome.” Of the ſame ſort was that old faying at · 
tributed to M. Scipio Maluginenſis, when he re- 
from his Century that Acidinus had a ma- 
joriry of votes for the conſulſhip, and the officer 
cried out, report L. Manlius, 7 report him to be 
a worthy man, replies he, and an excellent member 
of the republic. That of L. Porcius Naſica to 
| Cato the cenſor was jocoſe enough, when the other 
ſaid, According to your inclination then you have taken 
a wife. No truly, ſays he, not one according to my 
inclination. Theſe things are ſpiritleſs, and never 
witty, unleſs when another anſwer is expected: for 
our own miſtake (as T before obſerved) naturally 
delights us: which induces us to laugh, when we 
find ourſelves deceived in our expectation. TROY. 
65. Thoſe things alſo conſiſt in the expreſſion, 
Which are either derived from the alteration of a 
phraſe from its original meaning, or the uſing of 
4 ſingle word in a leſs proper but more ſignificant 
notion, or by "inverting the ſenſe of an expreſ- 
ſton. From the change of a ſaying from its 
natural fignification, as formerly Ruſca, when 
he propoſed the law (8 1) to fix the ages which 
candidates for the different offices ſhould be of, 


NMI. Servilius, who diſſuaded the paſſing of that 


tw, "fays to him; Tell me M. Pinarius, if I 
ſhould oppoſe your bill, will you ſpeak Il of me, 
as you have done of the reſt? As yon ſow (replied 
ö he) jo you l of che uſe of a ſingle 
Nen 
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word in a tranflated ſenſe, Ars the elder Sei- 
pio ſaid to the Corinthians, who offered to put up 
a ſtatue of him in the place where thoſe of their 
other commanders ſtood, That he Aud not like. a 
troop (82. B.) of flatues. But the ſenſe of the 
words is inverted, as when Craſſus ſpoke for 
Aculeo before M. Perperna as judge, and for 
Gratidianus againſt Aculeo, was L. Elius Lama, 
who was deformed, as you remember, and gave 
Craſſus ill language, Let us bear, ſays Craſſus, 
this beautiful youth. When this raiſed a laugh, I 
could not form my own ſhape, ſays Lamia, but I 
could my underſtanding. Then, ſays he, Let us 
bear this great orator, which occaſioned: a much 
more violent degree of laughter. Theſe things 
are graceful as well in grave as facetious ſenti- 
ments. For I obſerved ſome time ſince, that the 
ſubject matter of jocoſe thoughts is one thing, and 
that of ſerious reflections another; but the me- 
thod of invention in grave and jocular ſubjects is 
one and the ſame. Words therefore retorted in a 
different ſenſe to that in which they were firſt 
ſpoken are a principal ornament to language; 
which ſame ſpecies is often alſo facetious; as that 
Servius Galba, when he carried to L. Scribonius 
the tribune a liſt of his own intimates to be 
marked as judges, and Libo ſaid, #hat Calls 
avill you never go out of your own dining room ? Les, 
ſays he, when you go out of other men's bed chambers. 
And that does not much differ from this kind 


which Glaucia ſaid to Metellus, Jon have your | 


Villa at e but your court an mount Palatine (8 3: "= 


( 
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66. "Add T think 1 have already ſpoken to every 
kind of facetiouſneſs that conſiſts in words: thoſe 
which conſiſt in circumſtances are more nume- 
rous, and (as T obſerved before) the ſources of a 
greater degree of ridicule; amongſt which is fa- 
cetious narration or ſtory- telling, a matter of ex- 
ceeding F difficulty. For ſuch matters are to be 
deſcribed and ſet before the eyes, as ſeem to be 
' probable which is the propriety" of narration, and 
ſuch as are ſhameful which is the propriety of 

| ridicule ; for an inſtance of which, as the ſhorteſt, 
let that ſtand which I produced before, of Craſſus 
concerning Memmius. And to this kind we may 
aſcribe the writers of fables. - Some anecdote may 
be alfo taken from hiſtory ; as when Sextus Ti- 
| dias! ſaid he was Caſſandra I can then, ſays An- 
bonds. name mam Ty that have played the part of Ajax 
+  Ofens. It conſiſts alfo of a fimilitude, which ei- 
"ther contains a compariſon or a r a deſeription. A 
compariſon, as when Gallus, that was formerly a 
05 againſt Piſo, ſaid that a ſum of money not 
to be told had been given to Magius the gover- 
8 nor, and Scaurus endeavored to confute his teſti- 
* _mony by the Poverty of Magius, You miſtake, ſays 
he, Scaurus; for I don ſay that Magius bas ſaved 
it, but, as if one ſhould gather nuts without his cloaths, 
bas put it into bis belly. As that ſaying of M. Ci- 


_Eero (84) the elder, father of that 'worthy man 
our friend, That the men of our times were like the 
Syrian ſlaves ; ;' the more Greek they knew, the greater 
 Fnaves they were. Images (85) alſo create extreme 
ridicule, which are commonly drawn from'"defor- 


mity, or ſome bodily defect, with a reſemblance 
7 oe” / | to 


* 
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to ſomething till more deformed as that of my 


own upon Helvius | Mancia; I will now ſbeu what 


— — 


fort of man yon are, when he, Shew us, I pray you > 


I pointed with my finger to a Gaul repreſented 


upon the cimbric ſhield of Maxius under the new. 


ſhops in the forum; the figure was diſtorted, with 
the tongue lolling out, and the mouth-dribling, 


a general laugh was raiſed. Nothing ever ſeemed 


to reſemble Mancia ſo much. Or as what 1 ſaid 


to the witneſs Pinarius, who twiſted his chin about 


while he was ſpeaking, That be ſhould tell us what 


he had to ſay when he bad done cracking nuts. Thoſe 


things alſo which are carried to extremity, either 


to diminiſh or to amplify. to an incredible degree 
of wonder; as you, Craſſus, ſaid. in your harangue 


to the people, that Memmius fancied himſelf ſo 


great a man, That as be wen out of the Forum be 


ſtocped bis head at the arch of Fabius. Of which 
kind is that alſo, which Scipio at Numantia i is re- 
ported to have ſaid when he was angry ry with Me- 


tellus, If bis mot ber was to produce a fifth, ſhe would | 


bring 1 an afs. .. There. is alſo an acuteneſs of 


meaning, when ſomething obſcure and not com- x 


monly known. is illuſtrated by a trivial .circum- 
ſtance, and often by a word, as, when P. Cor- 


; nelius, a man, who was ſuſpected to be of a co- 


vetous and rapacious diſpoſition, but of extreme 


| . courage and a very able commander, thanked . 
Fabricius that he had made him conſul, although 


there was an, enmity. betwixt them, eſpecially. ar 


the time of a difficult and important war; You 
| have no reaſon to thank me, ſays he, if 1 had rather 
te — than Jold for a ſlave. As, Africanus 


** 
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to Aſellus, who objected to him that unfortunate 
luſtration at the end of his cenſorſhip, Do not 
wonder, ſays he, for be who reinſtated you in tbe 
Fights of the city, completed this luſtration and ſacri- 
ed a bull. So great was the ſuſpicion, that 


Mummius ſeemed to have made the city obnox- 
ious to the performance of theſe religious rites, 


| * taking off the mark of ignominy from Aſellus. 


: 67. Diſſi mulation or irony (86) has alſo a grace- 

ful wit, when one thing is ſpoken and another 
intended; not in that kind which I have made an 
obſervation of before, when you retort the con- 
trary, as Craſſus to Lamia, but when in the 
whole tenor of your diſcourſe you are ſeverely jo- 
coſe, when your ſentiments are different from 


your words; as our friend Scævola ſaid to that 


Septumuleius of Anagnia (to whom its weight in 


gold was paid for the head of C. Gracchus) when 
he was petitioned by him to give him a command 


under him in Aſia, I bat would you have, you fool ? 
there is ſuch a multitude of bad citizens that, I war- 

rum you, if you ſlay at Rome, you will in a few years 
male an immenſe fortune. Fannius in his annals 


. ſays that Africanus the younger, he that was 
named 1 Zmilianus,' was illuſtrious in this kind; 


and he gives it a Greek term cena, Or ironical; 
but, as they report who know theſe matters bet- 
ter, I am of opinion that Socrates by far excelled 
al) others in the wit and elegance of this irony and 
graceful diſſimulation. This kind of humour is 


very refined, and fatirical with a becoming gra- 


vity, and adopted to oratorical diftion as well as 
| 0 — And 1 all theſe things 
| which 
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which I have diſcourſed upon relative to face 
tiouſneſs, are not only a proper ſeaſoning to law 
ſuits in the Forum, but to every kind of conver- 
ſation. For that which is in Cato, (who has re- 
ported many apothegms, W which have 
been produced by me as examples, ) ſeems to me 
to be very well expreſſed, That C. Publicius was 
wont to ſay, that P. Mummius was a man fit far all 
times: ſo it is in reality with regard to this mat- 
ter, there is no time of life in which it is not be- 
coming to converſe with wit and polite humour. 
But I return to the ſequel of my diſcourſe, It 
borders upon this ſpecies of diſſimulation; when 
a diſgraceful circumſtance is called by an honor- 
able term ; as when Africanus the cenſor removed 


from his tribe that centurion who was abſent from 


the battle in which Paulus commanded :+ when he 
alleged that he remained in the camp as a guard, 
and enquired the reaſon why he had this mark of 
inn ſet upon him; I do not love, ſays he, theſe 

over-diligent perſons. That too is acute when you 
take the ſaying of another in a different ſenſe from 
that which he intended; as Maximus to Salinator, 
whereas,  Tarentum being loſt, Livius had how- 
ever preſerved the citadel, and had made many 
ſucceſsful ſallies from it, when Maximus ſome 
years afterwards retook that town, and Salinator 
begged him to remember that it was owing to his 
induſtry that Tarentum was retaken, Hy ſhould 
I not remember it, ſays Fabius, for I had never re- 
taten it unleſs you had loft it, Theſe things are alſo 
very abſurd but very ridiculous under that cha- 


a” La. meren 
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Adder, and not only appoſite to the Rage, bas 


fornetimes, to our profeſſion ; ſuch as 


— Ae fooliſh man! after . to fo, fortune 5 


be” Ee — 


-Þ 


e thet woman to 95 Faw wie ? ame- 
Illing that reſembles. it an it pleaſe pen. —** Had 


* be lived at the bath Jet, be would never have 
« died” ; 
68. This (87) kind is Wings: and, as 5 ob- 


make uſe of a fool's expreſſion if it is ſatirical ; 
as Mancia to you, Antonius, when he heard that 


mitted to mind your own buſineſo. Such things are 


* 


which are ſaid by men, of ſenſe under the pre- 
tence of not underſtanding, with a degree of ab- 


r „ 
rr FFF 
1 * * q , 
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ſpecies. Not to ſeem to apprehend what you 
very well know the meaning of; as Pontidius, 


mn "Th. . 
by 4 — — — — — * 
I 


I think be is flow of foot. As I to Metellus, when 
he would not excuſe me from the ſervice for the 
_ weakneſs of my eyes, and ſaid, bat can you 
te nothing ? Yes truly, ſays 9 1 can ſee your villa 


when he had come to the houſe of the poet E En- 
dis and the maid had told him, on his enquiry. 
at the door, that Ennius was not at home; Na- 
den was ſenſible le char The had ſaid ſo by her maſter's 


rer fix for mimics; but ſometimes it finds.a 
proper place with us, ſo that even a wiſe man may 


vou, when cenſor, was accuſed by M. M. Duronius 
of bribery, At Jength, ſays, he, you 101] be per- 
- extremely laughed at, and in truth all in general, 


furdity and ſarcaſm. Of which kind this is a 


What do you think of bim who is taken i in adultery ? 


from the Eſquiline-Gate... As that of Naſica, who 


85 order, 


_ 
ads aA 9 1 Fe 8 
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order, and that he was within: a few days after- 
wards when Ennius came-to Naſica's and enquired 
for him at the gate, Naſica cried out, That he 
was not at home: What? ſays Ennius, Don't 1 


know your voice then ? Here Nalica, You are an. 


impudent fellow : when 1 enquired for for you, I believed 
your maid that you were not at home ; will not you 
believe me myſelf? That too is beautiful whence 
matter of deriſion is turned upon the firſt ſpeaker 


in the very kind of wit which he made uſe of; 


as. when Q. Opim ius, then of conſular dignity, 
who had the report of having been a rake in his 
youth, had ſaid to Egilius, a man of pleaſantry, 
who ſeemed to be an effeminate perſon, but was 


not ſo, How do hon do my Egilia? when will you 


pay me a viſit with your diſtaff and ſpindle? Never 
truly, ſays he, I dare not, for my mother forbad me 
to viſit ſuch as had a debauched charafter? 


609. And thoſe things (88) are witty which bear 


a conceled ſuſpicion of ridicule, of which kind is 
that of the Sicilian, who when a friend of his la- 
mented to him ſaying, That his wife had hanged 


herſelf upon a fig-tree.” I beſeech you, ſays be, — f 


give me ſome ſhoots of that tree that I may ingraft 
them. Of the ſame fort is that which Catulus 


A — . 


ſaid to a certain bad orator, who when he imagin- 
ed that he had excited compaſſion by his epilogue, 


after he fat down aſked our friend here, if he did 


not think he had raiſed pity; To 4 great degree, 


fays he, for ] believe there is none ſo bard hearted 


but your oration ſeemed miſcrable to him. That ſpe- 


cies of the ridiculous ſtrikes me extremely, which... 


Is expreſſed in paſſion and as it were with mo- 
roſe · 


ge uo RET 
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2 not when the things are ſaid by a mo- 


Toſe perſon in reality, for in that caſe not the wit 
dut the natural temper creates the ridicule. There 


3s à very humorous — of this, I _ in 
erin: jy | 1 Fla 


— 1 hy do you ate? a 
1 would be wonder ful if I fung, Jam condemud. 


There is a kind of patient and tolerating Humour 


contrary to this; as when Cato had received a 
firoke from a man carrying a trunk, who after- 
wards called to him to Take care, he aſked him, 
| whether be carried any thing elſe beſides the trunk ? 
A witty reproving alſo of folly; as that Sicilian 
to whom Scipio, when prætor, aſſigned his hoſt 
for an advocate in ſome cauſe, a perſon of rank 
' but a fool; I beſzech you, prætor, give this advo- 
cate to my adverſary, and then you need give me none, 
Thoſe things too are ſtriking which are explaned 


from conjecture in a far different ſenſe from their 


ou A e te eh acuteneſs as well as an 


1! and the other ſuffered a I" 2 ſhewed 


and interpreted them ironically A#ed Faithfully 
Publius Rutilius; and Rutilivs faid they ſignified, 
 Accufing Falſely Practiſing Ridiculouſly ; C. Cannius, 


a Roman knight, who was preſent as a friend to 


Rufus, cried out, that they neither of them had 
it upon the right interpretation, What is the 
meaning of it then ? os Scaurus. cad 
| 07 Puniſh Raine. | n 


70. A 


theſe E in the other's poll books, A. F. P. R. 
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70 A variance (89) or repugnancy in che Os 
timent is alſo a ſpecies of the ridiculous ; as, 
What is wanting in him but fortune and virtue? A 


familiar correction, as if by miſtake, is alſo beau- 


tiful; as when Albius rated Granius, who re- 
joiced extremely that Scævola was acquitted on 
the accuſation of Albucius, w whoſe proofs were 
ſupported by Granius's public regiſter, and was 
ſo ſtupid" as not to perceive that judgment was 


given againſt the credit of the evidence of his own 


| books. - Similar to this is friendly admonition 


given by way of advice; as when Granius per- 
ſuaded a bad advocate who had made himſelf 


hoarſe with ſpeaking, to drink cold metheglin as 


— as he got home; 7 ſhall ruin my voice, ſays 


he, I do that: That is better, ſays 9 oo | 


thaw to ruin your clients. That too is beautiful 
when what is ſpoken is peculiarly adapted to the © 
character of ſome perſon ; as when Scaurus had 
ſuffered a little in his reputation, for having 1 taken 


poſſeſſion of the effects of Phrygio Pompeius who 


was rich and died without a will, and he was 
ſitting as an advocate to Beſtia then arraigned, 
C. Memmius the accuſer, as a a funeral proceſſion 


paſſed by, faid, © Look out ſharply, Scaurus, the 


corpſe is © going by, if you can but get into poſſeſſion. © 
But of all theſe nothing creates greater laughter, 


than what is beyond expectation; of which there 


are examples without number, of Appius the 
Elder alone, who when the matter about the pub- 


lie lands was in agitation in the ſenate; on the 


law of Thorius, and Lucilivs. was hard preſſed . | 


= thoſe who aſſerted that the. the/public paſtures were . 


_ eaten 


” 
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eaten down by his cattle, They are not the cattle of 
Lucilius, ſays he, you" miſtake; (they thought he 


was going to defend Lucilius) I take them to be 


free for "any one, fer they" feed where they pleaſe. 


That ſaying alſo delights me of that Scipio who 
flew T. Gracchus: when, many crimes being im- 


puted to, to bim in the ſenate M. M. Flaccus appointed 
P. Mucius as his judge, I except pt againſt lim, lays he, 


— 


Be is hill: when this occaſioned a general mur- 


mur: An, ſays he, I ds not except againſt bim 
before this bonorable bauſe as unjuſt to me, but to 
the tobale city. But nothing could be more witty 


than our friend Craſſus: when Silus the witneſs 


did Piſo injury by what he ſaid he had heard 
againlt him, I might be, ſays he, Silus that the 
Perſon from tobom you heard this . ſaid it in anger: 
Silus agreed it: It might be alſo that you did not 


rigbih underſtand bim: to this alſo he conſented 
by bowing his whole body 20 Craſſus, to ſhew 


that he agreed this ſuppoſition might be true, J. 
might alſo be that what you ſay you have heard, you 


never beard at all: this came out ſo much beyond 


expectation that the. evidence was. oyerwhelmed 
by a general laugh. Nævius is full of this kind 
and this is a familiar Jeſt, F the wiſe man is ex- 
tremely cold he d; tremble, and, a mnie 


tude ihne 


7 There is *. * Ss a e in 
- pravting to your adverſary the ſubſtance of his 
detraction ; as C. Lælius, when one.of a ſcanda- 


lous family told him, he was unworthy of his 


anceſtors, But truly, ſays he, you. are worthy of 


yours. Olten too a ſpecies of the ndiculous is ex- 
rm 


1 
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pteſſed in a pithy fentencez as M. Cincius, on 


the day when he publiſhed his law prohibiting the 


taking of money or gifts; when C. Cento ſtood 


forth and aſked him with ſome ſcorn, What is it, 
my little Cincius, that you are making all this 


ſtir. about © Tat youCaius, replied he, nay pn 


for what yon uſe. Often too things which are 


impoſſible (91) are wiſhed for with a degree of 


wit; as M. Lepidus when he lay down upon the 
graſs, while others were taking their exerciſes in 


the field of Mars, I wiſh, ſays he, this was u la- 


Borious exerciſe. It is witty alſo to give to inqui- 
ſitive and too curious people a calm anſwer, but 
n a way as is contrary to their inclination z- 2 


F 


of Pyrgi P — * e Mi and his odd 


made a clamor, and enquired what account the 


other could give to his father, what cauſe he could 


aſſign for his degradation, being an inhabitant f 
a Roman colony, and a perſon of merit; park- 


mony, modeſty and frugality; That J, ſays hr, 


believe not a word of all theſe matters. Some other f 
kinds are collected by the Greeks, as exſecrations, 


expreſſions of admiration, threats. But I think 


have divided theſe things into too many kinds 


already: for ſuch as conſiſt in the force and 
meaning of a word, are commonly eaſy to aſcer- 
tain and capable of definition; which in general, 
as I obſerved before, are rather approved of than 
laughed at. But theſe which conſiſt in the cir- 
cumſtance and ſentiment, are few in their kinds 


but their parts are innumerable. For laughter is 


raiſed 15 „„ the W and by de- 


n | riding 
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riding the tempers of others, and by expoſing 


compariſon of greater deformity, and the expreſ- 
fion of jocoſe abſurdity, and the reprehenſion of 
folly.” ; Wherefore he who has an inclination to 
ain in the character of a facetious ſpeaker, muſt 
be endued with a natural turn and aptitude of 
diſpoſition and manners for theſe kinds of wit, and 
alſo a happy expreſſion of countenance accom- 
modated to every ſpecies of the ridiculous; and 
the graver and, more ſerious ſuch a perſon is, as 
you are particularly Craſſus, ſo much more hu- 
morous do the things which fall from him ap- 


pear. But now you, Antonius, who ſaid you ſhould 


willingly repoſe, during my diſcourſe, as in ſome 
place of refreſhment, as if you had baited in the 
 Pomtinian-Marſh, neither a pleaſant nor a whole- 
ſome region, will, I fancy, think you have reſted 


long enough, and deſire to perſue the remainder 


of your journey, I do, ſays he, having been 
very chearfully entertained by you, and having 
alſo acquired not only ſome knowlege in bur 
much encouragement to make uſe of the jocular 
manner: for I am no longer afraid leaſt any 


ſhould reproach me with levity for it, ſince you 


have produced ſuch great authorities as the Fa- 
bricii, the Africani, the Maximi, the Catos, and 


"the Lepidi in in its favor. But you have heard all 
thoſe things, which you deſired from me, that 


required a more accurate contemplation and de- 
livery : for the reſt are Jeſs difficult, and all that 
remain ariſe from what has been already ſaid. _ 
72. * when J have (92) undertaken a cave 
an 


4 * 


our own in a ridiculous manner, and from the 
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and traced out all its circumſtances in contempla- 
tion, as far as I could poſſibly do it, when I have 
diſcovered and examined the arguments of the 
caſe, and thoſe topics by which the affections of 

the judges may be conclliated, and thoſe by which 
their paſſions may be excited; I then determine 
what there is in every cauſe that may be of ad- 
vantage, what may be of miſchievous conſequence : 
for it is hardly poſſible that any matter ſhould be 
called into queſtion and controverſy in pleading, 
which has not ſomething of both ſorts : bur how 
much it has, is the chief concern, And my uſual 
method in ſpeaking is this, to embrace whatever 
is beneficial, to embelliſh, to exaggerate that; 
there to continue, there to dwell (93), there to 
be fixed; and from the defects of the cauſe, and 
whatever is miſchievous ſo to recede, as not ap- 
parently to ſhun 7zþzſe, but that their whole force 
may be entirely diſſembled and overwhelmed by 
the ornament and amplification of the advantage- 
ous parts. And, if the cauſe turn upon argu- 
ments, I principally maintain ſuch as are the 
ſtrongeſt, whether there are many in number, ot 
it be one ſingle point: but if the cauſe be ſuch, 
that the moſt eſſential thing be the conciliation of 
the affections or the excirement of the paſſions; 

I apply myſelf chiefly to that part which is moſt. 

powerful in creating emotion in the human mind. 
Finally, the principal point of judgment in this 
kind is this, that if my oration can be of more 
effectual force by refuting the adverſary, than in 
ſupporting my own ſide of the queſtion, I em- 


Po 158 ny * againſt him: but if our own 
R | Lale 
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| caſe can be more eaſily ſupported by proofs, 


than that on the other fide can be confuted, I en- 
deavor to withdraw the attention from the oppo- 
ſite party's defence, and to bring it over to our 
on. To conclude, I aſſume to myſelf theſe 
two things which ſeem moſt eaſy (ſince I have not 


abilities to practiſe the more difficult parts) as it 


were in my own peculiar right: One, that I ſome- 
times make no reply at all to a troubleſome or 
difficult argument or topicz which ſomebody per- 
- haps may juſtly deride: for who is there that 
cannot do that? but however I am now diſ- 
courſing on my own talents not thoſe of others; 
and I confeſs that I, if any matter preſs too ve- 
hemently, uſually retreat, but in fuch a manner 


as not only not to appear to fly by having thrown 


my ſhield away, but not even by having thrown 
it over my ſhoulders; and fo as to exhibit a cer- 
tain,pomp and parade in ſpeaking, and a flight 


that reſembles a battle: and ſo to ſtand upon my 


guard, that I ſeem to have given ground, not to 
avoid my enemy, but to take a more advantage- 
ous poſt : The other is that, which I think is of 
all other things the moſt worthy of the orator's 
foreſight and. precaution; and what is ever to me 
a ſubject of the utmoſt anxiety ; I do not uſe to 
take ſo much pains to be of advantage in cauſes, 
as to be of no prejudice : not but we are to exert 
all our endeavors in both theſe particulars but 
however it is much more ignominious to an orator 

to appear to have injured a cauſe; "_ to have 
been of no benefit to it. 


7 3- But ** are n whiſpering bei your- 
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ſelves in this peculiar part, Catulus? do you 
contemn theſe things as they are indeed con- 
temptible ? By no means, ſays he, but Cæſar 
ſeemed to have an inclination to ſpeak fomething 
on this very ſubject. Whatever he ſhall ſay, re- 
plies Antonius, will be perfectly agreeable to 
me, whether it is to confute, or to aſk me any 
queſtion.” Then Julius, I truly, ſays he, Anto- 


nius have ever been that perſon; who have pub- 


licly ſaid this concerning you as an orator, That 
you alone were a ſpeaker ſingularly cautious, and 
that the moſt peculiar of your merits was, That 
nothing was ever ſpoken by you which was of 


prejudice to your client. And I well remember, 


when I had entered into a converſation with Craſ- 


— 


ſus concerning you, in the hearing of à large 
company, and Craſſus had in many words diſ- 


played the praiſes due to your eloquence; that 1 


ſaid, Amongſt your other merits this was even 
the principal, that you not only always ſpoke 
whatever the occaſion required, but alſo nevet 
ſpoke any thing which the occaſion did not res 


quire: upon which I recolle& that he made me 


this anſwer, That your other illuſtrious talents 
deſerved the moſt conſummate praiſe, but that it 
was the part of an infamous and a treacherous 
perſon to fpeak: what was diſadvantageous, and 
to injure his own client: wherefore he did not 
appear to him to be a good ſpeaker, who avoided 


ſuch practice, but he who was guilty of it to be 


4 ſcandalous advocate. Now, if you- pleaſe, An- 


tonius, I would have you demonſtrate for what 


reaſons 3 this to be a matter of ſo mucli 
R 2 im- 
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importance, to be of no prejudice to a cauſe, 0 | 


as to think n of greater ee in an 
A | 

74. I will Pr tell you, Calan, ſays he, 
what I underſtand by it: but do yo you, and all. 
here, remember this, that I am not ſpeaking of 
that talent which is in a manner divine in the com- 
plete orator, but of the mediocrity of my own 
exerciſe and practice. The anſwer of Craſſus is 
indeed. that of an excellent and ſingular genius; 
to whom it appeared ſomething like a prodigy, 
that any orator could poſſibly be found, who could 
do any miſchief in ſpeaking, . and be an obſtruc- 
tion to him whom he defended. For he makes 
the conjecture from himſelf ; the force of whoſe 


genius is ſo great, that he thinks no man ſpeaks 


what makes againſt himſelf, unleſs on purpoſe : 


but I am not diſcourſing of any ſupereminent and 
illuftrious faculties, but of common and almoſt. 


ordinary diſcretion. As amongſt the Greeks 


Themiſtocles (94) the Athenian is reported to 


have poſſeſſed an incredible extent of underſtand- 
ing and genius; whom a certain perſon of learn- 
ing and ſingular erudition is ſaid to have waited 


upon, and promiſed him to teach him the art of 


memory, which was then firſt diſcovered: Upon 
his enquiring what it was in the power of ſuch an 
art to effect, the maſter told him, That he ſhould 
member all things; and that Themiſtocles an- 
ſwered him, That he would perform a much 
more agreeable piece of ſervice to him, if he 
could inſtruct him how to forget what he choſe, 

than if to remember. Yo "FOR perceive, what 
3 | extreme 
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extreme force and acu eneſs of genius, how pow- 
erful and extenſiv* à capacity there was in this 
great man? who anſwered in ſuch a manner that 
we may from thence underſtand, that nothing 
which had once been inſtilled into his mind could 
ever poſſibly ſlip out of it; to whom it was more 
deſirable to be enabled rather to forget what he 
choſe not to remember, than to remember what- 


ever he had once heard or ſeen. But neither on 


account of this anſwer of Themiſtocles, are we 
to neglect ſuch exerciſes as may ſtrengthen our 
memory; nor is my precaution and timidity in 
cauſes to be lighted on account of the illuſtrious 
faculties of Craſſus: for neither of them has given 
me any additional abilities, but only ſignified their 
own. For there are a multitude (95) of cir- 
cumſtances in cauſes that require circumſpection 
in every part of the oration, that you may not 
ſtumble, that you may not fall. Oftentimes ſome 
witneſs either does no miſchief, or does lefs, if he 
be not provoked : your client entreats you: the 
advocates preſs you, to inveigh againſt him, to 
abuſe him, or finally to plague him with que- 
ſtions: I am not moved, I do not obey, I give 
them no ſatisfaction, nor yet do I acquire any 
commendations; for ignorant people can more 
eaſily blame what you ſpeak with folly, than praiſe 
what you paſs over in filence from diſcretion. 
On this occaſion of how great a diſadvantage may 
it be, if you offend a witneſs who is paſſionare, 
but yet a man of ſenſe and importance? for he 
has not only the inclination to do miſchief from 


his * ban the power in his underſtanding, 
R 25 and 
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and the weight in his character: nor if Craſſus 
never commits this offence, is that any reaſon why why 
many are not guilty of it and often: on which 
account nothing uſes. to appear to me more igno- 
minious, than when from any expreſſion or reply, 
dr queſtion of the orator this ſort of converſation 
ariſes, He has ruined hk Wham ? bis adverſary ? 
ns truly, ſay they, but himſelf and bis client. 
75. This Craſſus thinks impoſſible to happen 
but through perfidiouſneſs: but I very frequently 
_ obſerve that perſons who are by no means in- 
clined to be miſchievous, do ſome miſchief or 
other in cauſes. What? in that particular, which, 
I mentioned. before, that I am wont to retreat, 
and to ſpeak more plainly, to fly from ' thoſe 
things which preſs hard upon my ſide of the 
queſtion, when others negle& this, and are bu- 
ſied in the enemies camp, and diſmiſs their own 
guard, is the injury which they do to their cauſes 
a matter of indifference, when they either confirm 
the circumſtances which are of affiſtance to their 
adverſaries, or exulcerate the wounds which they 
cannot heal? What ? when they pay no regard to 
the perſons whom they defend ? If they do not 


_ Mitigate by extenuation thoſe qualities in them 


that are productive of ill will, but make them 
more obnoxious to it by exaggerated praiſe, what 
a degree of prejudice is raiſed by ſuch manage- 
ment? What? if without any previous guard of 
language, you throw bitter and contumelious in- 
Fectives upon perſons in univerſal eſteem, and 2. 
greeable to the judges, do you not alienate their 
een from n ? Wust; # ſome one or 
7 more 
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more of the judges have any defects or inconve- 


niences, and you upbraid your adverſaries with 
the ſame, without perceiving that you ſtigmatize 


the judges, is this a ſlight offence? What? if 


while you are ſpeaking for another, you make the 
ſuit your own, or take an affront too quickly and 


are tranſported from your deſign by paſſion, and 
deſert your cauſe, are you of no prejudice? In 


which particular I am eſteemed too patient and 
forbearing, not that I am willing to hear myſelf 
abuſed, but becauſe I am unwilling to deſert the 
cauſe : as for inſtance, when I rebuked you yours 
ſelf, S Sulpicius, for attacking me as if I was a 


miniſterial underling and not a fair adverſary. 


From which behavior, however, I acquire this 
advantage, that if any one gives me ill language, 


he appears to be either petulant or quite our of 
his wits. And in your very arguments if you 
ſhall have made any poſition either apparently 
falſe, or contradictory to what you have already 


faid or are going to ſay, or in its kind quite fo- 
reign to the uſage of judicial proceedings, and to 


the bar, do you not then hurt your cauſe ? What 
need of many words? it is my practice ever to 


employ my whole care and concern in this parti- 


cular (for I will repeat it frequently) to effect 


ſome good, if it be in my power, by ſpeaking : 
but if that cannot be, at leaſt to do no harm. 
76. I return therefore now to that, Catulus, 


which you not long ſince were pleaſed to com- 
mend me for to the order and arrangement of the 
circumſtances and topics of argument, wherein 
che metbod! is two fold; one, which ariſes from 
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the nature of cauſes ; another, which is the ac- 
quiſition of the orator's judgment and prudence. 
For that we fay ſomething before we come 


to the point; then that we*explane the matter in 


queſtion; afterwards that we ſupport i it by proofs, 
confirming the ſtrength of our own arguments, 
and refuting thoſe on the other ſide; next that we 
conclude, and ſo come to the Peroration; is a 


method preſcribed in ſpeaking by nature herſelf. 


But that we determine in what manner to com- 
poſe the things which are neceſſary to be ſaid i in 
order to prove, to inſtruct, to perſuade, is more 
peculiarly the proper and principal part of the 


orator's diſcretion. For many arguments occur; 


many things which ſeem as if they would be of 
advantage in ſpeaking; but part of them are ſo 
trifling as to be contemptible; part alſo, if they 
are of any aſſiſtance, are ſometimes of ſuch a na- 
ture, that there is ſome defect inherent in them, 
nor is what appears to be advantageous of ſuch 
import as to be coupled with ſomething prejudi- 

cial. And thoſe matters, which are of uſe and 
may be depended upon, if they are (as it oſten 


happens) very numerous, I think we ſhould ſepa- 


rate ſuch of them as are the moſt trivial, or bear 
a near reſemblance to thoſe of more conſequence, 
and not give them any place in our oration. In- 
deed in the collection which I make of arguments 
in cauſes, it is not my practice to chaſe them by 


number but by weight. 


77. And becauſe, as I have often chlrved, 
we bring over all to our ſentiments by three cir- 


cumſtances, either by inſtructing their underſtand- 


ings, 
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ings, or conciliating their affections, or exciting 
their paſſions ; one of theſe three matters only is 
to be pretended to by us, ſo that we may appear 
to deſire nothing elſe but to inſtruct: the other 
two ought to be diffuſed throughout the whole 
oration as blood is throughout the whole corporeal 
frame : for both the beginning and the other parts 
of the diſcourſe, of which we will by and by treat 
briefly, ought principally to have this power, to 
be able to penetrate into and raiſe emotion in the 
minds of thoſe before whom we plead. But thoſe 
parts of the oration, which, although they incul- 
_ cate no inſtruction by the force of argument, yet 
by that of perſuaſion and emotion are of exceed- 
ing benefit, though they are placed with the great- 


eſt propriety in the exordium, and in the perora- 
tion; ſtill to make a digreſſion_ from what you 
have propoſed and are treating of, for the ſake of 
exciting the paſſions, is often advantageous. For 
either when the narration is ſet forth there'is often 
an opportunity given of digreſſion to raiſe emotion 


in the mind: or after the confirmation of our own 


arguments, or the refutation of thoſe on the other 


fide, or in either-place, or in all, if the cauſe has 

ſufficient copiouſneſs and dignity, this may be 
rightly performed: and thoſe cauſes are of the 
greateſt importance, and abound the moſt with a 
plenitude of matter proper for amplification and 
ornament, which afford the moſt frequent outlets 
for that kind of digreſſion wherein you may uſe 
thoſe topics, whereby the paſſions of the audience 
are either impelled to a degree of impetuoſity, or 


recalled to a different inclination. And in that 
| particular 
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attaches alſo I blame thoſe who place the FAR 
on which they have the leaſt dependance in the 

front: in this too I think they commit an error, 

o if ever they employ many advocates (a me- 
thod which I never approved of) will have him to 

firſt in' whom they the leaſt confide, and 

rank the others in the ſame manner in proportion. 

to their abilities. For the matter in agitation re- 

quires this, that you ſhould haſten to meet the 

expectations of the audience with all poſſible ex- 
peditien; and if nothing ſatisfactory to theſe be 
| offered in the commencement, much more labor 

I gneceſſary in the remainder of the cauſe : for 

that caſe is in a bad ſituation which does not im- 

14 mediately appear to be the better, as ſoon as it is 

= degun to be ſpoken to. For this reaſon among 

| the orators let him who is endowed with the moſt 

if ſhining talents, and in the oration let that circum- 

N ſtance on which you have the moſt reliance be 

placed the firſt: but this rule muſt however ſtill 

de obſerved in both particulars, that ſome of ſu- 

perior excellence be reſerved for the peroration: 

N any are indifferent (for ſuch as are defective 

_ ought. to have no place at all) they may be 

thrown into the main body and the midſt of the 

| kerd. All theſe things being duly conſidered, 
then finally it is my cuſtom to think of that laſt 

which is to be firſt delivered, what exordium I 

Mall make uſe of. For if ever I am inclined to 

+. invent that firſt, none occurs to me but what is 
either deſtitute of ſentiment, or aeg, or vul- 


* en, 
78. And 
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78. And the beginning of Speeches ought to 
be always as well accurate and acute, and fur- 
niſhed with ſentiments aptly expreſſed, as like- 


wiſe to be accomodated to their reſpective cauſes —-— 


with a peculiar propriety. For the firſt cognizance 
as it were and recommendation of a ſpeech -is in 
the commencement z which ought immediately to 
aſſuage and allure the audience. In which parti- 
cular I am wont to be aſtoniſhed, not indeed at 
thoſe who have taken no pains in this matter, but 
at a perſon of ſingular eloquence and erudition 
Philippus ; who uſually ariſes to ſpeak in ſuch a 
manner, as to be ignorant what word he ſhall firſt 
make uſe of: and the ſame perſon ſays, That 
when his arm is heated, then it is his cuſtom to. 
begin to fight: nor attends to this, that thoſe 
very men, from whom he derives this fimile, 
throw their firſt weapons thus gently, in order to 
preſerve the moſt becoming grace in their actions, 
and at the ſame time to conſult the remainder of 
their ſtrength. Nor is there any doubt, but that 
the beginning of a ſpeech ought ſeldom to be ve- 
| hement and contentious : but if even in that gla- 

diatorian conteſt for life, wherein the combat is 

decided by the ſword, yet many actions are per- 
formed before a cloſe engagement, which appear 
not intended to wound but for parade; how much 
more naturally is this to be expected in an ora- 
tion, wherein force is not more required than de- 
light. There is nothing finally in the univerſal 
ſyſtem of things, the whole of which is produced 
at once, and that ſprings entire into being in an 
inſtant : in like manner has nature herſelf covered 

| over 
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over all our performances, and moſt violent tran- 


actions with moderate beginnings. And theſe in 


fpeaking are not to be fought for without and in 


ſome foreign region, but to be deduced from the 
very internal parts of the cauſe. | Therefore, the 


whole cauſe being minutely examined, and tho- 


roughly enquired into, all the topics being in- 
vented, and arranged in order, you muſt then 


confider what beginning you ſhall make uſe of: 


For by this method you will eaſily make the dif- 
covery: for it will be drawn from thoſe circum- 


ſtances which ſhall be moſt fruitful either in ar- 


- gumeats, or in thoſe parts at which I faid you 


ought often to make a digreſſion. For the be- 
ginnings will then have an additional weight, 


when they are drawn from the moſt intimate parts 
of the defence; and it will be apparent that they 


are not only not common, and cannot poſſibly be 


transferred to other cauſes; but that they natu- 
rally flowed from the . of the cauſe then in 
agitation. 


79. And every e ought either to be 


ſignificant and expreflive of the whole matter in 


agitation, or to open the way to, and guard the 
avenues of the cauſe, or to contribute ſomething 


of ornament and dignity. But as in the veſtibules 
and porticos before houfes and temples, fo a due 
proportion ought to be obſerved in the beginnings 


prefixed to cauſes. Therefore in ſmall and in 


ordinary cauſes it is often more ſuitable to com- 


mente from the ſubje&-matter itſelf without any 
preface. But, when we are to uſe an exordium 


Ty moſt commonly” we are) + we may derive 
the 
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the ſentiments either from our client, or the ad- 
verſary (96), or from the ſubject- matter, or from 
thoſe before whom we plead. From the ſuitor, (I 
call all thoſe ſuitors who are parties to the ſuit) thoſe 
things which indicate a worthy man, or a generous, 
or an unfortunate, or one deſerving of compaſſion, 
and which avail againſt a falſe accuſation. From 
the adverſary, almoſt the contrary thoughts from 
the ſame topics. From the ſubject matter, if 
the circumſtance be cruel, if it be heinous, ' if be- 
yond all expectation, if undeſerved, if miſerable, 
if it ſavor of ingratitude, or indignity, if it be 
new, or ſuch as is incapable of ſatisfaction or re- 
ſtitution. And from thoſe. before whom we 
plead, ſo as to procure their benevolence and 
good- opinion; which is effected much better by 
action than entreaty. This indeed is to be inter- 
mixed throughout the whole oration, and not the 
leaſt in the concluſion; but however many be- 
ginnings take their riſe from this kind. The 
Greeks (97) likewiſe adviſe to make the judge 
docile and attentive in the exordium; which are 
uſeful hints, but not more proper for the exordium 
than the other parts: and are eaſier to execute in 
the beginning, becauſe they are then moſt atten - 
tive, when they are in expectation of the whole 
affair; and may have a greater degree of docility 
in the commencements, for thoſe things which. 
re delivered in the out-ſet, are of greater perſpi- 
cuity, than thoſe which are ſpoken by way of ar- 
gument, or refutation, in the midſt of the cauſe. 


And the greateſt plenty and variety of beginnings. 
| either 


121 
Aber wo sllure or to incite the judge, may be 
drawn from thoſe topics which are creative of 
emotion in the mind; that are inherent in the 
| Eauſe : the whole of Which however ought not to 
be entirely diſplayed in the exortiurn, but the judge 
ſhould only have a ſlight impulſe given to him in 
the out- ſet, ſo that the remainder of the oration 
muy add weight to the firſt impreſſion. 
80. And let the exordium be ſo connected with 
the fubſequent oration, that it may not appear, 
like a muſician's prelude, to be ſomething framed 
merely from imagination, but a coherent mem- 
ber of the whole body. For ſome, when they 
have delivered that from premeditation, make 
| fuck a tranſition to the remainder; that they ſeem 
only to repeat their wiſhes to procure an audience. 
And that proluſion or floriſh ought to conſiſt of 
ſuch ſentiments as not to reſemble that of the 
gladiaters, who brandiſh thoſe ſpears before the 
- fight which they make no uſe of in the battle, 
bur, that they may even combat with thoſe very 
weapons in che engagement which before it, ſerv- 
ed to eſſay their ſtrength. But whereas they com- 
mand us to conſult (98) brevity in the narration, 
if that is to be called brevity when there is no 
word redundant, the language of L. Craſſus is 
brief: bur if they mean that brevity, when only 
ſo many words are uſed as are abſolutely neceſſary, 
that is ſometimes requiſite ; but it often is an ob- 
ſtruction, eſpecially in the narration; not only 
becauſe it is productive of obſcurity, but alſo be- 
cauſe it deſtroys that virtue which is the principal 
_ 
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beauty of the narration; that it be delightful, and 
adapted to perſuaſion: as that, 


« For he as Won as he arrived at (99) the age 
of manhood: & . 


how long is the relation? The manners of the - 
youth himſelf, the enquiries of the ſervant, the 
death of Chryſis, the beauty, and figure, and 
affliction of the ſiſter; and the reſt of the ſtory 
is related with much variety and grace. But if 
he had been ſtudious of ſuch brevity as this, 


2 She i is carried forth, we proceed, we arrive 55 


at the grave, 
cShe is interred 


ne might have compriſed the whole in ten lines: 
although theſe laſt ſentences are conciſe indeed, 
but ſo as not to conſult brevity, but elegance 
for if there had been nothing expreſſed but, he 
is interred, yet the whole matter would have 
been eaſily comprehended. But) a narration di- 
ſtinguiſhed by perſons, and interſected by dia- 
logue, adminiſters a wonderful delight: and that 
is more probable which you report to have been 
tranſacted, if you explane the manner in which 
it was done: and it is much clearer to the under- 
ſtanding if you ſometimes make. theſe pauſes, 
and do not hurry it over with that affected bre- 
vity. For as well the narration, as the other 
parts of the diſcourſe, ought to have perſpicuity ; 
but our chief application is to be employed in 
that, becauſe it is both more difficult not to be 
obſcure in the relation of any matter, than either 
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caution, or the contrary, becauſe the narration 
5 10 


Saws 


in * exordium, or in the courſe of the argu- 
ments, or in the purgation of the offence, of in 


— . 


the peroration: and there is likewiſe greater peril 


incurred by obſcurity in this part of the oration, 
than in the reſt: either becauſe if any thing be 


obſcurely expreſſed in any other place, only that 
is loſt, which is ſo expreſſed; but if the narra- 


tive part be obſcure, it communicates darkneſs 


to the whole oration: or becauſe you may expreſs 
other things, which you have mentioned obſcurely 
in one place; more explicitly in another; whereas 
there is but one ſingle place in a cauſe aſſigned to 
the narration. But the narrative part will have 
perſpicuity, if you preſerve the order of time, 
and relate the circumſtances in ſuch words as are 
oy ordinary uſage; and without interruption. 
81. But when we are to make uſe of the nar- 


ration, and when not, requires deliberation. For 


we ought to omit the narrative part, if either an 


matter is notorious, or the facts are doubtful; o 


if the adverſary has related them, unleſs to con- 


fute his narration : and whenever the narrative 


part falls to our ſhare, let us not inſiſt too eagerly 
upon thoſe matters, which create ſuſpicion, and 
have a criminal appearance, and make againſt us, 
but let us extenuate ſuch circumſtances, with as 
much judgment as poffible : leaſt that ſhould 
happen, which, whenever it is done, Crafſus ima- 
gines it to be done through treachery rather than 


folly, that we prove a detriment to our own'cauſe : 


for it appertains to the main point of the whole 
cauſe, whether the matter is demonſtrated with 
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is the fountain from whence all the remaining 
parts of the oration are derived. - What follows 
next, is to ſtate the queſtion, wherein regard 18 
to be had to the point which comes into contro- 
verſy, and is in iſſue: Then the chief grounds 
of the cauſe are to be ſuggeſted, ſo as conjunctive- 
ly to weaken your adverſaries ſupports, and to 
ſtrengthen your own : for there is in cauſes one 
certain method deſtined to that part of the ora- 
tion, which is effectual to prove your arguments: 
and that requires both confirmation, and refuta- 
tion: but becauſe thoſe things which are alleged 
on the other ſide can neither be refuted, unleſs 
you confirm your own allegations; nor theſe be 
confirmed, unleſs you refute thoſe; therefore theſe 
matters are naturally, and advantageouſly treated 
of in conjunction. And the whole is generally 
brought to a concluſion by an amplification of the | 
circumſtances, or by inflaming or mitigating the 
judge: and every thing is to be managed as well 
in the former parts of the oration, as more eſpe- 
cially towards the extremity, ſo as to have a con- 
tinual relation, to the exciting as much as poſ- 
ſible the paſſions of the judges, and inclining 
them to our advantage; Nor truly does there 
now appear to be any reaſon, why we ſhould ſepa- 
rate thoſe precepts which are delivered concern- 
ing ſpeeches in council and panegyric z. for they 
are moſt of them hacneyed; but however, to 
ſupport or to diſſuade any motion, ſeems to me 
worthy of the moſt dignified character: for it 
both indicates a wiſe man, to deliver his opinion 
explicitly on affairs of the greateſt importance; 
En : AS: | and 


E 


And a man of honor and eloquence, to be able to 


make proviſion for poſterity by his prudence, to 
ratify by his RO yn 1 to EC 7 his lan- 


age. 

82. And gs are dance with leſs appa- 
ratus in the ſenate : for there is wiſdom in giving 
advice, and room is to be lefr for many others 
to ſpeak upon the occaſion : and all ſuſpicion of 
oſtentation of your underſtanding is to be avoided. 
A popular aſſembly admits of all the powers of 
-oratory, and requires majeſty and variety. In 
giving counſel therefore nothing is more deſirable 
than dignity : for he who computes all things by 
utility, does not conſider what the counſellor prin- 
| cipally wiſhes, but what he ſometimes gives we - 
preference to by his actions: and there is no per- 
fon, eſpecially in ſo famous a city, who does not 
eſteem dignity to be the moſt worthy object of 
perſuit: but utility commonly prevails, there be- 
ing a eonceled fear, that dignity cannot poſſibly 
be retained if that other conſideration is neglected. 
But all controverſy betwixt the opinions of man- 
kind either conſiſts in this, Which of the two be 
of the greater utility; or likewiſe, if that point is 
agreed, the conteſt is, Whether honor or intereſt 
15 rather to be conſulted. And becauſe theſe con- 
ſiderations ſeem often to be repugnant to each 
other, he who is an advocate for intereſt, will 
enumerate the benefits of peace, of plenty, of 
power, of riches, of a ſettled revenue, of garri- 
' ſons, of ſoldiers, and other things, the profits of 
which we calculate by intereſt, and alſo the dif- 
f 3 of the ä circumſtances, He 


who 
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who impels to dignity, will collect the examples 


of our anceſtors that were glorious, although they 


might be attended with danger: will amplify 
the immortal remembrance of - poſterity : will 
maintain that intereſt is originally produced by 
honor, and is always inherent in, and in ſtrict 


union with dignity. But what is poſſible to be 


executed, or not poſſible ; and alſo what is of 


neceſſity to be performed or not ſo, are in both 


caſes principal marters of enquiry : for all farther 


deliberation is cut ſhort, if we are given to un- 
derftand that the execution is impoſſible, or that 
there is a neceſſity for the performance; and he 
that demonſtrates either of- theſe ro be the caſe, 
when the r-ft have overlooked it, is a perſon of 
the greateſt ſagacity. But in giving counſel in 
ſtate-affairs the chief qualification is a knowlege 
of the conſtitution : and in order to ſpeak with 


applauſe on ſuch occaſions, an acquaintance with 


the manners and cuſtoms of the city; which be- 
cauſe they are liable to frequent variation, the 
kind of oratory too is often to be varied: and, 
although the power of eloquence is nearly one 
and the ſame, yet, becauſe the laſt reſort of ma- 
jeſty is in the people, the concerns of the re- 
public are of the utmoſt importance, and the com- 
motions of the multitude are of extraordinary 
violence, a more magnificent and ſublime manner 
of ſpeaking ſeems neceſſary to be exhibited : and 
the greateſt part of the oration is to be intenſely 
applied to the emotions of the mind, ſo'as occa- 
ſionally either by exhortation, or the commemo- 


ration of ſome illuſtrious tranſaction, to excite 
6, 8 2 1 their 
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their paſſions either to hope, or to fear, or-to 
ambition and the love of glory: oftentimes alſo 
to aſſuage (100) and reclame them from teme- 
rity, from rage, from ardent expectation, from 

injuſtice, from envy, from crueltx.. 
. 83. And it happens, that, becauſe a popular 
aſſembly appears to the orator to be his moſt en- 
larged ſcene of action, he is naturally excited to 
a more illuſtrious ſpecies, of eloquence : for the 
multitude has that fort of power, that as the mu- 
fician cannot play (101) without his inſtrument, 
| fo the orator cannot poſſibly exert his eloquence 
without a numerous audience. And, as the in- 
clinations of ſuch popular aſſemblies take many 
and various turns, the adverſary acclamations of 
the whole people are to be avoided, which are 
either raiſed by ſome fault in the oration, if any 
thing appears to have been ſpoken with barſhneſs, 
if with arrogance, if in a ſandalous or a ſordid 
manner, if with any vitious inclination of the 
mind; or from ſome offence taken, or ill-will 
conceived by the public againſt the perſons, which 
is either juſt, or founded in ſome notorious im- 
peachment of their character and reputation; or 
if the ſubject be diſguſting; or if the multitude 
be in any violent commotion proceeding from 
paſſions within, or from panic without: and to 
theſe four cauſes ſo many remedies are aptly ad- 
miniſtered: as well the ſeverity of rebuke, if you 
have authority enough to ſupport it: as admo- 
nition, which is a milder reproof: and a promiſe 
or aſſurance that you will merit their approbation, 
if aber, will give you a fair hearing : and alſo en- 
„. 
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treaty, which is the moſt condeſcending method, 

but ſometimes the moſt advantageous. And in 
no place whatever are facetious and quick turns 
of ſentiment of more utility, and any ſhort ex- 
preſſion of wit that is conſiſtent with dignity and 
attended with grace: for nothing is fo eaſily di- - 
verted from ſorrow, and often from rancor, as 
the multitude, by a commodious, and conciſe, and 
acute, and pleaſant expreſſion of humour. 
84. I have now delivered to you in general 
with explicitneſs, and to the beſt of my abilities, 
| in both kinds of cauſes, what it is my practice to 
4 perſue, what to avoid, what to regard, and the ' 
i whole method of my own management. Nor is 
f there any difficulty in that third kind, negyric, 
- which I in the commencement ares eng 
y other precepts : but as well becauſe there are many | 


, kinds of oratory both of greater importance and 
d of more copiouſneſs, concerning which hardly 
e any author has left particular rules; as becauſe 
I it is not the cuſtom of this country to deal much 
h in panegyric, I ſer this topic entirely apart. For 
1- thoſe of the Greeks who are the moſt worthy to 
or de read, wrote their panegyrics ether for amuſe- 
de ment, or out of compliment to ſome particular 


m perſon, rather than with any view of being bene- 
to WW ficial'to the eloquence of the bar; whoſe books 
d- are extant wherein Themiſtocles, Ariſtides, Age- 


ou ſilaus, Epaminondas, Philip (102) Alexander, 
0- and others are the ſubjects of praiſe. Our public 
iſe commendations, which we make uſe of in the 


IN, Forum, have either the naked and unadorned 
en- "Og" of —— or are compoſed for funeral 
49 .» ha- 
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hrangues, which are by no means adapted: to the 
ſpirit of oratory. But however, becauſe it is 
ſometimes neceſſary in practice, and at others in 
compoſition, . as C. Lælius wrote to P. Tubero, 
who made a panegyric on his uncle Africanus, or 
that we ourſelves may be enabled to beſtow theſe 
honorary commendations after the manner of the 
Greeks, on any perſons to whom we ſhall be in- 
clined, let this topic (103) alſo be a ſubject of our 
treatiſe. It is clear then, that ſome qualities in 
mankind are deſirable, and others praiſe-worthy, 
Nobility, beauty, ſtrength, power, riches, and 
other things which are the gilts of fortune either 
from without, or inherent in the body, are not 
the objects of true praiſe, which is eſteemed to 
be due of right to virtue alone; but however, 
ſince virtue itſelf is chiefly. conſpicuous (104) in 
the uſe and management of ſuch things, theſe en- 
dowments of nature and of fortune are alſo to be 
treated of in. rics : wherein it is the moſt 
conſummate — not to have been haughty in 
power, nor inſolent in wealth, not to have aſſumed 
a pre- eminence over others from the abundance 
of fortune: ſo that riches and plenty do not ap- 
pear to have afforded materials for pride and the 
indulgence of vicious appetites, but opportunities 
for the exertian of goodneſs. and moderation. 
And vi rue, which i is of itſelf laudable, and with- 
out which nothing can poſſibly be deſerving of 
praiſe, conſiſts however of ſeveral parts, ſame. of 
which are more adapted to panegyric than others. 
For there are ſome virtues which are conſpicuous 
| in the manners of men, and e conſiſt in 
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of humanity and beneficence : others which. ariſe 
from a peculiar force of genius, or a mind of a 
ſuperior ſtrength and magnitude. For clemency, 
Juſtice, benignity, fidelity, fortitude in common 
danger, are agreeable to the audience in lauda- 
tory orations : (for all theſe virtues are thought 
not to be ſo beneficial to the perſons who poſſeſs 
them as to mankind in general;) wiſdom, and 
that greatneſs of ſoul by which all human affairs 
are reputed contemptible and unworthy of notice, 
and a ſingular extent of genius and penetration of 
thought, and the powers of eloquence itſelf raiſe 
indeed not an inferior degree of admiration, but 
adminiſter not an equal delight: for theſe appear 
to be rather an ornament and ſupport to the per- 
ſons themſelves whom we commend, than to thoſe 
before whom we commend them; but however 
in panegyric theſe two kinds of virtues are to be 
blended together: for the ears of men tolerate . 
the praiſes as well of thoſe parts of virtue which 
are delightful and agreeable, as of thoſe wine 
excite admiration. - 

8. And becauſe the 88 and duties of every 


virtue are aſcertained, and each virtue has a praiſe 


peculiar and appropriated to itſelf, it will be ne⸗ 
ceſſary to explain in a panegyric on juſtice, what 


the party praiſed has acted with fidelity, what with 


equity, or with any other moral duty of the like 
ſort, and ſo on in the reſt, the actions muſt be 


accommodated to that kind of virtue to which 


they effectually and nominally belong. And the 
praiſe of thoſe actions is eſteemed moſt agreeable, - 
which are undertaken by men of ſpirit, without 
: S 4 reward, 
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reward, or advantage: but thoſe which are alſo 
attended with toil and danger to themſelves, af- 
ford the moſt. plentiful harveſt of panegyric, be- 
cauſe they are both capable of the greateſt orna- 
ments of eloquence, and adminiſter the utmoſt ſa 
tis faction to the audience: for that finally has the 
appearance of virtue in a man of ſuperior emi- 
nence, which is beneficial to others, but danger- 
ous or laborious, or at leaſt gratuitous in himſelf. 
That ſort of praiſe alſo uſually appears magnifi- 
cent, and is productive of admiration, to have 
born the accidents of adverſity with wiſdom, not 
to be vanquiſhed by fortune, to have retained a 
dignity in the worſt of circumſtances. Nor yet 
are theſe things deſtitute of ornament, honors be- 
ſtowed, rewards decreed to virtue, atchievements 
approved by the judgment of mankind; wherein 
to attribute ſucceſs itſelf to the judgment of the im- 
mortal gods, is a worthy ſubject of praiſe And 
thoſe actions are to be made choice of, which are either 
of ſuperior magnitude or of original novelty, or ſin- 
gularity in their kind: for neither ſuch as are tri - 
vial, nor common, nor ordinary, uſe to excite 
admiration or to merit praiſe in any degree. A 
g compariſon (105) alſo with other great men of ſu- 
perior talents, is illuſtrious in panegyric. On 
which ſpecies of eloquence I have been inclined 
to make a longer diſſertation than I made a_ſhew 


of performing, not ſo much for the uſe of the 


bar, which has been confidered by me throughout 
this whole treatiſe, as that you might perceive 
that, if panegyric was 2 part of the orator*s buſi - 


nw, "Which" ne no * denies, LY knowlege of all 
| ; the 


[41] 
the virtues, without which panegyric cannot be 
executed, is neceſſary to the orator. , It is now 
clear that the precepts for fatire are be deduced” 
from the contrary vices: and that alſo is obvious, 
that neither a good man can be praiſed with co- 
piouſneſs and propriety without a knowlege of 
the virtues z nor an infamous perſon be ſtig- 
matized and branded by ſatire, with ſufficient no- 
toriety and aſperity, without that of the vices.” 
And theſe topics of panegyric and ſatire are _ 
have heard my ſentiments. on the invention of 
circumſtances, and the order and arrangement-of 
the ſame TI will ſubjoin ſomething on memory, 
to eaſe Craſſus of trouble, and to leave nothing) 
for him to make a diſſertation upon, but therore 
namental parts of eloquence: 
86. Go on, ſays Craſſus: for 1 nie, 4 e ; 


—— cmd 1 


faction in perceiving you to be acknowleged a 


maſter in this art, and in ſeeing you ſtripped of 
thoſe diſguiſes which your diſſimulation had put 
on, and fairly diſcovered; and in leaving nothing 
or but little for me to perform, you conſult my 
1 and confer an agreeable favor upon 

4 de of chat which | ſhall leave 
but if you | ſhall be Denen to act ue fin- 
cerely, I leave you the whole i but it to difſemble, 
you muſt look to it, how you can give this com- 
pany fatisfaftion. But to return to the point, 1 
am not indeed, ſays he, of ſo extenſive a genius 
as Themiſtocles was, that I had rather acquire 
the art of 9 than that of memory: 


——— 


and 


\ 
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and I. think ſome. gratitude due to that Simonides 
of Ceos (106) who is reported to have firlt in- 
vented. an artificial memory. For the ſtory goes, 
| that when Simonides was preſent at Crannon in 
| Theſſaly, at an entertainment given by Scopas, a 
5 of rank and fortune, and had recited a 
| poem which he had compoſed in his praiſe, where- 
| 
| 
4 


| | in, for the ſake of ornament, after the manner 
13 of the poets, there were many anecdotes related 
of Caſtor and Pollux, his patron told Simonides 
with a ſordid meanneſs of ſpirit, That he he would 
give him half the ſum he had agreed upon for 
1 that poem; he might aſk the remainder if he 
thought proper, from his Tyndaridæ, who were 
| I equally-the ſubjects of his panegyric. Some little 
N time after this, they report that a meſſage was 
1 brought in to Simonides to deſire him to go 
| out, that two youths waited for him at the gate, 
who had called him forth with great earneſtneſs: 
that he aroſe, and went forth, but ſaw no perſon 
| whatſoever: in the mean ſpace, that apartment 
>... where-Scopas was banqueting fell down: that he 
= himſelf, wich his, company, were buried in the 
ruins: and that when their friends were defirous 
to interr their remains, nor could poſſibly by any 
means. diſtinguiſh or know one from another the 
bodies ſo cruſhed to death; Simonides is ſaid, by 
biz remiembrance of the place wherein every one 
_ _ / ſet, to have pointed out how each ſhould be in- 
terred. Admoniſhed- by this circumſtance upon 
that occaſion he is reported to have diſcovered, 
that it was order chiefly-which threw a light upon 


— that thoſe therefore who, would im- 
0 ; Prove 


"7 
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prove this part of the underſtanding (107) by 
exerciſe muſt make choice of certain common 
places, and the things which they were defirous to 
remember muſt be repreſented in the mind and 


ranged in ſuch common places: that by this 
means it would be affected, that the order of com- 


mon- places would preſerve the order of things; 
and the things themſelves would be denoted by 


their repreſentative characters: and that ſo by 


this method we might uſe the common - places 
inſtead of wax, and the ſymbols inſtead of letters. 


orator, of how great advantage, of how great pom 
er, is it, not very unneceſſary for me to relate? 


to retain the inſtructions which you have received 


with the cauſe, and your own thoughts upon it?” 
that all the ſentiments arifing from it ſhould be 
imprinted on your mind? all the apparatus of 
language marked out there? to be able to give 
ſuch attention to him from whom you learn any 
information, or him to whom you are to reply, 
that they may ſeem not to have inſtilled their diſ- 
courſe into your ears, but to have engraved it upon 
your heart ? Therefore they alone who have a vi- 
gorous memory, know what and how much, and' 
in what manner they are about to ſpeak, what they 
ſhall reply to, and what remains unanſwered: and 
the fame perſons remember many things that have 
been done formerly in other cauſes wherein them- 


ſelves were concerned, many from the reports of 5 


others. Wherefore I confeſs indeed that this is in 
its nature a principal advantage, as are all thoſe 
other 9 which I have ſpoken before; but. 

| chis 


1 


12841 


| this whole art of oratory; or if it be'only a ſort of 
image and reſemblance of an art, has this efficacy, 
not that it can engender and produce any thing 
entirely of itſelf, of which no part had a previ- 
ous exiſtence in our underſtandings, but that it is 
able to give a proper education and degree of 
ſtrength ro what has been generated there, and 
had its birth from thence. But as there is 
ſcarcely any one of fo acute a memory as to form 
and comprehend the order of the language and 
ſentiments, without a previous arrangement and 
digeſt of the circumſtances; fo there is no perſon 
ſo ſtupid as to receive no aſſiſtance whatever from 
= this practice and exerciſe. For Simonides, or 


2 | Whoever favored us with this invention, prudently 
perceived this, That thoſe things are the moſt 
deeply rooted in our minds which are delivered 
4 to, and imprinted upon them by the ſenſes; and 
| that of all the ſenſes that of ſeeing is the moſt 
ö acute: that therefore, we might be enabled to re- 
1 tain in our minds wich leſs difficulty thoſe things 
0 which we had a perception of from the hearing 


or the underſtanding, if they alſo came recom- 
mended to the imagination by the ſenſe of ſeeing ; 
ſo that a kind of imaginary orm, reſemblance and 
repreſentation might deſcribe inviſible objects, and 
ſuch as are in their nature withdrawn from the 
apprehenſion of the ſight, in ſuch a manner, that 
what we were incapable of comprehending by 
 refletion, we might diſcern and retain as it were 
by Intuition. And theſe imaginary forms and 
bodies, like all thoſe which are the real objects of 
2 o peceflity ren certain; place: for 
body 
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body without 56588 cannot be conceived by the 
underſtanding. Wherefore that I may not be 
prolix and ſtrange upon ſo notorious and common 


a ſubje&t, we muſt make uſe of many common 
places, ſuch as are remarkably evident, explicit, 


and diſtin, or ſeparated by ſmall intervals: and 
ſuch ſymbols. as are active, acute, and of diſtin- 
guiſhed impreſſion, that ſo they may be obvious 


to, and ſuddenly ſtrike the imagination. Which 


faculty of artificial memory -pratiice will afford, 
from whence- cuſtom takes its riſe and growth, 
and notation, or ſetting a mark upon ſimilar 
words convertible either. way, ' by changing 


their caſes, or tranſlating them from a Part to the 


whole, and the notion of an entire ſentence formed 


from the ſymbol of a ſingle word, after the man- 


ner and method of ſome conſummate maſter in 
Painting, who can diſtinguiſh ſpaces and pro- 
portions by the variety of his figures. 

$88. But the remembrance. of words, which is 
leſs neceflary for us, is diſtinguiſhed by a greater 
variety of Symbols: for there are many words 
which, like articles, connect the clauſes of our 


diſcourſe, that cannot poſſibly be formed by any 
reſemblance for theſe we muſt invent ſymbols to 


be always uſed. - The memory of circumſtances 
properly belongs to the orator : this we may be 
enabled to bring to our notice by the creation of 
fictitious figures appointed to repreſent every par- 
ticular, as we recollect the ſentiments by images,” 
and the order by topics. Nor is that true which 
is ſaid by people unſkilled in this artifice, that the 
mec is e by the weight of theſe re- 
Totes x _ preſen- 
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preſentations, and even . is rendered obſcure, 
which unaſſiſted nature of herſelf had been capa- 


ble of retaining: for I have ſeen men of the moſt 
conſummate abilities and an almoſt divine faculty 


of memory ; at Athens Charmadas, in Afia Scep- 
fius Metrodorus who is reported to be ſtill living; 


each öf whom affirmed that he inſeribed thoſe 


ſeats, wherein he contained whatever he was incli- 
ned to remember, with ſymbols, in the ſame man- 

ner that he did wax with literary characters. 
Wherefore a memory cannot be entirely formed 


and ſtruck out by this practice if there is none 


given by nature: but at leaſt, if there be one latent 
it may be brought to light. You have had a 
(208) very long diſſertation from a perſon whom 
I wiſh you may not eſteem impudent, but'who is 
certainly not over- modeſt, in having harangued 
ſo copiouſly as I have done upon the ſubject of 
eloquence, in your hearing, Catulus, and alſo that 
of L. Craſſus : for perhaps the reſt of the com- 


pan ſhould make leſs impreſſion upon me on ac- 


count-of their age: but you will indeed excuſe 
me as ſoon as you ſhall have heard the reaſon 
which impelled me to ſo much more than my or- 


dinary loquacity. 


89. We truly (ſays Ca Catulus, for I make this an- 
ſwer for my brother and myſelf) not only excuſe 
but have an eſteem for you, and the moſt grateful 
ſenſe of this favor; and as we acknowlege your 
politeneſs and good nature, ſo we admire your un- 
derſtanding and the copious flow of your language. 
And indeed I think I have reaped this benefit, 
_ I am delivered from a great miſtake and al- 

8 0 leviated 


leviated of that aſtoniſhment which was the occa- 


ſion of admiration to many others beſides myſelf, 


from what ſource that divine. manner of yours in 
pleading was derived: for I never imagined you 
had even flightly touched upon thoſe matters, of 
which I now perceive that you poſſeſs an exquiſite 
knowlege, and have made a univerſal collection, 
and which you have from your ſuperior learning 
and experience partly corrected and partly appro- 
ved. Nor do I the leſs admire your eloquence 


and much more your merit and diligence, and at 


the ſame time rejoice that the judgment of my 
own underſtanding has proved true, in that T al- 
ways laid it-down as a maxim, That no perſon 
could poſſibly attain the praiſes of wiſdom and 
eloquence without an extreme application to ſtudy, 
and indefatigable . induſtryz and conſummate 
learning. But what was that you ſaid, we ſhould 
excuſe you if we knew the reaſon which impelled 


you to this diſcourſe ? For what other reaſon ' 


could you have but your inclination to oblige us 


and theſe young gentlemen who have heard you _ 


with the utmoſt attention? Then the other, I Was 
willing, ſays he, to take away from Craſſus every 
opportunity of refuſal, who would, I was con- 
ſcious, accede to this kind of diſſertation either a 
little too modeſtly, or reluctantly, (I would not 
ſay diſdainfully of a perſon of his ſweetneſs of 
diſpoſition.) For what will he be now able to al- 
lege in that behalf? That he is a perſon of con- 
ſular and cenſorian dignity ? I had the fame ex- 
cuſe. Will he * his age ? - He is four years 


younger than me. Can he lay he is ignorant of 


theſe 
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theſe matters, wherein I indeed have ſnatched i in- 
ſtruction late in life, and in a curſory manner, and, 
as the people ſay, at ſpare times, but he has ap- 
plied to them from a youth with the moſt earneſt 
ſtudy, under the completeſt maſters? I will men- 
tion nothing concerning his genius, in which no 


man was ever his equal: for none that hear me 
ſpeak have ſo contemptible an opinion of them- 


ſelves, as not to hope to be enabled to ſpeak in 


the ſame manner, or better : while Craſſus is 


ſpeaking none are ſo arrogant as to have the pre- 


ſumption and confidence to think they ſhall ever 
ſpeak like him. Wherefore leaſt perſons of ſo 


much dignity as the preſent company, ſhould have 
waited upon you in vain, let us at length, Craſſus, 
hear your difſertation. 

90. Then the other, if I ſhould grant, fora he, 
Antonius that theſe things are ſo, which are far 
otherwiſe, what have you left for me this day, or 


for any man, that he can poſlibly ſpeak. upon? 


For I will declare the truth, and my real ſenti- 
ments to ſuch intimate friends as you all are: 


J have often heard men of learning, why do I ſay 
often? Sometimes only: for how could I poſſibly 


have that opportunity often, who entered upon the 


public buſineſs of the Forum when but a youth, 


and never was abſent from it any longer than du- 
ring my quzſtorſhip. But however I have heard, 
as I faid yeſterday, both while I was at Athens, 


men of extreme learning, and in Aſia that famous 
rhetorician Scepſius Metrodorus, who held a diſ- 


een * Theſe very — nor did ever 
7 omen any 


[289g] 
any man appear to me to have handled chem 
with greater copiouſneſs nor a more refined and 
ſubtil know lege in this kind of eloquence than our 
friend has done to day: but if it was otherwiſe, 
and I ſhould underſtand that any thing had been 
omitted by Antonius, I ſhould not be ſo unpolite 


nay almoſt To inhuman as to think that a trouble 


which. 1 perceived to be your inclination. Then 
you then forgot, ſays he, 


3 * 


Craſſus, har Antonjus made this partition with 


you, that he ſhould expoſe to our view the neceſ- 
ſary * e and implements of the orator, and 
relinquiſh the diſtinguiſhing and ornamental part 
to you? Here the other, In the firſt place, ſays he, 
who gave Antonius leave either to, make theſe 
partitions, or to chuſe firſt that which he liked 


beſt ? In the next, if I rightly, comprehended what 


I hearkened to with great attention and inclination, 
he ſeemed to me to treat of both theſe matters in 
conjunction. But he, ſays Cotta, never touched 


upon the embelliſhments of oratory nor on that 


merit from whence eloquence derives its very 
name. Antonius then, ſays Craſſus, took to him- 
ſelf the material part, and left me nothing but 
empty words. Then Cæſar, If he has left you the 
more difficult part ; ſays he, ve have reaſon to de- 
fire to hear you: if that which is the eaſier; you 
have no reaſon to refuſe. And Catulus, What ? 
| fays he, Craſſus, whereas you ſaid if we would 
ſtay and paſs the day with you here, you would be- 
have with implicit condeſcenſion to our humout, 


don't you think your honor ſome what engaged? | 


Then 
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Then Cotta ſmiling, I might ſays he, Craſſus 
give this point up to you ; but take heed leaſt Ca- 
tulus ould have made this a cafe of conſcience: 
"cis i a matter of cenſorian cognizance: and con- 
ider how ignominious it may be for a perſon of 
cenſorian dignity to render himſelf obnoxious to 
this kind of cenſure. Well then, ſays he, it muſt 
be as you pleaſe : but indeed for the preſent, I am 
of opinion, ſince it is now the proper time, that we 
mould rife, and take ſome repoſe : in the after- 
noon, if it is then convenient and agreeable to you 
that it ſhould be fo, we will ſpeak ſomething to 
theſe points, unleſs perhaps you may be inclined 
to defer it till ro-morrow. They all replied that 
they had a great defire to hear him either imme- 
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DIALOGUE or BOOK the Second. 


learned man, ' whoſe merit recommended him to 


„M: the father of Cicero, W e 
the fainiliarity of the principal magiſtrates of the 


republic, eſpecially Cato, L. Craſſus, and L. Cæſar; but be- 
ing of an infirm and tender conftitution, he ſpent his life 
chiefly at Arpinum, in an elegant retreat and the ſtudy of po- 


lite letters, Ep. Fam. 15. 4. De Legibus 2. 1. His uncle = 


eius was a particular of the — orator M. Anto- 


nius, whom (as we are informed here) he accompanied to his 


vernment of Cilicia; this Lucius left a ſon of the ſame name, 

nently mentioned by Cicero with great affection, as a 

youth of excellent virtue and accompliſhinents, De Finibus gp. 1. 
ad Mttic. 1. 5. Middletoits Life of Cicero, 1. 9. 

(2) This preſcience of the immortality of their works is not 
uncommon with authors of the firſt claſs, Virgil has a paſſage 
at the end of his epiſode of Niſus and Ruryalus, in the ninth 

Eneid, that may be very well applied here, 


Fortunati Ambo ! fi quid mea Carmina peſſunt 

——_ Dies memori Vos eximet u, 
Ro e Capitol immobil; Saxum 

"Sod, Inperiumgur Pater mee habebit. 


ende pair! if ought my verſe can 15 
i * fame, your memory ſhall ever live; 
| _ as the capitol's immortal baſe - 
Shall ftand the manſion of nens e,, 
While mighty Rome ſhall ſov'reign ſway maintains 
| And o'er the world imperial miſtreſs reign. 


(3) This Catulus was collegue to Marius, in his fourth con: 
ſulſhip in the year of Rome 651, and they obtained in con- 
junction that ſignal victory over the Cimbri, in which 200,006 | 
were killed — taken priſoners, and Italy preſerved from that 
by undation of barbarous people. The zra wherein theſe dia- 
82 are ſuppoſed to have been held was in the conſulate of 

3 Philippus, eleven years afterwards; if we may 
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gueſs from the time when each was conſul, Catulus was ſeven 
years older than Craſſus. | . 

( C. Julius Czfar was an illuſtrions orator, and father to 
the dictator, the higheſt degree of niagiſtracy he ever obtained 
was that of Curule-Adile, iis attempt to make himſelf conſul 
without paſſing through the prætorſhip, in which he was op- 
poſed by Sulpicius, one of the ſpeakers in this dialogue, when 
' tribune, was one of the cauſes of the civil war which after- 
wards coſt them both their lives, but of this Cicero himſelf 


„will give us in the third book, a particular account; this 


Czfar's character as an orator may be ſeen in the following ex- 
tract from Cicero's Brutus, Co 48. bg) 7,3 8 

© Feftivitate igitur & Facetiis, inguam, C. Julius L. F. & Su- 
ferioribus & ægualibus ſuis omnibus præſtitit, oratorque fuit mini- 
me ille quidem vehemens, Jed nemo unquam Urbanitate, nemo Lipere, 
nemo ſuavitate conditior. Sunt ejus aliquot Orationes, ex quibus, 
feut ex ejuſdem Tragediis, lenitas eus fine Nervis perſpici poteft. 


Me fee alſo in the ſame treatiſe, Brutus, C. 55. the rea- 
ſon why in this ſection Cotta is repreſented in company with 
Antonius particularly, and Sulpicius as adhering to Craſſus, it 
was becauſe when they afterwards became orators, Craſſum 
Bic { Sulpicius) volebat imitari, Cotta malebat Antonium. 
)] It is very obſervable that Cæſar calls Sulpicius, rather 
than Cotta, his familiar friend, if we conſider what mortal 
enemies they afterwards proved ; but among the Romans, all 
private relation and friendſhip gave way to what they thought 
the intereſt of the republic. e 
(6) Caieta, now Gaierta, is a promontory and town of Cam- 
pania in the kingdom of Naples, ſo called from the nurſe of 
Eneas, who died here, according to Virgil, En. 7. v.1. 


Tu quogue littoribus noftris ZEncia Nutrix 
LEternam moriens Famam, Caieta, dediſti. 


Laurentum, now S. Lorenzo, a town on the ſame coaſt nearer 
to Rome, the ancient Romans had magnificent villas all along 
this ſhore, as far as the kingdom of Naples. 

(7) Horace informs us that the famous ſatiriſt Lucilius, af- 
terwards mentioned in this ſection on another occaſion, was 
the companion of theſe great perſonages in their rural ſports. 

| Ruin uli ſe a vulgo & Scend in ſecreta remirant © 
Virtus Scipiadæ & mitis Sapientia Læli, gl 
Nugari cum iilo & diſcincti ludere, donec © | 
Decoqueretur olus ſoliti. : Sat. 2. 3. 70» 


(8) I before obſerved that none but Roman citizens had a 
right to diſpoſe of their effects by will, for which reaſon Tully 
here uſes the word Ci ves with ſtrict propriety. The ancients 
wrote their teſtaments, and other legal conveyances, and ſe- 
1 4 curities 


,ꝗ„.., 
curities, on ſmooth wooden tables, hence wills were called 
Tabulz, and the prætor was ſaid to give poſſeſſion contra tabu- 
las, when he determined in favor of the heir at law, Hence 
Juvenal, 8. 13. v. 136. | fs TEN 

Si decies ledis diverſe i in parte tabellis 
Vana ſuper vacui dicunt chirographa Ligni. 


Theſe tables were covered over with wax, on which they wrote 
or impreſſed the letters or characters with a pin of iron, or 
ſometimes of bone, called ſtylos, (from which inſtrument a 
ſtyle or manner of writing is derived) hence cera was ſome- 
times the expreſſion uſed to denote a will, inſtead of zabule 
or rabellæ. Suet. in Jul. C. 83. Puintum Padium ex quadrante 
Hæredem inftituit, reliquos in Ima Cera. Hor. Sat. 2. f. v. et, 


Sic tamen ut limis — guid prima ſecundo 
Cera welit verſu. | 
where prima cera ſignifies the firſ line of the will wala was 
inſcribed the name of the teſtator, and i in the ſecond that of 
the heir. Juv. Sat. g. v. 18. 


Concilium lauds artificis, fi munere tanto 
Præcipuam i in tabulis ceram /enis abſtulit orbi. 


(9) Czcilius, a comic, poet much admired by the antients, 
and put in competition with Terence, | 


 Fincere Caecilius Grawitate, T, gag ws 7 
Hor. Epiſt. ad Aug. 59. 


The Trinummus alluded to before in this ſection, is a mag 


of Plautus. 
(10) The paſſage i in Ariſtotle, where he makns this deciſi ne. 


15 in his treatiſe on rhetoric. B. 1. E. 3. 8. 3. his words are 
theſe, 99 

46 5 it collins &s Bn ve en 7 noe bre. 
c. oupcunrvTIEN, Uν,,ðH,bf, Sid ANTI. 


« Wherefore of neceſſity there are three kinds of rhetorical 
*« diſcourſes, the deliberative, the judicial, the nadine. 


Then; after giving an account 5 che two e he comes 
to explane the thi | 
rid % To pat og, Tods Jenes 


But of the demonſtrative one of eat is parte, the other 
cc ſatire.” 


1 Theſe are enumernted - in TTY the ſame manner, 17 
Ariſtotle, B. 1. C. 5. Sect. 3. where chey are alſo particularly 


deln, and Et as here, into internal and external. See 
hy 5 | *. oy 


<= 


. [2941] 
alſo for what, follows of the virtues, C. 6. S. 4. and C. 9. 8 
where you may find moſt exact and ingenious definitions of — 4 
__ (12) The word in the original, Inperator, has many ſenſes, 
it is here uſed in the firſt and ſimpleſt that of general or chief 
commander of an army, according to Tully's definition in the 
firſt book of this treatiſe, 8. 48. . e ft Adminiſtrator 
Belli gerendi. In a more emphatical ſignification it is a com- 
- mander who, upon a ſignal and important ſervice had the title 
Inperator conferred upon him by the acclamations of the 
foldiers, or the decree of the ſenate, which was practiſed in 
the times of the republic, and afterwards too, Cicero himſelf 
received this honor, when proconſul i in Cilicia, ad Attic. 5. 20. 
Caſtella munitiffima nacturno Pomptinii ad uentu, wnoftro matu- 
tino, cepimus, incendimus: Imperatores appeliati fas. +3 
It received its third and laſt ſenſe in the perſon of Julius Cæſar, 
and implied the fovereign civil autkority, or what we under. 
fand by Emperor. It ſtands firſt in this ſenſe, in the firſt and 
ſecond it is placed laſt. So we ſay, Imperator Ce/ar Auguſtus, 
but on the other hand we ſhould write, M. Tullius Imp. as 
is plain from the addreſs of many of his letters. And the ſe- 
cond ſenſe was not loſt or deſtroyed by the third. Thus many 
| NR were ſaluted Imperatores long after their acceſhon. 
Dr. Noe Civil Law, P. 30. 


(13) We have many inſtances of theſe three kinds, as in- 
deed of all ſorts of oratory, in Homer, of the firſt f $, re- 
proof, that fine" ſpeech of Hector to Paris in the third Iliad, 
which begins v. 39. 

ant of the frcoal; 6 . 
. ee v. 173. FOOD and their 


"allies, 

Tse, x Adzn, x; Adpdavc eopdon, 

Avipss 558 Nen, & . 
which he 1 in th beat an 
And tar af Sarpedon 10 Swen. in he ann fra. 310 


; Taavxs, Tin dn wi, &c. 


of the td eee chat of Dion o Venus in te 


K * ri xxo U, h 
And cherer is another ing :nftance of the laß kind-i in = firſt 
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14. Theſe Annales Maximi according to Feſtus, were ſo called 
non A Magnitudine ſed quod Pontifex imus, conſecraſſet, or 
perhaps con/crip/efſet. Servius gives the fame account in his 
. Annotations, on Virgil En. I. v. 377. on the paſſage, 
Et vatet ANNALEsS noftrorum audire laborum, 


and ſays that this regiſter was containe! in no leſs than 

_ eighty volumes. In octoginta libras retulerunt, which is ano- 
ther proof that Lambinus's reading REFEREBATQUE IN ALBUM. 
is right, whack: is alſo received by Dr. Pearce, and a ſimilar 
paſſage is by him produced to confirm it from Livy, B. I. C. 32. 
Omnia ea ex commentariis Regis Pontificem maximum IN ALBUM. 
RELATA froponere in publico uber. | | | 

Theſe annals are what Cicero calls Pontiſſcum Libri in the 

firſt book, 8. 43. and to theſe Horace alludes Epiſt. ad 
Aug. 23. 5 Ss | 

| Pontificum libros annaſa wvolumina wvatum, &c. 


Their hiſtory itſelf was but rude and unadorned. The wri- 
tings of Porcius Cato, and the firſt Roman hiſtorians are, ſays. 
Dr. Taylor, in his Civil Law, p. 79. according to a good judge : 
in this matter, (Dionyſus of Rn „ 1.) like thoſe 

Chronological Tables of the Greeks, of which he immediately 1 
ſubjoins no very favorable account, when he tells us that they 
were very ſimple and very diſguſting. The Pr. might have 3 
confirmed this by the teſtimony. of Cicero ia the ſection now 1 

beſore us, for he gives the ſame account; however he has given 3 
us a very ingenious emendation of Tully in the firſt book, De 
Legibus, Where he reads. 4 

JEJUNIUS, | - 85 
inſtead of Jucunvivs, though Tully's commendation of them, 
1 B. 4 Orat. $. 43. in ſome meaſure vindicates the old 

Sumpſerit annales nihil et Hixs urius zit. 

* . 25 Ovid. 2. Triſt. 259. 

15. Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus and the moſt judicious critics 
of antiquity. concur with Tully in giving Thucydides the prefe · 
rence to all the Grecian hiſtorians, amongſt the Romans he was 
chiefly imitated by Salluſt and Tacitus, but yet, I think, Rapin 

the Jeſuit, ſhewed a great deal of judgment, in rather making 

the compariſon betwixt him and Livy, than any other Roman 
hiſtorian ; as they were each by many ko iba the moſt eminent 
of their nation ; and though be ſeems rather to decide in favor 
of Livy, that is owing in ſome mcaſure to the grandeur and im- 
menſe extent of his Abjec, in which he had too manifeſt an 
| ; Ws ” 6 | advantage 


— 


oi 
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advantage over the Grecian. What . * ſays = one place 


of the ſtyle of Thucydides may ſerve to i 
Son caractere ſerieux, grave auſtere comme il eſt, lui fait 
«<< un ſtyle noble, male, vigoreux, plein de ſens : & cette force 
 _< Cexprefſion qui le diſtingue fi fort de tous les autres Auteurs, 
— ene vient que de la grandeur de ſon Genie: carce n'eſt point 
5 « tant par Feclat des paroles, que par la ſolidit du ſens: par la 
N « dignité de ſes penſees, & par la propriete des termes, qu'il 
donne du poids a fon diſcours. Tout cela eſt perfectionnẽ 
« par le comble d'une raiſon fi pure & hi ſobre, d'un Jugement 
«fi exact, d'un ſtyle ſi noble: que rien ce ſemble n'eſt plus ca- 
<< pable de donner le goat des bonnes choſes, que le commerce 
« avec cet Auteur.“ 8 pihenpS | i: 
And in another part where he is comparing his language to 
that of Livy. ER 
Il a des expreſſions plus fortes, des couleurs plus terribles, 
« des traits plus vifs : & il ſemble, qu'il faſſe des impreſſions plus 
grandes ſur les ſentiments ; qu'il donne plus d' action, & plus 
- « de mouvement a ce qu'il dit; & que par un ſens plus teferrd 
& en moins de paroles il donne plus a penſer a Feſprit, & 
« qu'il fait plus rever ſon lecteur. | 
Of all the modern hiſtorians he who has approached the 
neareſt to theſe great models of antiquity is Davila in his Hiſtory 
of the civil Wars of France, in my opinion, -but Rapin's favo- 
rite is Mariana the Jeſuit in the Hiſtory of Spain. 
16. Rapin has given us a ſhort but juſt account of Xeno- 
phon's manner. On og _ 
«« Il eſt admirable par ladouceur de fon ſtyle ; mais trop uni: 
© - il ne ſort preſque jamais du mediocre : quoique ce mediocre 
= | . «« ſoit noble & naturel.“ a 
 BÞ 1. A promontory of Campania near Cumæ now Capo di 
=— 21% de, ſo called from Miſenus the trumpeter of Eneas, who 
was drowned and buried there, it ſtill retains its ancient name, 
. and theſe lines of Virgil are yet adapted to it, 8 
Monte ſub abrio qui nunc Miſenus ab ith Er. 
Dicitur æternumgue tenet per ſecula nomen. En. 6. 234- 


uſtrate this paſſage in 


1 
> eh W 1 1 1 n 1 


18. Cicero in this 15th ſection lays down ſome excellent 
rules for the hiſtorian with regard to impartiality, the method 
or order of relating great actions, and ſtyle. With regard to 
— the firſt, few of the ancient writers were accuſed of partiality, 
| but it is ſo general a fault in the moderns, eſpecially in thoſe 

of our own country, that there are none who are not liable to 
exception in this particular. Of all modern hiſtorians the Ita- 
Hans are the moſt deſervedly efteemed for their impartiality. 
As to the ſecond, Daxila ſeems to have followed the precepts 

and to come up to the idea of Tally himſelf, for no hiſtorian of 

1 55 5 any 


* 


3 . 
any age or country was ever ſuperior to him, in inveſtigating 
the deſigns, and diſplaying the ſecret counſels of mankind; hs | 


t he always executes with conſummate prudence, and reſined 


ar 
| biilty, he alſo relates their actions with ſpirit and a lively 
force of repreſentation ; and generally attributes events'to the 
right cauſe, which is often very different from that given by 
others. As to ſtyle, none ever came near the grand, ſublime, 
copious, and diffuſive manner of Livy, none had ever that pu- 


1 
rity, that order, that regularity, tha eaſy flow and tranſition, . 


nor that exuberance of language, which was equal to his ſab- 


jet, the moſt noble and magnificent in the world, fo that his 


genius ſeems as extenſive as the Roman empire” itſelf. There 
15 one part of hiſtory touched upon here, the drawing of cha- 
raters, which is of great uſe and beauty, and in this particular 
the Earl of Clarendon is ſuperior'to all other hiſtorians. : 

19. The didactic way of writing has been made uſe of with 


t ſucceſs in poetry, the Georgics of Virgil, the moſt con- 


ea 
R poem that ever was wrote, being a perfect pattern of 


this kind; Horace's Epiſtle to the Piſo's, known better by the 


name of his Art of Poetry, is another, to ſay nothing of Heſiod, 
Aratus, Manilius, and above all Lucretius. And we havemany 
in our own language, which deſerve to be mentioned with ap- 
plauſe, as Philipp's Cyder, Pope's Effay on Criticiſm,” the Eart 
of Roſcommon's Eſſay on tranſlated Verſe, and the Dake of 
Buckingham's Eflay on Poetry, which may all be ſaid to be of 


that ſpecies, though they have the modeſt title of eſſays. Vida 
de Arte Poetica is an inimitable poem alſo of this nature. In 
oſe, Ariſtotle's Treatiſe on Rhetoric and Poetry, on Logicand 


r 
Etbies are excellent in this way, as are Tully's pieces on Ora- 


tory, of which this Treatiſe on the perfect Orator, is by far the 


beſt, and a maſter piece in its kind. LDH 
20. This is a very diverting incident which Cicero has pre- 
ſerved of that great man Annibal, and Phormio's impertinence 


is applicable to a multitude of other kinds of that folly. But 
what I chiefly remark in this paſſage, is the behaviour of Anni- 
bal, which is exactly ſaited to his temper and character; we 


ſtill ſee traces of his greatneſs of ſoul even in misfortunes, and 
from ſuch trifling circumſtances as theſe ; he is, though under 
the protection of Antiochus, the ſame haughty Annibal, or as 
Juvenal calls him, ee e eee 
Magnus I ee 

Mirandu/que cliens. Sat. 10. 160. 8 
it was this Hauteur that made him place himſelf in the third 
rank after Alexander and Pyrrhus, although he was ſpeaking to 
the very general that had vanquiſhed him, in that illuſtrious 


converſation with Scipio at the court of Antiochus, ſo elegantly 


related by Livy, B. 34. S. 14. And, when Scipio very po- 
litely aſked him, And what would you have ſaid if you had 


con- 


W 


tags} | 
me ?” the fame diſpoſition forced that fingy » 
That he ſhould then have ranked himſelf before Pyrrhus and 
Alexander, and all other generals,” which at the ſame time that 
it flattered the courtly Roman, paid the higheſt compliment to 
his on abilities. This character is extremely well-preſerved 
by Livy to the lat moment of his life, it was from this that in 
Bis f to Antiochus in council, in the 36th B. S. 7. he 
breaks forth into his own praiſe, De ratione uni uenſi Belli quid 
Jentirem jam ab initio. non ignerafti, guod ſi tum auditus forem, non 
in Eubaa Chalcidem captum & caftellum Euripi expugnatum Ro- 
mani, fed Eiruriam Ligurumgue & Galliz Ciſalpinæ oram bello 
anders: & gui maximus us Terror eff, ANNIBALEM IN IrALIA 
+ ESSE audirent. He talked in the ſame ſuperior ſtyle to that 
king, when he was reconciled to him after ſome coldneſs on the 
part of Antiochus—B: 35. S. 19. Si tu ſpem meam deftitueris, 
 whicungue Uires, ubicungue arma «fe ſciam, inveniam foto orbe ter- 
rarum gquerins aliguos Romanis Hoſtes, Proinde guum de bell 
- - Romano-cogitabis, inter frimos ' Amicos AXNNIBALEM habeto. Si 
gun Res t6 ad Pacem compellat, in id conſilium, alium cum quo deli- 
geren gui. And with his laſt breath before he took poiſon. 
Linz, B. 39. S. cr. LIBER EUUs Cura PoruULUM Romanut, 
his was an exit worthy of a hero, and the moſt conſummate 
general that ever lived in any age or country. ; cn age 
(at) Sometimes it is neceſſary borb to propound and divide 
the cauſe; after the narration, as Cicero does in his oration for 
the Manilian law, though he here makes uſe. of the disjunctive 
article, to divide or propound. Sometimes there is no room 
deny narration, but only a partition or conſtitution of the 
cauſe is ſufficient, as in his oration againk Q. Czcilius. Some- 
times it is more. elegant to begin abruptly without any formal 
preamble, as in the firſt ſpeech againſt Catiline; ſometimes to 
uie no preamble at all, but come to the propoſition directly, as 
in the ſecond againſt the ſame perſon. All the parts of an ora- 
tion are more particularly explaried by Cicero in his treatiſe 
called Partzizones Oratorie. | 
(z] And yet Ariſtotle ſeems to have accompliſhed this work, 
notwithſtanding Cicero's opinion, that it was impoſſible ; but 
it was a part of our author's own character that he attributes to 
Craſſus in the firſt ſection of this dialogue, he thought he ſhould 
_ himfelf be of greater importance, it he deſpiſed any thing Gre- 
cian. Let us hear what Rapin a veryiadicoll critic ſays of 
- Ariſtotle's conſtruction of the ſyllogiſm. 
« C'eſt par cet Art merveilleux = ce Philoſophe a ſcù trou- 
« ver le moyen de donner à la penſce, qui eſt toute ſpirituelle, 
a meme regle qu on impoſe a la quantite, qui eſt toute ma- 
« terielle; d'etablir dans ſe raifonnement de l'eſprit humain, & 
dans ces operations, qui ſont eſſentiellement libres & contin- 
1 gentes, une infaulibilite pareille a celle qui fe trouve 2 les 
b | « demon- 
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+ demonſtrations Geometriques, qui ſont eſſentjellement PIE 


« ceſſaires. Ce qui me paroit fi digne d*admiration, * je ne 


4 trouve rien de comparable dans toutes les Productions les 


«6 plus ſurprenantes de Pefprit de Phomme. And again, 
En verite quand je fais reflexion a Parrangement univerſel 


«. de la Logique d' Ariſtote, & a cet Ordre merveilleux de toutes - 


« les Parties qui la compoſent: quand j examine les Precau- 
tions que prend ce Philoſophe dans la preparation generale de 


la matiere qu'il deſtine a Var tation: C'eſt - A- dire 3 


0 Petablifſement de Vouvrage le plus ſolide que Veſprit humain 
« ſe puiſſe former; & ſur le fond le plus frele & le plus variable 
« qu'on ſe puiſſe imaginer, qui eſt la penſce & la parole: je ſuis 
«« epouvante de la grandeur du genie qui a pt concevoir un 
« defſein pareil à celui-la.” | 5 

And as he formed his logic upon the conſtruction of the ſyl- 


logiſm, ſo he framed his rhetoric or art of ſpeaking which bears 
a cloſe affinity to logic, on the enthymem, which is a ſhorter 


ſyllogiſm, it is the demonſtration which the orator makes uſe 


of, and the moſt powerful of all others, and the body of per- 


ſuaſion, as perſuaſion is the end of oratory. The enthymem 
conſiſts of fewer propoſitions than the logical ſyllogiſm, for if 
any of theſe is notorious, there is no occaſion to mention it, be- 
cauſe the hearer will naturally make the addition. See Arifto- 
tle's Rhetoric B. 1. C. 1. 2. particularly C. 2. S. 6. whoſe words 
I rather choſe to paraphraſe than quote the original, as frequent 
quotations from the Greek might look like affeQation and 


pedantry. Hence Juvenal gives the enthymem the- epithet 


: Curtum. 


Non habeat mutrona, tibi que juncta recumbit _ 

Dicendi Genus, aut CURTUM /ermone rotato 

Torgueat Ex TH TENA. . 
Quintilian calls it in Latin Commentum and Commentatio. See 
Quint. B. 5. C. 10. C. 14. Cicero in his Topics explanes ir 
more at large. S. 13. to which I refer the reader. 


| (23) According to Horace there may be a uſeful and be- 
coming mediocrity in oratory, and legal knowlege, though not 
rr rims | OE = 


—m—_—_ certis medium & tolerabile rebus 
Redte concadi. Conſultus Furis, & Ader 
Cauſarum Mediceris abeſl Virtute diſort!:! 
Mſalæ, nec ſeit quantum Caſcellius Au lu 
Sed tamen in Pretio ef. Epiſt. ad Piſones, 368. 


(24) Horace, deſcribes this exuberance as enriching a lan- 
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Fundet ofes, N beabit diwite lingus : 
Tuuxuriantia compeſcit; nimis aſpera ſans 

Laævabit cultu; &C. Hor. Epiſt. B. 2. E. 2. v. 121. 


Which lines may with full as much propriety be applied to the 
orator, as the poet. As to the luxuriance which requires lop- 

g, and is compared here very elegantly to the over-ſhoot- 
ing of vines, the juſtneſs of the ſimile may be aſcertained from 
this, that the verſes of Virgil in which he directs the pruning of 
real Vines, 55 be wo gn to the young orator in a 15 
_ — 


* 


Ererce imperia, & ramos 3 ce fluentes. Georg 2. 370. 


„ Cicero gives us the character of this C. Fimbia as an 
- efater, in his Treatiſe entitled Brutus, C. 24. Habitus eff /ant 
- (ut n dicam) luculentus Patronus, aſper, maledicus, genere toro 
Paule fervidior, atque commutior : diligentia tamen, & wirtute 
© enim, atque vita, bonus autor in ſenatu. Idem, nec Tudis in 
jure civili, & eum virtute, tum etiam ipſo Orationis _ 
2 | | 

(26) I follow the ingenious emendation of Dr. Pearee in 
this paſſage, who reads gui zjws e Ludo, inflead of cxjus, and re- 


Rores the ſenſe and grammatical conftruftion. I alſo prefer 


mer# principes to innumeri, which - ſome editions have. The 
meaning of the author is this, That out of the ſchool of that 
famous maſter of eloquence Iſocrates, there iſſued none but 
orators of the firſt claſs and rank, as out of the Trojan 
Horſe none but mere princes, with which Virgils account 


correſponds, 


illos patefactus ad auras - 
. Reddit eguus; lectigue cavs ſe robore 05 
i. Tiſandrus Sthenelaſgue Ducts, & dirus He 
Demiſſum lagſi per Funem; Athamaſque, Thoaſque, 
8 eſgue Neoptolemus, prinuſque Machaon, | 
E Mexelaus, & ipſe deli fabricator Epius. 2. En. 259. 
kn the annotator in the Dauphin's edition properly remarks 
that the word Daces does not relate to Tiſandrus and Sthenelus 
in particular, but to all the perſons there nominated. 
(27) This is one of Virgil's directions to the farmer in the 
firſt Georgic, where he gives the reaſon for it, | 
Raid, qui ne gravidis procumbat Culmus Aviſtis, 
LuxvuRItm Segetum tenerd DEPASCIT in Herba, 


eum primum ſulcus æguant Sata? Georg. 1. v. . 


And Pliny, L. 18. Luxuries Segetum caftigatur dente Preoris, in 
berba cuntaxat, & DEPASTE guidem od, Jepius nullam in Spica 
u- 
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Injuriam' ſentiunt : Lia juvenilis Ubertas & TLyyxunizs O- 
riox1s Stylo & Affiduitate ſerilendi quaſe abſumitur & regri- 


ature. *© | 8 
(28) Theſe were ſentences in court or decrees in judgment, 
and, according to the practice which ſtill preyails among the 
cavilians, were either interlocutory, namely, ſuch as related to 
any point of incidental law, that might turn up in the courſe 
of the proceſs : or definitive, viz. ſuch as determined upon the 
merits of the cauſe itſelf, and the whole queſtion. Theſe were 
pronounced in Cicero's time by the prætor, afterwards by the 
emperors. Auguſtus, according to Suetonius, often ſat in 
court to hear and determine cautes, from morning to evening. 
And ſo did Claudius. The manner and method of theſe ju- 
dicial determinations is well explaned by Jac. Gothofred as I. 
Ult. Co. Theod: de Offic: Jude omn: The lawyer Paulus collected 
the decrees of the emperors in fix books. | | | 
See Taylor's Civil Law, p. 223. 
(29) The crime called pecuniarum repetundarum was the un- 
juſt taking of money by a perſon in office, it chiefly conſiſted 
of the plundering the allies and provinces by the governors ; 
and the parties injured had a right to recover the money repetere 
fecuniam, whence the laws on this head derived their name. 
The Romans in the firſt times of the commonwealth were of 
ſuch integrity as not to need any laws of this ſort. Tully in 
his Offices, B. 2. C. 21. gives us this account, Nondum centum 
decem Anni ſunt, cum de Pecuniis repetundis a L. Piſone lata 
eft Lex, nulla antea cum fuiſſet. But he finiſhed his Offices in 


che year of Rome 709, ſo that Piſo's law was paſſed about the 


year of Rome 600. But our autbor continues, At vero poftea 
rot leges & praximæ quaque duriores : &c but I refer the reader 
to that whole paſſage. This crime grew more and more fla- 
grants as may appear from this that A. U. C. 640. Jugurtha ' 
bought the majority of the ſenate, and departed with that re- 

markakil ſaying Omnia Rome venalia . The moſt famous 
law on this head was the Lex Julia repetundarum made by C. 
Julius Cæſar, called by Cicero in his orations againſt Verres 
Lex Socialis for its benefit to the allies and provinces. ' It for- 
bad all perſons in public offices to take money or preſents, 
either for adminiſtering juſtice, or committing injuſtice,” The 


puniſhment of this crime was extraordinary, as ſometimes ba- 
niſhment, which appears from Juvenal, 0 

Et hic damnatus inan. | 
Judicio (quid enim Jalvis Infamia Nummis ?) © 

Exvu1. ab eftavd Marius bibit, & fruitur Diis 

Iratis, at ta Victrix Provincia ploras. Sat. 1. v. 48. 


ſometimes removal from the ſenatorian order, as in Suetonius, 
Caf, 43. Repetundarum convietos ctiam Ordine Senatorio amovit. 
(30) The crime which the Romans called 4mbitys is com- 
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med by procuring any public office with money or othef 


gifts; and it ſeems to be the ſame offence in regard. to tem- 
poral offices, as ſimony is in regard to ſpiritual preferment, 
See Dr. Harris's Notes en Fuſtinian's Int. B. 4. T. 18. S. 11. 
But they not only puniſhed: bribery but all other unfair means 
of procuring public employments, and there were many laws 
enacted againſt the arts of candidates. The firſt of theſe as 
related by Livy B. 4. S. 25. is very ſingular, Placer tollendæ 
Anibitionis Cauſa . promi gurt NE CUL ALBUM IN 


VESTIMENTUM ADDERE, PETITIONS CAUSA LICERET: parva 


marc res, & wit ſeria agenda wyideri poffit, que tunc ingenti Cer- 
tamine Patres ac Plebem accendit. Ficere tamen Tribuni ut Legem 
perferrent. TT 

(317) The law Cornelia de Sicariis puniſhed thoſe who com- 
mitted murder with death, and alſo thoſe who carried weapons 
called tela, with an intent to kill. Hence Cicero in his ora- 


tion for Milo, EH berſapienter & quodammodo tacit? dat ipſa 


Tex Poteſtatem defendendi, qua non Hominem occidi; fed £838 CUM 


Trio nominis 0CcrhenDi/Causa wetar. As the ca or ſhort 
crooked dagger was the moſt deſtructive weapon, and calcu- 


lated/to take a man's life away in a clandeſtine manner, that 


ve name to this law; which was paſſed by L. Cornelius 


2 oſeription, to put a ſtop to the 
+ af pj — — 


farther effuſion of civil rendering even the attempt 


1 till liable to capital puniſhment. Another part of this law 


called al Nengictis inflifted the like upon thoſe who practiſed 
odious arts, or fold pernicious medicaments, occafioning the 
death of mankind by poiſon or magical incantations. The reſt 
of this fecond.part I paſs over, as founded upon ignorance and 
ſuperſtition, but with regard to poiſons, the Romans were, for 
ſome centuries, ignorant of even the crime, for it was not *till 


the year 424 U. C. that this practice was imported to Rome. 
See Livy, B. 8. C. 18. here it at firſt occaſioned the greateſt 


conſternation, and was thought to be the plague; but as it 
was firſt begun by the matrons it continued but too common 


under the emperors, in that ſex as an inſtrument of female re- 


- The empreſs Agrippina, by the aid bf a woman call- 


| ed Locuſta, poiſoned Claudius her huſband, the frequency of 
this crime juſtly raiſed the indignation of Juvenal, 


' Occurrit Matrona potens, que molle Calenum 
Porrectura wiro miſcet fitiemte Rubetam, wy 
Inflituitgue rudes melior Locuſta propinguas 
Per Famam & populum nigros efferre maritos. ; 


Q dedit ergo tribus Patruis Aconita wehetur 
Penſ/ilibus Plumis, atque illinc deſpiciet Nes? 


But more at large Sat. 6. v. 609, &c: 


T : (32) Fe- 
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(32) Peculatus was a crime meaning the embezlement of the 
public money, ſo-called @ pecore-in which all riches at firſt con- 
fied, or rather from the effigy of an ox upon the coin, which | 
was the device of Servius Tullius, as Pliny teſtifies. The 
figure of that animal ſeems to have been the firſt impreſſion _ 
upon money in general, as before the invention of money all 
traffic or commerce was made by permutation, in which cattle 
were uſually exchanged for other commodities; hence not 
only the reaſon given by Ovid why money came to be called 
pecunta, Faſt. 5. 279. . ; $ | 

Cetera Luxuriæ nondum Inftramenta vigebant | 

Aut Pecus, aut latam Dives habebat Humum. 

Hinc etiam Locuples kinc ipſa Pecunia difta (ft.. 
but this given by Pliny, which is the better of the two, 

Pecunia iþ/a a pecore appellabatur quia Seruius Rex Owiam. 

Boumgque effigie E. fignavit. Plin. 18. | 5 75 

And in that paſſage in the 6th Thad, where Diomed and Glau- 
cus exchange armor, the ixzlosGo, imatoivy, may relate to 

ieces of money, which was certainly in uſe long before the 
Trojan war. However that be, and from whatever the term 
is derived, the law Julia de Peculatu inflited a capital puniſh- 
ment upon the crime, which was obſerved as a perpetual law. 
In former times the people paſſed a particular law to baniſh 
L. Scipio, and thoſe who were under the ſame ſuſpicions for 
having taken money from Antiochus, to obtain a peace for him 
from the Roman people; from which Africanus himſelf was 
not exempt ; ſee Livy, B. 38. S. 50. 55. And M. Cato in his 
time complains that crime went unpuniſhed, Fures privatorum 
furtorum in Nerve atque Compedibus tatem agunt; Funes © 
PUBLICI i Auro atque in Purpur. 

(33) This law was enacted by L. Apuleius Saturninus, tri- 
bune of the commons, in the year of Rome 651, and made 
thoſe liable to be puniſhed as for treaſon, who raiſed ſeditions 
within the city. The puniſhment for treaſon or e/& maje/ta- 
tis, by which name any enterprize againſt the ſtate was called, 
was capital, as Cicero ſays in the firſt Philippie, jubent ei gui 
majeftatis dammatus fit Agua & igui interdics. $41 

(34) We perſuade, 475 Ariſtotle, by the belief which we 


gain in the minds of men. There are three things which 


concur to form this belief, and which are the natural ſources 
of perſuaſion. Theſe three things are the merit-of him who 
ſpeaks, the diſpoſition of thoſe to whom he ſpeaks, and the 
manner in which he ſpeaks. All the artifice of rhetoric con- 
fiſts in theſe three particulars, and it is upon this plan that 
Rapin has formed his illuſtrious compariſon between Cicero 


o 


and Demoſthenes. See 4ri/tot. Rbetor. C. 2. S. 3. 


(35) This paſſage is taken from Ariſtotle's Rhetoric, B. 4. 


"Abo: Bo 
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C. 2. S. 2. with very little difference. There are two me- 
thods of acquiring belief (ſays Ariſtotle) one inartificial, the 
ther artificial. The inartificial kinds I call whatever is not 


invented by ourſelves, but exiſted before, as evidence, exami- 
nations by torture, records, and things of the like nature; 
but artificial ſuch as can poſſibly be attamed by our own en- 
deavors and management; wherefore we ought to uſe the for. 

mer and to invent the latter likewiſe. HE 8. 

(36) The /exatus conſulta were under the republic before the 
period of the emperors, when Tully wrote; either orders, votes, 
and reſolutions of that body, in affairs which belonged to their 
particular confideration, or ſuch acts of the ſenate as tended to 
ratify and confirm the acts of the people. See an ingenious 
diſſertation on this part of the Roman law in Dr. Taylor's Ci- 
vil Law, p. 204, &c. under title Sexatzs confultum. 
37) The moſt illuſtrious inſtance in all hiſtory in which 

this topic was ſpoken. to, was the revolution in this country; | 
and the grandeur of the ſubject, and the ſpirit of liberty ſo 
5 Anflamed the orators that argued” in its favor, that there are 
— mam ſpeeches made in 1688, and preſerved in the debates 
— both of the lords and commons, and in 1727, when that ſub- 
FJect was revived with ſo. much ardor, in Sacheverel's trial, 
worthy of either Cicero or Demoſthenes, and fit to rival the 
moſt exquiſite ſtrokes of Grecian and Roman eloquencſde. 
(38) I have tranſlated fetus in the original, by the word 
ain, to preſerve the ſenſe and propriety of the ſimile, I 
| Fd is not commonly uſed in this ſenſe, but I find one 

paſſage in Virgil where it has the ſame fignification, _ 

nue, Feiu Vide. G. 1. 75. the ſmall grain of 
(39) The original runs thus in almoſt all the editions, % 

gamen criminum «eff multitudo, non defenfionum, aut locorum infi- 
aa. Which is downright nonſenſe, for the many different 
Jorts of accuſations muſt bear an exact penpartion to the vari- 
dus methods of defenſe. Therefore bin reads, Sed ta- 
anen Hominum eit multitudo, non Criminum, aut Defenſſanum, aut 
focorum infinita. And although he is ſaid to be a critic with- 
out remorſe, and is ſupported by none of the manuſcripts, and 
y none of the editors in this reading, I am of opi - 


* 
> 


. . followed b 
nion his conjecture muſt of neceſſity be right, for nothing elſe 
. can make ſenſe of the paſſage. I am confirmed in this by 
8 What follows in the next ſection, , ex RES numeres, innume- 
rubilia, &c. f ex rebus, medica, and have tranſlated accord- 
ingly: And alittle farther on in the ſame ſeion,+pertime/- 
cenda eff mullitude Cauſarum-:. eft enim infinita fi in Pers0N1s 
. cponitur ; if you make no top after the word infinita you have 
the ſenſe of the author, which proves to demonſtration that 
Lambin is right; but all the commentators, by putting Say 
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flop after infinita, as if it ended the period, and beginning the 
next word with a capital letter, as if it was the commencement 


of a new ſentence, Si in per/onis, &c. they make that paſſage 


alſo abſolute nonſenſe, and fo continue a blunder which they 
have not the ſubtilty to "amend, and either want judgment to 
perceive when it is rightly amended for them, or have not 


candor enough to ſubmit to any emendation but their own. In 


this alteration of mine, which ſupports that of Lambin, I have 
not changed à letter of the text, but only the ſtops, which 
common ſenſe not only ſaggeſted but enforced. I ſhould take 
notice, that Dr. Pearce has candidly given us Lambin's con- 
jecture, and left us at liberty to follow it. 


(40) The Roman people conceived fo great an opinion of 
the abilities of thoſe who underſtood and interpreted the law; 


that theſr opinions were acquieſced in and paiſed for law; 
hence they were called under the republic Juris Audores, and 
 Conditores, even before the ſanftion to conſtitute Jaw which 
they received from Auguſtus : And the lawyers, on their part, 

tried to preſerve and keep up this popular opinion, from whence 
they derived ſuch great authority, not only by the execution o 
their duty as patrons, by the interpretation of the law to their 
clients, and ſpeaking in their defence in the Forum when ne- 
ceſſary, but alſo by all outward appearances of magnificence. 

They were attended by a number of their clients in public 

whenever they went out, and returned home, Honoris gratis 

to which cuſtom Tibullus alludes, | 


ux qui ſpernentur Amante) 


 ChnsviTexT : cunfis Fanua notra patet, 
Tempus erit, cum me Veneris pracepta ferentem 
Dover Juvenum ſedula turba Senem.. — 7 — 
| „„ ie. $1. $4 790 + 


Their opinions (ys Dr. Taylor, p. 219.) were called by the 


magnificent name of Re/þon/a, to give them an oracular turn. 
And Tully calls the houſe of one of theſe lawyers Oraruiunm 


- 


rotius Ci vitatit. De Orat. B. 1. S. 45, and the office itſelf 


RECRUHH JU DIC HAL E. 1. Epiſt. ad Attic. B. 1. To which we 
may add, that __ ſat at home to anſwer the conſultations of 
0 


their clients on a fort of rhrone, called in this very paſſage „o- 
lium, to give their anſwers a greater dignity. © . 
(41), To underſtand the particular beauty and propriety of 
this paſſage, and the phraſe in the original, viNDICABIT me in 
Libertatem, we muſt know that among the Romans all kinds of 
manumiſſion did not confer the ſame degree of liberty. There 
was a Libertas jufta which was conveyed by a formal manu- 
miſſion three ways, by teſtament, by the cenſus, and by the 


vindicta or lictor's rod. And there was a lower degree of li- 
berty, Libertas minus ufa, which was given amongſt friends, 


or by letter, or by calling your ſlave, and making him fit down 


Y 


LT. 
to table with you. They who had this latter degree of li- 
berty only, might be reclamed to ſervitude, and ſtill retained 
many veſtiges of it. Hence Tacitus Annal. B. 13. 27. Quin 
e manumittend: duas ſpecies inflitutas, ut relingueretur Pæœniten- 
tur, aut novo Beneficio Locus, Quos VinvicTA Patronus nam 
Eberaverit, welut Vinculo Servitutis attineri. Diſpiceret quiſque 
- merita, tardeque concederet, quod datum non adimeretur. But to 
| perfe& and juſt liberty one of the three ways of formal ma- 
numiſſion above-mentioned was abſolutely neceſſary. Si negut 
. Cen/u, neque VIxDICTA, neque Teftamento liber factus eſt non ef 
liber. Cicero. in Topicis, A man was ſaid to be liber cer/u 
"when his name was inſerted in the cenſor's roll, with the ap- 
probation of his maſter at the public cenſus. The ſenſe of 
manumiſſion by teſtament is obvious, that the maſter left the 
ſlave his freedom, as a legacy, by his will. But the method of 
* liberty by the Yindi&a was of all the moſt ſolemn 
and formal. It was performed before the conſul, prætor, or 
225 roconſul, Who was attended by a lictor, the maſter placing his 
; 5 r upon the head of his ſlave faid Hunc noulxun LIBE- 
nun ESSE VOLO. To which the iſtrate replied, Dico 
- EUM LIBERUM ESSE MORE QU1RITUM, Then the lictor taking 
the rod, turned the new freed-man round, and hit him a blow 
with it. Theſe cuſtoms are frequently alluded to in the Claſſics, 
as by Perſius, Sat. 5. v. 75. | | | 
Heu fteriles weri guibus Una Quirites 
VzrTIGO facit, &c. . 
VERTERIT Hunc Dominus momento TURBINIS exit 
Mazcus Dama - 


Marcus, becauſe the freed-mets wok the 4 61 cheir former 


* 


. - maſter as a prænomen. And again, v. 88. | 
2 VinvicTa poftquam 1 meus a prætors rec. 
- And Claudian, conſul: Honor: v. 613. 


: — deduttum V 1nDICE morem 
. © Lex celebrat, famulu/ſque Fugo laxatus herili 
Ducrtur, & Graro remeat ſecurier Ioer uv. 
And Horace. 3 | 
=_ - > Tune mihi Dominus, rerum imperiis hominumque 
_— ES Tot tanti/que minor] quent ter V1NDICTA quatergue 
33 |  _, JImpefita haud unquam miſerd formidine privet. | 
And often this manumiſſion by the vindicta was uſed as a con- A 
firmation to the other conferred among friends, or by letter, 
that the freed-men might obtain the rights of the city, and 2 
more perfect degree of liberty from whence they might be ſe- 
cure, they could never be reclamed. This appears from Pliny, a 
B. 7. Epiſt. 16. Syero imp; confido fatile me. impetraturum, ut ex 0 
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Itinere defietat ad te, fi voles VINDICTA liberare, quos proxime 
InTER Aulcos MANUMISISTI. Hence Craſſus in this paſſage 
very elegantly, and with a peculiar propriety of expreſſion, 


borrows a metaphor from this cuſtom, and uſes the phraſe Vin- 


DICABIT me in libertatem, becauſe the liberty gained by that me- 
thod was irrevocable, and he wanted the ſecurity of a retreat 
from which he could never be again recalled to the fatigues 
of his profeſſion as an orator. . | 


* 


(42) Cicero has wrote a book on theſe common · places called 
topics, wherein all that Ariſtotle has ſaid in his large treatiſe 
on that ſubje& is abridged for the uſe of the great lawyer 
Trebatius. What theſe topics are is explaned by our author 


in the beginning of that book, Diſciplina in uenienderum Argu- 


mentorum, ut fine ulla errore, ad cam rationem, wid ab Ariftatele 
invent, perveniremus. And again, Ut earum rerum qua ab. 


Seendite Junt demonſtrato, & motato lace, facilis Inwentio eft 


fic cum perve/tigare Argumcntum aliquad wolumus, Locos nofſe 
debemus : Sic enim appellate ab Ariſtctele ſunt he quafs ſedes, - 
quibus Argumenta promuntur. And Ariſtotle, in his Rhetorical 


Treatiſe, B. 1. C. 3. S. 2. deſcribes them thus Atyw 9 dn pr 


race xa ixaoto ye Sing mplacug. Tera; I, Te; ome steels 


T wy. © I call forms, the propoſitions peculiar * each ſpe- ' 


« cies, and topics, thoſe that are common to all, alike.” And 
again, Book 2. C. 24. S. 1. 50:50 Js Myw x) Toner ifupnpaly 
To auls.. „And I call the element and common place of the 
*.cnthymem the ſame thing,” And he goes on in the ſame 
paſſage to this effect, There are common-places prepared for 
<< all the forms which are convenient to or neceſſary for the 


« orator. For there are ſelect propoſitions to every kind or 


« ſpecies, wherefore from theſe topics we can always derive 
the enthymems or arguments adapted to good or evil, to 
% honor or infamy, to juſtice or injuſtice, and alſo to the 


** manners, and qualities, and habits of every thing in ge- 


60 72 
| 7 Ovid expreſſes this thought ſeveral times in a poetical 
Et raciti fecere tamen Convitia vultus. Eleg. 7. B.; 1. 
And in another place, e, „ 
| Spe tacens Odii Semina Vultus habet. Art. 13. 512. 
a Me. pecta, watuſy; mees, wultumgue loguacem. Eleg. 4. B. 1. 


. but more boldly, | 


Spe tacens Vocem Verbaque Vultus habet. 


and it is called Pultus quia indicat gued ant; Tully fays the 


Greeks have no word to expreſs it, and that it is in no —_— 
pw | = a ut 


it: Bb C7 -oh 
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but man, 1. % Legib. 9. and if ever the countenance more 
peculiarly indicates what paſſes in the mind, it muſt be in the 
agitation and vehemence of ſpeaking. | | 

We have obſerved before the wonderful effects of dili- 
. upon the voice and lungs in Demoſthenes, it may not 

foreign to the purpoſe here to take notice of an alteration 
in thoſe particulars made for his advantage by Cicero, which 

| = ck leſs known, although particularly related by himſelf 

his treatiſe entitled Brutus, C. gr. and tranſlated by Dr. 
Middleton in his life, vol. 1. p. 43. My body, ſays he, at 
this time was exceedingly weak and emaciated, my neck long 
and ſmall; which is a habit thought liable to great riſk of 
life, if engaged in any fatigue or labor of the lungs; and it 
: — the greater alarm to thoſe who had a regard for me, that 
1 uſed to ſpeak without any remiſſion or variation, with the 
utmoſt ſtretch of my voice, and great agitation of my body ; 
when my friends therefore, and phyſicians, adviſed me to 
meddle no more with cauſes, I refolved to run any hazard, 
rather than quit the hopes of glory, which I propoſed to my- 
ſelf from — U : but when ] conſidered, that by e 
my voice, an ing my way of ſpeaking, I might 
BAY all dinger, ay freak with more . dk a reſolu- 
tion of travelling into Aſia, merely for an opportunity of cor- 
recting my manner of ſpeaking : ſo that after I had been two 
years at the bar, and acquired a reputation in the Forum, I 
left Rome. He goes on to tell us, that he ſpent fix months 
at Athens, where he employed himſelf chiefly in philoſophy. 
He afterwards travelled all over Aſia, exerciſing himſelf with 
the chief rhetoricians continually. - Nor yet content with theſe, 
he went to Rhodes, and applied himſelf again to Molo, whom 
| he had heard before at Rome, and who among many excellent 
qualifications as a'maſter, was particularly expert in obſerving 
faults of his ſcholars, as well as in his method of teachin 
and improving them. His greateſt trouble with me (ſays Cicersf 
was to reftrain the exuberance of a juvenile imagination, al- 
ways ready to overflow its banks, within its due and proper 
channel. In ſhort, after an excurſion of two years, the re- 
turned to Rome extremely improved, and changed as it were 
into a new man: The vehemence of his voice and action was 
moderated; the redundancy of his ſtile and fancy corrected, 
bis lungs ſtrengthened; and his whole conſtitution confirmed. 
(As) That tract of the lower Italy which was of old called 
Magna Grzcia, or the Larger Greece, from the number of 
- Grecian colonies ſituated therein, was not divided in the ſame 
manner by all geopraphers. Some, ſays Cellarius in his trea- 
tiſe of ancient geography, p. 46. place all the coaſt of the 
lower ſea, and ſo Lucania and Campania, as well as the towns 
of the Brattii, and thoſe in the bay of Tarentum in the 
Larger Greece; and it cannot be denied there have been many 
7 „ o10/ | Grecian 
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| Grecian colonies in Lucania and Campania. But Magna 


1 


Gracia, properly and peeuliarly ſo called, contained the Gre- 
cian cities from Tarentum to the ſtreights of Sicily, and that 
fide of Sicily which looked towards Greece. It is now part 
of the kingdom of Naples, or the two Sicilies. | 

(46) Livy alſo, B. 1. C. 18. confutes the vulgar opinion, 
that Numa was a ſcholar of Pythagoras, Aucterem Doctrinæ ejus, 
quia non extat alius, falſo Samium Pythagoram edunt ; quem Serwio 
Tullio regnante Rome centum amplius poſt annos in ultima Italiæ 
Ora circa Metapontum, Heracleamque, & Crotona, juvenum æmu- 
lantium Studia Cetus habuifſe conſlat. = 

(47) In one of the tragedies of Pacuvius, were repreſented 
two brothers Amphion and Zethns, the former fond of phi- 
loſophy, muſic, and the refined arts, the other of a rougher 
diſpoſition, addicted to war and deſpiſing ſcience ; to this 
ſtory Horace alſo alludes, Epiſ. B. 1. 18. v. 41. 


_ Gratia fic fratrum geminorum Amphionis atque 
Zethi, diffiluit, donec ſuſpecta ſevero | 
Conticuit Lyra. Fraternis ceſſifſe putatur 
Moribus Amphion. Tu cede potentis Amici 
Lenibus Imperits. | 


(48) Cicero again alludes to this ſentence of Ennius in the 


2d B. of the Tuſculan Diſputations, S. 1. more at large 


MNeaptolemus quidem apud Eunium phileſophari fibi ait neceſſe , 
fed paucis, nam omnino haud placere. Ego autem, Brute, ne- 
cefſe mihi quidem e arbitror pbilgſophari nam quid palſim, pre- 
fertim nihil agens, agere melius ? Sed non paucis, ut ille : difficile 
en enim in philoſophia pauca d ei nota, cui non fint aut pleraque 


aut omnia, fc, Sed in vita tamen Occupata, atque ut Neopto- 


lemi tum erat, militari, pauca ipſa /xpe multum proſunt.” I have 
tranſcribed Cicero's words from that paſſage, as being the beſt 
comment on this, and giving us his opinion of the ſentiment, 
when he was writing in his own character, and not, as here, 


in that of Antonius. 


ing that the reſpect due to a parent ſhould be of a ſimilar na- 
ture with our reverence to the deity ; hence Virgil diſtinguiſhes 
his hero with the agnomen or characteriſtic of Pius Aneas, and 
Metellus for his filial duty obtained the ſurname of Pius; on 
much the like occaſion, ' for Q. Metellus Macedonicus, was 
carried out,' when dead, by bis four ſons, three of conſular 


dignity, and the fourth (the perſon alluded to here) pretor ; 


every body knows that Æneas was called Pius for carrying out 
his aged father from the flames of Troy. And upon a fimilar 


reaſon Apollo had the ſame appellation.  Virg. En. 3. 75. 


Duam pros arcitenens Oras & Littora circum 


Errantem, Cyaro celſa Myconoque revinxit. | 
: - | U 3 ACy 
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(49) The Romans called po tre fietas, thereby intimat- 


© oy | 

according to Servius, BRN Pius gui altus eff Matrem. For a 
fine collection of the ' ſentiments of the ancients on this virtue, 

fee Dr. Taylor's Civil Law, p. 374 to 383. Mo 
(Fo) We may learn enough from the epitome of the 59th 
Book of Livy, to illuſtrate the paſſages of the Roman Hiſtory 
alluded to in this ſpeech of Craſſus Tos quoted. Quum Carbo 
tribunus plebis rag ationem tuliffet, ut eundem Tribunum plebis quoties 
wellet, creari liceret, rogationem ejns P. Africanus graviſſimã ora- 
tone difſuafit in qua dixit Ti. Gracchum jure cæſqum videri. C. 
Graccbus contra /.afit rogationem, ſed Scipio tenuit. This was 
A. U. C. 620. Afterwards in the ſame year freſh ſeditions 
were excited by the triumvirate Carbo and Fulvius Flaccus, and 
Ci. Gracchus, when the Epitome goes on, Quibus gunm P. Scipie 
Africanus (minor ) aawver/aretar, fortiſene ac validus pridie domum 
fe recepiſſet mortuus in Cabiculo in ventus e. Suſpecta fuit tan- 
- quam ei venenum dedifjet, Sempronia Uxqr ; hinc maxime, quod ſoror 
et Gracchoram cum quibus Simultas Africano fuerat. De morte 
ejus tamen nulla Quæſtis adta. Eo defuntto ſeditiones triumwvirales 
acrius exar/erunt. But Carbo afterwards left this ſeditious 
party, for when C. Gracchus had been ſlain by Opimius A. U. 
| C. 629. as his brother Tiberius Gracchus had been by P. Cor- 
| nelius Naſica in 617, and L. Opimius was accuſed before the 
- people for that fact by P. Decius the tribune, this ſame Carbo 


— then conſul defended him, as was before alluded to in the 25th 


— Section of this ad Book. We learn from the 34th Section alſo 

| | of the 1ſt Book, that he was an enemy to Craſſus, but upon what 

occaſion that enmity began, or this oration was ſpoken, does 
not appear. T 

_ (51) Perſonal merit in the orator is ſo eſſential to perſuaſion 
that the character of probity is ſaid by all the judicious writers 

on the ſubject of eloquence to be more effectual to gain belief 

than capacity itſelf, we cannot explane this better than Rapin 

| has done in his compariſon between Cicero and Demoſthenes. 

4 La ſeconde partie du merite perſonnel, c'eſt la probite, dont 

le pouvoir eſt bien plus grand pour perſuader, que celuy de 

« 1a capacite. Car comme ceux qui ſe laiſſent perſuader, doi- 

« vent ſe. ſoumettre 2 celuy qui perſuade; ils le font plus vo- 

| *« Jontiers à une perſonne de probne, qu'a une qui ne Feſt pas. 

3 — Ves plus defians meme ont quelque pente a croire plat6t un 

„ homme de bien qu'un autre. Ainſi Feſtime ouvre le chemin 

1 n 4. à la perſuaſion; & chacun fe fait un eſpece de vertu d' etre de 

F ED « Tavis d'un homme vertueux. C'eſt ce qui a donnè lieu a 

% Ariſtote de dire: ſi excellement, qu*entre toutes les choſes qui 

A ſont capables de meriter la creance, rien n'a tant de pouvoir 

_* que les bonnes mceurs. 

(52) Ariſtotle in his Treatiſe on Rhetoric, B. 2. C. 1. 8. 2. 3. 

- fays it is not only neceflary for the orator to adapt his oration 
do demonſtrate and to perſuade, but that his own morals muſt be 
5 formed to gain belief. And that there are three reaſons that 
| „ : ac- 
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acquire credit to a ſpeaker beſides his arguments, his prudence, - 


and virtue, and benevolence: and that falſehood and decep- 


tion can only proceed from a deficiency. in one of theſe par- 


ticulars. | 

(53) All the parts of this Treatiſe wherein the ſubje& of ex- 
citing the paſſions is diſcourſed of is admirable ; Ariſtotle had 
treated it like a great philoſopher, but Cicero improves upon 
this, and handles it like a powerful orator alſo. What aſſiſtan- 


ces the former lent to this part of oratory, may be judged 


from the character given of him by Rapin. 


3 
* 


_ «« Perſonne n'a jamais fi bien connũ, ni fi bien enſeignè Part 


« de ſe rendre maitre des eſprits par la perſuaſion qu? Ariſtote 
« dans ſes livres de rhetorique, il eſt le ſeu] qui ait bien ſcũ pe- 


<« netrable ; quiait ſonde le profondeur de cet abyſme, & qui ait 
« trouve le moyen de reconnoitre & de demèler les detours 
« qu'il faut prendre pour y entrer. C'eſt deluy que nous avons 
« appris a y pratiquer des intelligences, par les ſecours des 
« paſſions. + | Hes | 


« Et bien que ce Philoſophe ſoit admirable par tout ailleurs 


* il ne Veſt ce me ſemble, en aucun de ſes ouvrages tant qu'en 
« celuy-ci, ou il a ſcit reduire a de certains principes, ce qui 
ce r'etoit qu'une inſtruction confuſe & groſſiere de la nature: 
« ces preceptes ẽtant ſi infaillibles, que pourvũ qu'on les ſuive, 
on ne peut manquer d' arriver a la fin qu'on ſe propoſe. | 
And yet Cicero, if he is not ſo methodical, is infinitely ſupe- 
rior in his manner of conveying his precepts, in the agreeable 
familiar way of dialogue, and in a language fo peculiar to him- 


« netrer le cœur de Phomme la choſe du monde la plus impe- 


ſelf, that none ever arrived at ſuch perfection in any other, and 


which has this ſingular advantage over the Grecian, that while 
it delivers inſtructions for eloquence it continually furniſhes ex- 
amples of it. | | 


(54) The oration for Ligarius is the moſt memorable inſtance — 


of this that ever happened where Tully's eloquence got the bet- 
ter of all Cæſar's prejudices and extorted a pardon from him a- 
inſt his will: which reflected almoſt as much honor upon the 
Judge as upon the orator. The merit of that ſpeech and 
the particulars of the ſtory are too well known to be enlar- 
upon. 

of” D This Manius Aquillius was collegue with Marius in his 
fifth conſulſhip A. U. C. 652: and he put an end to a war in 
Sicily raiſed by -the ſlaves that was of dangerous conſequence, 
but no more than his name in the i Conſulares had reached 
our times, had he not when he was accuſed, been defended by 
Antonius, but the eloquence and action of that orator was fo 
remarkable on this occaſion, that the cauſe made a figure in the 
Hiſtory of Rome, and was no doubt properly expatiated upon in 
all its circumſtances by Livy in the 7oth which is loſt, 
| A WS: however 
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however this tory is, preſerved even in the Epitome of 
Florus, 4. O. : | 

Dunum Manins Aguillius de pecuniis repetundis Cauſam diceret, 
ip/e rogare Fudices noluit. M. Antonius qui fro eo perorabat © Tu- 
nicam a Pectere jus diſcidit, ut honefias Cicatrices oftenderet : qui- 


lu, conſpectis indubitanter abſalutus eſt. 


Ho noble an idea of the power of oratory does this excite! 
What an honor to the judges! What glory to the advocate! In 
ſhort it deſerved a place in the Roman Annals ſo filled with 


| magnificent actions. We have a more particular account of this 


tranſaction in Cicero's 5th Oration againſt Verres, p. 1. altho? 
it was the part of the orator there rather to depreciate the cir- 
cumſtances of it. | . 7 
Naz poſſum diſſimulare, Tudices : timeo, ne C. Ferres propter hanc 
FVirtutem eximiam in re militari, omnia ques fecit, impune fecerit. 
Fenit enim mili in Mentem in Juaicio M. Aguiilii quantum auctori- 
tatis, quantum mam enti Oratio M. Antonii habuiſſe exiſtimata fit: 
gui, ut erat in dicendo non ſolum ſapiens, ſed etiam fortis, caulſa 


Frepe perorata, igſe arripuit M. Aquillium, conflituitque in conſpectu 
- emmeun Tunicamgnue jus a pectore ab/cidit, ut cicatrices populus Ro- 


manu, Tudiceſque adjpicerent, adverſo Corpore exceptas. Simul 
Eat ill Yulnere, guod ille in Capite ab Hoſtium duce acceperat, 
multa dixit : eoque adduxit eos, gui erant judicaturi vehementer, ut 
vererentur, ne, quem wvirum Fortuna ex hoſtium telis eripuiſſet, cum 
ibi ipſe non peperciſſet, hic non ad populi Romani laudem, Jed ad ju- 
dicum Crudelitatem videretur effe ſervarus. - £ 

'This was too fignal an inftance of the force of eloquence and 
action to be paiſed over in filence in ſuch a perfect treatiſe on 
oratory as this, we find it accordingly alluded to with great 
{pirit and propriety by Craſſus, who compliments Antonius 


upon it in the 23th Chapter of this ad Dialogue. 


— Te locuplettm eſſt negare non pofſis. Quod enim ornamen- 
tum, guæ Vis, qui animus, que dignitas illi Oratori defuit,” qui in 


Cara peroranda nom dubitavit excitare reum conſularem, & ejus 


diloricare tunicam, & judicibus Cicatrices adver/as ſenis imperato- 
vis oftendere ? . . 

- We have a ſimilar inflance of the irreſiſtible power of a well 
placed action, at the end of an eloquent ſpeech, in Ulyſſes's 
conteſt with Ajax, when the former produced the Palladium at 


* 


che concluſion of this fine peroratio 


Per ſpes nunc. ſocias, caſurague mænia Troum, 
Pergue Deos oro, ques hofti nuper ademi ; 
Per, ii quid fupere/t, quod fit /apienter agendum ; 
e mei mamores ant fi mibi non datis arma; 
Huic date & 05TEXDIT SIGNUM FATALE MINERVE. 
” Ov. Met. B. 13. 


from. whence we may judge that Ovid had not forgot the pro- 


—, {flion of an orator to which he was brought up, and which Hs 


aban- 


| : "T3 — 
abandoned for poetry to the great grief of his father. Before 
leave this ſubje& I cannot help taking notice that in both 
theſe famous cauſes, the determination was not according to 
the merits, or juſtice ; for Aquillius if guilty of the crime he 
was accuſed of, ought to have been condemned, notwithſtand- 
ing his ſervices, and Ajax had a better title to the arms of 
Achilles than Ulyſſes; but in each the deciſion was owing to 
that aſcendant which eloquence aſſumes over the minds of men 
of the greateſt talents and the ſtricteſt integrity. Ovid imme 
diately aſſigns the true reaſon, which was becauſe the paſſions of 
the judges were influenced ſo powerfully as to force them to de- 
termine againſt right. | 

Mora manus procerum eft : © QUID FACUNDIA POSSEP : 

Re patuit, fortiſque viri tulit Arma diſertus. 


(56) This rule, That we muſt feel ourſelves, the paſſions we 
would excite in others, is almoſt as trite, as it is juſt, but the 
ſentiment by which Tully confirms the truth of it, is fingular 
and delicate. For it would _— (ſays he) greater artifice to 
, communicate a counterfeited anguiſh, if in an oration there 
„as nothing but what was falſe, and difſembled by imitation ;? 
the force of this aſſertion. any one muſt feel, who has had his 
paſſions excited, and felt real emotions, from ſpeeches in either 
houſe of parliament, or any court of juſtice, and will compare 
them to thoſe that have been raiſed in him by repreſentative. 
action on the ſtage. He will find the latter compared to the 
former but a weak impreſſion, and of conſequence, as the hu- 
man mind is the ſame and equally ſuſceptible on both occaſions, 
if the force acting upon it was equal, it is more difficult, and 
as Tully ſays, requires greater artifice, to raiſe the paſſions in 
the latter inſtance, the reaſon is becauſe action loſes neceſſarily 
much of its force by repreſentation or imitation. But if the 
paſſion is only repreſented it muſt be well counterfeited ſo as to 
2 real, and it often is ſo even on the ſtage, according to 
Horace, 1 e | 
Ut ridentibus arrident, ita flentibus adſunt 

Humani Vultus. Si vis me flere, dolendum eff 
Prinum ipſi tibi; tunc tua me infortunia ledunt 
Telephe wel Peltu. __  Epiſt.adPif. 101. 
- (57) Theſe lines are taken from the Teucer of Pacavius a 
Tragedy, in which that author imitated one of Sophocles of the 
ſame name. The ſtory ſays, that when Teucer and Ajax the ſons 
of Telamon, (it muſt be obſerved that Teucer was a natural 
ſon, ſo that when Telamon calls himſelf childleſs, he means 
deſtitute of legitimate children) went to Troy, their father com- 
manded them to protect each other mutually during their ab- 
ſence, and to induce them the more to do it, he ordered them 
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F314] 
not to return one without the other. But as Ajax went mad 
for the loſs of the armor of Achilles, and the preference given 
to Ulyſſes in the conteſt for it, and killed himſelf ; Teucer re- 
turned to Salamis without his brother, but was not received by 
his father, but baniſhed, becauſe he had not revenged the death 
of Ajax; whereupon he went and built another city of the 
name of Salamis in the Iſland of Cyprus. The former part of 
Telamon's command illuftrates that paſſage of the 8th Iliad 
where Teucer is repreſented fighting behind the ſhield of Ajax, 
and throws a new and beautiful light upon it, the deſcription is 
fo pictureſque in itſelf, and the attitude of Ajax is fo ſtriking, 
even without confidering that action of his, as a piece of filial 
duty as well as fraternal affection, that I cannot help tranſ- 
Tse. Tibalec made, rail vH rr 
Tx N dę dr Atailec oανεε, TeAapwnadas. | 
FE Alias hb d. Tax, e oy mus 
Hana ir dg Tir cifevox; & dh N 
B., & per avhh miouy ano Ivpor daf, 
Avlag 6 avliiias, Tai; as vio pn ig, Nor 
El; Alard. 5 Jh c fu lu p. . . 


And laſt young Teucer with his bended bow, 
4 Secure behind the Telamonian ſhield 
The ſkilful archer wide ſurvey'd the field ; 
_« With ev'ry ſhaft ſome hoſtile victim ſlew, 
Then clofe beneath the ſev'n fold orb withdrew : 
The conſcious infant ſo when fear alarms 
_<« Retires for ſafety to the mother's arms. 
« Thus Ajax guards his brother in the field | 
Moves as he moves, and turns the fhining ſhield. 
| * . 8 Pork. 
i The latter part of the ſtory has given occaſion to part of a 
very fine Ode of Horace, the 7th of Book the iſt beginning, 
| Teucer Salamina Patremque | 1 
Cum fugeret, Sc. | = | 
in which I muſt obſerve one beauty that I think has not been 
commonly obſerved in theſe lines, | . 
Nil deſperandum Teucro duce, & auſpice Teucro; 
CTertus enim promiſit Apollo, | 
Ambiguam tellure novo Salamina futuram. 


Where the magnificent boaſting that would otherwiſe be liable 
to cenſure in the firſt verſe, is by the ſecond not only excuſed, 
but turned into the moſt ſolid and moſt ſhining part of heroic 

bravery, a dependance upon Heaven; this illuſtrious turn of 
| 2 | | | thought 


J 
thought is copied by imitation from one of the moſt ſublime 
ſtrokes of the whole Iliad, in the firſt ſpeech of Diomed, 
Book . 2 | 


; 


d due 
piii o wv H is rallei da yaiay. 
Nat Feyw The Tr, paxnoogl, woos iin 
I iupwpaey urg beg tru Aabpery. II. 9. 49. 
Or if all Greece retire | 
« Myſelf will ſtay *till Troy or I expire; 
«« Myſelf and Sthenelus will fight for fame, 
God bade ys fight, and *twas with God we on_ 
: | O PE. 


theſe heroes had the ſame dependance upon the promiles of their 
falſe deities, that the prophet had on the true God, which he 
expreſſes with ſuch uncommon grandeur in the 33d Chapter of 
Numbers, V. 19. God is not a man, that he ſhould lye, nei- 
ther the ſon of man, that he ſhould repent. Hath be ſaid, 
and ſhall he not do it? or hath he ſpoken, and ſhall he not 
% make it good ? „ . 
(58) I before took notice that the war in Sicily which Ma- 
nius Aquillius put an end to, was raiſed by the ſlaves, and this 
was the reaſon he only had an ovation inſtead of a triumph, 
which diſtinction we learn from Florus upon another occaſion, 
Perperna fruit de Serwis Ovatione contentus, ne Dignitatem Trium- 
2 in/criptione ſervili violaret. Flor. 3. 19. 5. One difference 
twixt an ovation and a triumph was that the conqueror in 
the former, wore a myrtle crown only, in the latter, one of 
laurel, hence M. Craſſus procured at the end of the war raiſed 
by Spartacus a ſpecial decree of the ſenate to wear the laurel 
which was not the proper ornament of the ovation, alluded to 
by Cicero in the ſpeech againſt Piſo, 24. Crafſe quid eff quod com. -© 
Ffecto formidoloſyſimo-bello coronam illam lauream tibi tantopere de- | 
cerni volucris a Senatu ? a 
(59) This was in that domeſtie war which writers call the 
Italic, Social, or Marſic: it was begun by a confederacy of the 
principal towns in Italy to ſupport their demand of the freedom 
of the city. It was carried on for two years with great fierce- 
neſs and various ſucceſs, two Roman conſuls were killed in it, 
one of whom was P. Rutilius, we have a ſhort account of this 
defeat of Cæpio in the epitome of Livy. B. 73. Cum P. Rutilius 
conſul parum praſpere contra Manſes pugnaſſet, & in Prelio cecidifſet, 
C. Marius legatus jus meliore eventu cum hoſtibus conflixit. 2, 
Czpio legatus item Rutilii cum ob/efſus preſpere in Hoſtes erupiſſet, 
& ob eum ſucceſſum equatum ei cum C. Mario effet Imperium, teme- 
rarius factus & circumwventus Infidiis fuſo exercitu cecidit. 
(60) As all poſitive law is a contract or covenantand derives 
its force from general conſent, either given, or implied and un- 
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derſtood, fo in the Roman method of paſſing laws, the conſent 
of the public was a/ted,. and ſtipulation was viſible in every 
branch of their whole proceſs: ' The perſon who propoſed a 
kw, that is, laid before the people a ſcheme or queſtion he 
thought moſt adviſeable, and for their intereſt, was ſaid to aſk 
the people's conſent, Populum rogare, and till that was obtained 
is was called @ rogation, There is a form of one of theſe roga- 
tions preſerved in Aulus Gellius, 5. 19, and it runs thus: 


VXIITISs JuszATIs Quigites vr Lucius VAEERIUS 
* Lucio Frrio Tam lux 

TOC Fitivs sI SIET QUAM SE Ex £0 PaTRE MA- 

| 1 TREQUE Fam, Ejus 

Narus ESSET urig Vir NEcISQUE 1x £0 Porssras 
SIET UTI PATRL ENDO | 

FiLIO EST ? | 

H fra vTr pix1iTa Vos QuiriTEs Roc. 


a So again, Liv. 36. 1. Patrres Rogatianen ad Populum ferri 
. Fuſſerunt 8 1 : | | 


 VeLLexnT JuBERENTNE CUM AnTIOCHO REGE Quique 
SECTAM 5 | TE 
8 Ejvs sgcuri ESSENT BELLUM 1NIR1) 


$5 ex Rogatio perlata oft, tum, fi ita videretur, Ceſi. Rem 
of "Bo  Integram ad Senatum referrent. 


N _- The form of the peoples affent was expreſſed by theſe two 
3 TT. letters upon a Ticket, U. R. that is, Ci rogas. Hence Sigo- 
Pa nius in the gth chapter de antiguo Faure Civium Romanorum in 
Wo. iving the definition of Leges Romanæ, and Pleb:;/cita, uſes the 
Lnoutag expreſſions. Lx GES wocarunt RoGaTIONES,' guas Po- 

pulus Univerſus, Conſulibus, wel alio Patarcio xoGanTE Ma- 

G:STRATU, wt Dictatore, atque Iuterrege cemuriatis Comitiis, und: 

aiam CEXNTURIATE did ſunt, Fufſit ; PLEBISCITA, guat ut 

ait Feſflus, plebs tributis Conutiis, fine Patribus, pLEEELo Ma- 

GISTRATU zimirum tribuno plebis ROGANTE accepit, On the 

day of aſſembly, of which notice was alwas given twenty-ſeven 

days before hand, a cryer proclamed the law propoſed to be 

paſſed, then the propoſal was ſupported or oppoſed, either by 

the magiſtrates, who had this right inherent in their office, or 

by private people who had firſt obtained this leave from the 

magiſtrate Liv. 45. 21. This was called Leczm SuapeReE or 

DissvapExk, ia traditum erat, niquis prius intercederet Legi 

quam Privatis SUADENDI, DisSUADENDIQUE LEGEM Poteſtas 
" fa@a gſſet. Of theſe debates we have many inſtances left us by 

the ancient writers. Thus Tully when he was prætor promo- 

ted the bill for the continuation of Pompey's power, called the 

Ter Maniba in the fine oration ſtill extant, in which he was op- 

poſed by Q. Hortenſius. The fame Cicero when he was * 


* 


f 


% 
of 


”, 


. 
ful poke againſt the Lex Agraria. And there is a famous con- 
teſt recorded in Livy 34. 1. on the abrogation of the Oppian 
law about the ladies dreſs, wherein M. Porcius Cato when con- 
ſul ſpoke on one fide againſt repealing that law, and L. Vale- 
rius then tribune of the commons who had propoſed to abrogate 
it, ſpoke in favor of his own rogation, and carried it. When 
theſe diſputes were over, it was the proper time for the interpo- 
ſition of the tribune, who by his VeTo, had a power of put- 
ting a ſtop to all buſineſs ; which was called LEGI inTERCE- | 
peRE. This the tribunes Cotta and Didius wanted to do in 
this caſe, but were prevented by the (edition of Norbanus, and 
driven from the temple where this buſineſs was tranſaQted, 
which was the greater offence as not only the place but the per- 
ſons of the tribunes were ſacred. Liv. 2. 33-:3-55- And 
this was one great reaſon why the Tribunitia Poteftas was aſ- 
ſumed by the emperors among the imperial titles for the greater” 
ſecurity of their perſons, becauſe the perſon of the tribune was 
not only held ſacred, but the laws by which they were firſt ap- 
pointed, were called Leges Sacratæ, and the place Mons Sacer, 
as Tally teſtifies: in the fragment of his oration pre Cornelia. 
| Whence Vopiſcus i Tacit. init: calls the Tribunician Power par- 
tem maximam Regalis Imperii. Thus whoever violated, or even 
affronted their perſons, diſputed their authority, or checqued 
their proceedings, was puniſhed with death or baniſhment, with 
confiſcation of goods, with outlawry, after this form, according 
to Feſtus, 217 a3 55 þ „ . 
Qu ALITER FaxiT cum Prcuxta FAMILIAQUE sa 
CER ESTO : SEI 3 TE 
Quis EM OCC1S1T PARECEIDA NEC ST. 

I am obliged to Dr. Taylor's Civil Law for almoſt all this 
note, 55 | 
(561) This right of appeal to the people from the decree of 
any magiſtrate was eſtabliſhed by one of their firſt conſuls P. 
Valerius who for ſo popular an act was called Poplicola, Liv. 
2. 8. Lata dti nde Leges non folum gue Regni Suſpicione Conſu- 
lem abfolverent, ſed que adeo in Contrarium werterent ut popularem 
etiam facerent : inde cognumen fuctum Publicole (or rather Papli- 
cola) eft. Ante omnes de Provocatione ad verſus Magiſtratus ad Po- 
frlum, Fe. And Sigonius, B. 2. C. 18. gives the following 
juſt and ſenſible account, of the rights of the Roman people in 
matters of judicature. Populum ſub Regibus, niſi de Perduellione 
Tudicaſſe, cum quis ad cum a Duumwviris pro vocaſſet, non Invenio. 
This was the caſe of Horatius, who for the murder of his ſiſter, 
wife of one of the Guriatii whom he had vanquiſhed, was con- 
demned by the Duumviri firſt conſtituted on that occaſion under 
king Tullus Hoſtilius, but acquitted on his appeal to the peo- 
ple. Liv. 1. 26. Ap autem (continues Sigonius) poſt reges ex- 
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actor idem ( Populus ) publicorum Judiciorum Daminus eft conflitu- 
tus: f quidem latum eft ut populus Confulum Decretum irritum 
palſet facere, ff quis a Corſulibus damnatus ad Populum pro vocaſſet. 
Haque Brutus eam poteſtatem in Conjuratos anquirendi & auimad- 
wertend: habuit, amongſt theſe were his ſons, whom he puniſhed 
by his conſular not his paternal authority, as Plutareh ſeems to 
intimate, guia (ſays Sigonius) nondum Lex hec de Provocatione 
trat lata, quam poſi eodem anno Collega ejus P. Valerius Poplicola 
tulit. Anno autem poſt Reges exactos ſexto decimo Populi Fudicium 
confirmatum eft : fi quidem ſenatus-conſultum in fententiam M. Va- 
Eri e factum, ut quemadmodum Populo Jus datum erat Magiſ/tra- 
tuum creandorum, &f jubendarum atque antiquandarum Legum ; 
_ & TFudicorum Poteftas permitteretur. Judicium autem Populi 
frimum” de Coriclano Fm gu a Plebe Tributim tum primum Suf- 
Fragia ineunte in Exilium pulſus eff. Ex quo, (tefte Diony/io.) in- 
Hitutum eff ut qui peccaſſe viderentur, ad populi Fudicium adauce- 
rentur unde magnæ Opes populi emanarunt. Well then may Ci- 
cero call this appeal the —— the city and the protectreſs 
of liberty. And as he ſays the diſſenſions of the nobility were 
the ſalvation of the republic, ſo Machiavel, a political writer 
of great eminence, in his excellent diſcourſes upon the firſt 
Decad of Livy, (which have not been liable to the ſame ob- 
jections which have been made to ſome of his other works) 
gives it as his opinion that the Roman commonwealth could 
never have ſubſiſted without the diſcord betwixt the Patricians 
and Plebeians; and ſays that Rome owed to them much of her 
3 the grandeur to which ſhe, afterwards ar- 
ri | | 


162) It is a miſtake in the epitome of Livy, cited before, 
that Cæpio fell in that action wherein he loſt his army, for 
Antonius upbraids his flight here, and Norbanus's cruel exer- 
ciſe of the Tribunician power ſpoken of before, was his ex- 
citing the people ** him for his ill ſucceſs, and paffing a 
law to ſtrip him of his command. The hatred of the Roman 
knights to him proceeded from the law he had paſſed to rob 
them of their right of judicature, and transfer it to the ſenate, 
which however was abrogated again in a few years. To this 
there is an alluſion in the firſt book De Inventione 49. Ofen- 
Jum e quod corum qui audiunt, wvoluntatem ledit, ut fi quis apud 
 Equites Romanos, cupidos judicandi, Cæpionis Legem judiciariam 
laut. This right of judicature was firſt inveſted in the 
equeſtrian order by C. Gracchus, but Sylla, when dictator, 
took from them the judgment of all cauſes, which · they had 
enjoyed from the time of the Gracchi, and reſtored it to the 
ſenate; but it was, after many ſtruggles, fixed again in the 
en order by Cotta, then prætor, in the firſt conſulſhip 
W 2"$ It may be uſeful to inſert here Dr. Middleton's 
account of this order. The equeſtrian dignity, or that order 


of the Roman people (ſays he) which we call knights a 


. 3 
thing in it analogous or ſimilar to any order of modern knipht- 
* but depended entirely upon a cenſus or valuation of their 
eſtates, which was uſually made every five years by the cenſors, 
in their /u//rum or general review of the whole people: when 
all thoſe citizens, whoſe entire . fortunes amounted to the va- 
lue of four hundred ſeſtertia, that is of 3229 J. of our mon 
were enrolled of courſe in the liſt of equizes, or knights; who 
were conſidered as a middle order between the ſenators and the 
common people, yet without any other diſtinction than the 
privilege of wearing a gold ring, which was the peculiar badge 
of their order, Liv. 23. 12. Plin. Hit. 33.1. The cenſus or 
eſtate neceſſary to a ſenator, was double to that of a knighe. 
And if ever they reduced their fortunes below that ſtandard, 
they forfeited their rank, and were ſtruck out of the roll of 
their order by the cenſors. 5 | 


: Si quadringentis ſex ſeptem millia defunt, 
PLEBs ERISs. Hor. Ep. 1. 1: 57. 


The order of knights therefore included in it the whole pro- 
vincial nobility and gentry of the empire, which had not yet 
obtained the honor of the ſenate. Whoever deſires a more 
particular account may read Sigonius's chapter de Zquitibus Ro- 
manis. They made one of the three orders of the Roman con- 
ſtitution according to this line of Auſonius, _ ho 
Martia Roma triplex Equitatu, Plebe, Senatu. -. 


(63) The original word is cavillario, which generally fignifies 
cavilling, or caution in the worſt ſenſe ; cavere'being a term 
uſed with great propriety by the lawyers, and applied to them 
by the beſt claſſics, as Ovid, 5 | 

Illo ſæpe Loco capitur ConJultus Amore, © | 
Auigus aliis cavit, non cavet ipſe fibi. 1. de Ar. Am. 83. 


but this proper caution for their clients in men'of narrow un- 
derſtandings, degenerated into cavilling, and cawillari was 
uſed inſtead of cavere, which Scaliger ad Feftum V. Cavilatio, - 
aſſures us was the original of the expreſſion. It is not uſed 
by Cicero in any other paſſage, that I have been able to diſj- 
cover, but there is one cited by Feſtus, as from Tully, Cavit 
latio eff Genus Facetiæ quod fit mentiendo. This definition, we- 
ther Tully's or not, ſeems to correſpond with what the Greek 
called Eta and we from them Trony; for irony is diſembled 
language. However from the character given of this kind of 
wit by Tully, I choſe to render it into Engliſh by a very ſig- 
nificant word humour. I have tranſlated” gicacitas, witticiſm, a 
term which I imagined-comprehenfve of every minute ſpecies 
of wit, the Greeks call this Evlpaziniz from «© Tire to turn 
 Kilfully, + becauſe it generally conſiſts in a quick turn of e- 
preſſion, it is alſo commonly farcaſtic, which the Latin 2 | 
| | eems 


E SI 
ſeems to indicate, and Ariftotle calls it a polite or liberal con- 


| 'tumely, EUVariAia era ννοα,ct Lops £5. I find upon farther 


ſearch that inſtead of the former expreſſion Cawi/latro, the term 


Aſio is made uſe of in the third Dialogue of this Treatiſe, 8. 
F 53. by Craſſus, which is in Greeek XAivdopmo;, in Engliſh Deri. 
Fon, but whether, deriſion, or irony, be meant here, I imagine 
the word humour comprehends both ſenſes. = | 
(64) From the character given of this Brutus in other parts 
of Cicero's works he was very deſerving both of hatred and the 
ſevere A faid by Craſſus; for even in that treatiſe called 


Brutus, inſcribed to one of that family, he ſpeaks of him thus, 


S. 34. Ti/dem temporibus M. Brutus, in quo magnum fruit, Brute, 
Dedecus generi veftro, qui cum tanto Nomine efſet, patremgue optimum 


_ eirum habuifſet & Juris peritiſſimum, accuſationem fadlitaverit, ut 
Athetis Lycurgus. [Is magiſtratus non petivit, ſed fuit accuſator 
eehemens, & moleſlus, ut facile cerneres naturale quoddam Stirpis 
.  Gonum degenerawvifſe witio depravate voluntatis. here Accuſa- 

rtionem factitare ſigniſies to exerciſe the trade of an informer, as 
Taacitus, has uſed that word Qui temporibus Neronis Delationen: 


| fatiitaverat. uippe ipſum Criſpum eaſdem Accuſationes cum 


\ "Premio exer cuifſe meminerant. | | 
But of this Brutus mention is made again by Tully in the Off- 
ces, 2. 14. not much to his 1 > Dari, inguit, Hominis 
wel potius dix hominis videtur, Periculum Capitis inferre multis. 
id tum periculoſum ipſi eft, tum etiam ſordi dum ad Famam, commi!- 
tere ut accuſator nominere : quod contigit M. Bruto, ſummo Genert 
nato, illius Filio qui Juris Civilis in primis peritus fuit. As to 
the father, he has the character in theſe paſſages of a worthy 
man and a good lawyer, he wrote a Treatiſe on the Civil Law, 
Which was in great eſteem and authority, in three books; they 
are mentioned by Caius in the Pandects in the chapter of the 
Original of the Roman Law; and from the little extracts given 
here we may very well imagine that they were written in dia- 
logue, if fo, Tully was not the firſt of his countrymen that 
made ufe of that agreable manner of conveying knowlege. 
n (65) There was a Roman province called Gallia Narbennenſit, 
or the Narbereſe ; one of the four quarters of ancient Gaul, it 
contained Savoy, Dauphine, Languedoc and Provence. It was 


_ © divided into two parts by the Rhoſne, beyond which river to- 


- wards the Pyrenean mountains, and on a little arm of the Medi- 
terranean ſea, ſtood Narbo Martius, now Narbonne, of which 
Eicero in his oration for Fonteius gives a deſcription :  Z/ in 
eam Provincia Narbo Martius, Colonia noflrorum Civium, Specila 
' Populi Romani ac Propugnaculum, iftis ipfis Nationibus oppeſitum & 
 ebjeflum. This colony is ſappoſed to have been planted by the 

eat orator, L. Craſſus, and certainly there could not be a more 

And fituation to prevent the invaſion of Italy either from 

France or Spain; but his propoſal met with ſome oppoſition 's 
F | i | | „ 4 t 
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the ſenate, on which occaſion he made the ſpeech here alluded . 


to. This colony was afterwards renewed by Julius Cæſar the 
dictator, when, as Suetonius ſays, the Father of Tiberius was ſent 


with the command upon that ſervice. It is the opinion of 


Machiavel in his Political Diſcourſes on Livy, and alſo of an 


illuſtrious writer upon the grandeur and declenſion of the Ro- 
mans, the preſident Monteſquieu, that one principal reaſon 
why they obtained univerſal empire, and preſerved it ſo long, 
was their cuſtom of ſending colonies into the conquered coun- 


tries; and we may add that they learned this policy from the 


Greeks, eſpecially the Athenians while at the heighth of ma- 
ritime power, who had colonies all along the coaſt of the Leſſer 


Aſia, and in Sicily, and Italy, and after them the Carthaginians, 


maintained their power in Sicily and in Spain by the ſame 
means, and from theſe latter people perhaps the Romans copied 
the plan of their diſtant maritime colonies. 5 
(66) This Servilian law was promulgated by Q. Servilius 
Cæpio when conſul in the 647th year of Rome, a year famous 
for the birth of Cicero and of Pompey the Great. By this 


law the right of judicature was eſtabliſhed to be in common be- 
enate and the order of knights, ſeventeen years after 
it had been transferred by C. Gracchus from the former to the 


: 
4 


latter entirely. This was a wiſe and good law, for while the 


twꝛixt the 


right of judicature continued in the ſenate alone, it was in vain 
to accuſe any of their order, who yet had by their magiſtracies 
the greateſt opportunity of committing public crimes, for they 
always acquitted them, either being unduly influenced by 


4 


| 


bribery, or policy to preſerve the intereſt of their order. And 


this according to Appian, was the pretext furniſhed to C, Grae- 


* 


chus to paſs the Lex Sempronia, and their conſciouſneſs of un- 


due practices in themſelves, was the reaſon of their acquieſcence 


in permitting that law to paſs without much oppoſition al- 


though it robbed them of an ancient eſtabliſhed right. But 
the change brought about by Gracchus, had indeed the effects 
he foreſaw and boaſted of, it wholly deſtroyed the power of the 


ſenatorian order, whoſe members were on 9 accuſations 
„ W 


fined, ignominiouſly treated, and baniſhed, while the knights 
were in poſſeſſion of the ſole right of judicature, but it had very 
_ miſchievous conſequences to the conſtitution of the republic, 
for it formed a ſort of monſtrous body politic with two heads, 
and was the fountain of civil confuſions, wherefore Q. Servilius 
in this paſſage, in ſupport of this law, acted 1 
— . the right of judicature to both 
orders, ballanced matters, quieted the minds of che people, 
and in a great meaſure prevented the miſchiefs incident to the 
entruſting ſo much power to either order fingly, and was found- 
ed on the principles of ſound policy. But however beneficial 


i might be, it was not long after abrogated, and Druſus for 


5 


in propoſing, and L. Craſſus in making the oration alluded to 


| __TUngann] 
the revival of it a fe years afterwards, was ſo much the aver- 
ſion of either order, — he was ſlain in his tribunate though 
that office was facred. But let us conſider what Cicero ſays of 
this oration of L. Craſſus in favor of the Servilian law, in the 
treatiſe called Brutus, S. 43. Scævolã Tribuno in Roftris ſedente 
Juafit Serviliam Legem' Craſus. Sed bac Cralſi cum edita Oratio 
#ff, : quatuor, & triginta tum habebat Annos, totidemgue Annis mihi 
tate preflabat. His enim Conſjulibus eam Legem fuaſit, quibus 
aati ſumuu, cum ipſe et Q. Capione Conjule & C. Lelio, trienxia 
io minor quam Antonius, Here by the way we may obſerve, 
-that the great orator Oraſſus was born in the year of Rome 613, 
and Antonius in 610, in the conſulſhip of Ap. Claudius Pul- 
cher, and Q. Cæcilius Metellus Macedonicus, whence we 
1 may gueſs the æra wherein the Roman language was brought 
to its higheſt perfection, which Tully ſays it was by theſe ora- 
tors, ſo that there is reaſon to imagine it had loſt ſome of its 
force from refinement in the Auguſtan age, which I the rather 
Ancline to think, as Virgil is ſo peculiarly fond of adgpting the 
| expreſſions of the age that went before him. 


But to return to the oration of Craſſus, we muſt of neceſſity 
"conceive a high opinion of it from Tully's account in his Brutus, 


S. 44. Mich: . 4 er guaſi Magiftra fuit illa pro Lege 
- Caepionis Oratio : & Audtoritas ornatur Senatus, quo pro 
-erdine illa « <P ; & [nvidia concitatur in Judicum, & in Ac- 
. enſatorum fattionem, contra quorum Potentiam populariter, tum di- 
»cendum fut. Multa in ills Oratione graviter, multa leniter, multa 
Aſperè, multa facete dida ſunt. From whence alſo we may 


form ſome judgment what thoſe diſagreeing ſentiments on pub- 
lie affairs were that we find here objected to Craſſus by his anta. 


goniſt; for we obſerve that this oration was ſpoke in ſupport of 
the authority of the ſenate, and in his ſpeech for the — 
colony, which muſt be ſuppoſed a favorite deſign, as he was the 
. of it, the oppoſition his ſeheme met with in that body 
| zht lead him into ſome invectives againſt the whole ſena- 
| — order, while he had ſome occaſion to fear that a majority 
of them were diſinclined to and might fruſtrate his darling in- 
-tention. 
(67) Privernum was a pleaſant town of New Latium near the 
Pomptinæ Paludes ſituated betwixt the rivers Ufens and Ama- 
ſenus, and not many miles from che ſea, its ruins are {till viſible 
near Hiperns in Italy, the Amaſenus is now the Toppia, tis 
the river Ry in the ſtory. of Camilla in the eleventh 


: R cum exceueret Urbe, Ec. 
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Brutus in all probability choſe to build a Villa here for the cool- 
neſs of the ſituation, according to Virgil, En. 8. 801, | 


Qua Saturæ jacet atra Palus, pelidu/que per imas 
Dueerit iter Valles, atque in Mare conditur Lens. 


The freedom of the city of Rome was given to the Privernates 
A. U. C. 426. in the conſulſhip of L. Emilius Mamercinus 
and C. Plautius, by the latter of whom this people were fi- 


nally ſubdued, it was given them in the moſt honorable manner 


ſo as to entitle them to their ſuffrages among the Roman people, 
partly out of policy, as their city was a convenient frontier 
town againſt, the Samnites, partly for the noble ſpirit one of 
their chiefs, ſhewed in adverſity, as recorded in Livy, B. 8. C. 
21. Qui interrogatus quam Pænam meritos Privernates cenſeret ? 
Zam, inquit, quam merentur qui /e Libertate dignos cenſent. And 


when the conſul who favoured them, farther aſked, Quid fi 


Panam remittimus wobis, qualem nos Pacem vobiſcum habituras 
/peremus ? He anſwered with dignity and reafon, Si bonam dede- 
ritis, & fidam; & perpetuam: i malam, haud diuturnam. With 
which replies the ſenate were ſo much delighted, that by their 
authority a law was offered to the people, 'That the Privernates 
might be received into the rights of citizens of Rome, with this 
remarkable approbation ; Et Viri & liberi vocem auditam : & 
cos demum qui nihil præterguam de libertate cogitant, dignos offe qui 
Romani frant. And they were received, as Feſtus ſays, into the 
Ufentine tribe, U/zntine Tribus Initio cauſa fuit Nomen fluminis, 
Ufens, quod eſt in agro Privernati inter Mare, & Tarracinam. 
And he quotes a- verſe from Lucretius, (I ſuppoſe from a frag- 
ment) Priverno Ufentina *wvenit Fluvioque Ufente. Privernum 
was a præfecture, or one of thoſe towns of Italy which were 
governed by the laws of Rome, and had magiſtrates ſent to 
them yearly from thence, and it was one of thoſe præfectures 
wherein the magiſtrates were appointed by the city prætor. 

(68) Brutus the father had alſo an eftate and. villa in the 
country near Alba Longa the metropolis of Latium before the 
building of Rome, which he called his Alban eſtate, being 
ſituated betwixt the lake and mountains of that name, as Virgil, 
En. 9. 387. 

m— Loos, gui paſt Albee de Nomine dicti 
Albani 3 


it was twelve miles diſtant from Rome, and the wines of this 


country were by the ancients eſteemed amongſt the beſt of 
Italy, it is ſtill called by the ſame name. 

(69) Tibur now Tivoli was delightfully ſituated on the 
banks of the river Anio, now the Tiverone, where that river 
falls. in caſcades. or cataracts, hence called by Horace preceps 


Anio, It was remarkable for temperature of air and fertility of 


_ foil, Mite ſolum Tiburis, This city was of very great antiquity 
| - MV | accord- 


1 
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according to Pliny, L. 16. C. 44. Tiburtes Ori ginem multo ante 
Romam . Conditor a hp eng quem filium fuiſſe tra- 
dun Amphiarai qui apud Thebas obierit, ana LEtate ante Iliacun | 
Bellam. And Virgy En. 7.v.670. ij | 
Tum gemini Fratres Tiburtia Mania linguunt 
Fratris Tiburti diftam Cognomine Gentem 
Catilly/que, acergue Carat, Argiva Ju uentus. ; | 
And Horace has Mania Catili. And, Tibur Argæo poſitum Co- 
Ione. Tt was a free city in alliance with Rome, and was one of 
thoſe towns that for continuing firm to the Romans, obtained 
che freedom and all the rights of their city, at the breaking out 
of che Italic, or Marſic, or Social war, which by degrees all 
the other towns of Italy obtained ; and this er of 
men who by that means had a right of voting at Rome, occa- 
Koned every thing to be carried by faction and violence, and 
was one of che principal cauſes, ſays Monteſquieu, of the de- 
clenſion of che Roman affairs. | a 
{70) According to this opinion that the ſouls of the deceaſed 
_ converſed together in the ſhades, in Virgil, 2 En. 547. 
Pyrrhus f to Priam before he kills him; | 
Cui Pyrrhus: Referes ergo bac & Nuncius ibis 
Pelide Genitori ? illi mea triſtia Facta, 
Degeneremgue Neoptolemum narrare memento. 
And Zn. 10. 741. Turnus to Pandarus, 
Hic etiam inventum Priamo narrabis Achillem. 
And this ſuppoſition has not only given ſcope to the wit of 
Lucian, but to an ingenious modern writer Fontenelle in his 
Dialogues des Morts; Sor particularly to a late performance of 
a noble writer of our own country, compoſed in the very ſpirit 
frhe ancients, whoſe manner, ſtyle, and ſentiments, are an or- 
alas to our nation and language. | 
| . (71) RvuTa cs are things reſerved by a proprietor in the 
EE ale of an eſtate, and according to the Roman lawyers they 
YH muſt be moveables, or things not affixed to the freehold ; and 
if they were minerals they muſt be digged up at the time, 23 
Q. Mecius ſays, Ia ratis & cefis ea ſunt, que terrã non tenentur, 
1 que Opere ftructili teforiove non continentur. I have tranſlated 
UTA cs, Heirlooms, which ſenſe is adapted to this paſſage. 
Perhaps Craſſus meant to hint, that Brutus to ſon was ſo 1gno- 


C 


rant in the civil law, that he did not know how to reſerve them in 
the conveyance. We find from Tully in the Partitionen Ora- 
toriæ, that it was often matter of diſpute what was excepted un- 
dier this denomination, Cim er lege Prædii queritur, que /unt 
. RuTa CA#5SA, non Scripti Genus, fed Verbi Interpretatio Contre- 
er fiam parit. Cicero alſo uſes this expreſſion in a very _ 
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ſenſe in his addreſs to Trebatius, at the end of the topies, and 
at the ſame time contributes not a little to explane the term 
to ſuch as might not be ſo well acquainted with it as that great 
lawyer. Feci quod ſæ pe liberales Venditores folent, mt, cam as, 
Fandumeve vendiderint xuris ssI1S RECEPTIS, Ccorcedant tamen 


 aliquid emtori, quod ornandi Cauſa aptè & loco poſitum «ffe vi- 


deatur. Sic tibi Nos ad id, quod quaſi Mancirio Dare debuimas, 
Ornamenta quædam voluimus non debita accedere. F__ 

(72) Tully gives us ſome account of this oration fpoken by 
Craſſus in his cenſorſhip in Brutus, S. 44. 1p/a illa cenforia 
contra Cn: Domitium Collegam non eſt Oratio, ſed quafs Capita 
Rerum & Orationis Commentarium paullo plenius. Nulla «ft 
enim altercatio clamoribus unquam babita majoribus. Et vero 
fuit in hoc & popularis Dictio excellent. Antonii Genus dicend? 
malto aptins Judiciis, quam concionibas. This cenſor was Cn: 
Domitius AEnobarbus, who was conſul A. U. C. 657. the year 
before Craſſus and Scævola. He ſubdued the Allobroges. 
This oration alluded to here was ſpoken by Craſſus at the 
time when he and Domitius, as cenſors, made an edit to re- 
move all the ſchools of the rhetoricians, which is preferved by 
Suetonius De claris Rhetoribus. There had been another edit 
of this nature before, A. U. C. 592. in the conſulſhip of M. 
Valerius Meffala, and C. Fannius Strabo, by M. Pomponius 
the prætor, who conſulted the ſenate upon it, by which all 
rhetoricians and philoſophers were baniſhed from Nome. 
(73) This is a happy expreſſion to indicate the ſweet and 


harmonious flow of language that fell from Catulus; we maſt 


take notice that he was of a very advanced age, and that this 
mildnefs of expreſſion, this ſoft, gentle, — melodious elo- 
quence was the eee characteriſtic of age, when the greateſt 
orators relaxed much of the vehemence of their youth, it is 
the ſame ſweetneſs of elocution which Homer attributes to 
Neſtor, Iliad. 1. 247. 
— roi N Nip 

Hqvsrijc arpeos Aye; LN,]; οενννναννε, 

T ꝙ a ywoon; Ni- νν,j pic aq. 

% To calm their paſſion with the words of age 

« Slow from his ſeat aroſe the Pylian ſage, 

„ Experienc'd Neſtor, in perſuaſion till a, 
ora, feveet as honey, from his lips diſtill d. 


Por ri. 


4) I have either miſtaken our author's ſenſe in this paſ- 
ſage, or much of the force and beauty of this jocoſe ſtory is 
loft u us at this diſtance of time, even in the original, 
much leſs can it be preſerved in the tranſlation, We muſt take 
notice, that we are not to look for the joke in the expreſſion, 

or to expect a pun, or N words, for it is produced 


JJ omny. 
by Julius as an example of that ſpecies of wit which conſiſts of 
circumſtances, in contractiſtinction to that other verbal faceti- 
ouſneſs. Memmius was a perſon of great rank and family, 
being deſcended from Meneſtheus the Trojan, according to 
Virgil's pedigree, n " 8 
Mar Italus Mnefthous Genus a quo Nemine Memmi. | 
| | Eu. 5. 117. 


- and it muſt diſconcert him greatly to have a flory related of 
him in public, for which there was ſome foundation in a mat- 
ter of fact not much to his reputation, namely, a quarrel with 
another man about a little courtezan in a country town; and 
the manner of telling it might render him extremely ridiculous 
in a court of juſtice, or public aſſembly, and yet the whole 
force of the jeſt be loſt when the ſame ſtory was committed to 
writing, for want of expreſſing (as Tully ſays) the manners, 
the ſayings, the different aſpects of the hero of the fable. 
'Theſe particulars are obſerved with much humour and drol- 
lery by Horace in the deſcription of the quarrel betwixt Rupi- 
ius and Perſius, in the 7th fatire of the firſt book, where he 

endeavors to ſet the contending parties before the eyes of the 

"+ Magnum Spectaculum utergus. 3h: 

Tarracina, the town mentioned by Tully, ſtill bears the ſame 
name, it was ſituated in New Latium on the Tuſcan ſea, and 
called by the ancients more commonly Anxur, it is mentioned 
by Horace in his journey to Brunduſium, | 

- —ſubimus 


© Tmpoſitum Sass lat? candentibus Anxur. Sat. B. 1. 5. 25. 


it was an ancient Roman colony eftaliſhed A. U. C. 424. 
(75) The inquiſitor, or gue/iter, was the perſon whoſe buſi- 
neſs it was to chuſe the judges by ballot in capital affairs, to 
aſſemble them together, to diſmiſs them, to take cognizance 
of the crime; and Was generally the prztor himſelf, or ſome 
reat perſon ſubſtituted in his flead by particular commiſſion, 
ſconivs has very minutely deſcribed this office in his expoſi- 
tion of theſe lines in Virgil, En. 6. 432. N 


| Qu zsrfor' Mines Urnam mowet ; ille fllimu m 
Coanciliumpus vorat, Vitaſque & Crinina diſcit; © 


be ſays, Yirgilium, Minsem Judicem apud inftros, tanquam / 
prielor fit rrrum Capitalium, Quzsirontm appellaſſe, dedij?e 
Sor iitionen,” cum "Ornim' nominat,, Eleckionem Judicum cum ait, 
Contiltam Votat, Co mittonetm facinirum; cum dicit, Vitas & 
Crimint difeit, And Cicero himſelf, in the oration againſt 
 Vatinios Naw + Reus in Tribunal ſui QUz51To0R18 afeenderit, 
ene V dirirburin Subjeltia diffiparit,” Urnas dileverit n And 
Sons 0 < „ 
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in the treatiſe entitled Brutus 54. Intalligens dicendi Exiftimas 
tor videt oſcitantem Tudicem, laquentem cum altere, nannunquam 
eliam circulantem, mitientem ad Horas, QU=$S1TOREM ut dimittat, 
rogautem. And in the fifth Philippic, Si citatus Index non re- 
fanderd accipietne Excuſationem. is Q QUASTIONI PRAERIT ? 
And in the oration for. Cluentius, Quid ef 2. Naſo, quod tu 


i/io- laco ſedeas, que Vis eft, qud abs te hi Judices tali Dignitate 
præditi coerceantur ? And in the rhetorical pieces inſcribed ta 


Herennius, whether Tully's or not; we are told the duty of 
the inquiſitor in the following ſentences: Accuſatoris Officium 
eft inferre Crimina; Defenſaris diluere & populſare ; Teftis eft di- 


| eere que ſcierit, aut audierit, QU#S1TORIS eff unumquemque 


corum. in Officio ſuo conti nere. | 

(76) There are ſeveral paſſages in Cicero's works, particu» 
larly in his epiſtles to his friends, from whence we are affured 
that he was of a nature remarkably facetious and ſingularly 
turned to raillery, a talent, (ſays Dr. Middleton) which was * 
great ſervice to him at the bar, to correct the petulance of an 
adverſary; relieve the ſatiety of a tedious cauſe; divert the 
minds of the judges; and mitigate the rigor of a ſentence, 
by making both the bench and audience merry at the expence 
of the accuſer. This uſe of it was always thought fair, and 
greatly applauded in public trials. It is certain that the fame 
of his. wit was as celebrated as that of his eloquence; and that 
ſeveral ſpurious collections of his ſayings were handed about 
at Rome, in his life time, till his friend Trebonius, after he 


had been conſul, thought it worth while to publiſh an authen- 


tic edition of them, in a volume which he addreſſed to Cicero 
himſelf; Ep. Fam. 15. 21. Cæſar likewiſe; in the heighth of 
his power, having taken a fancy to collect the apothegms, or: 
memorable ſayings of eminent men, gave ſtrict orders to all 
his friends, who. uſed to frequent Cicero, to bring him every 


thing of that ſort, which happened to drop from him in their 


companys. Ep. Fam. 9. 16. But Tiro, Cicero's freedman, 
who ſerved. him chiefly in his ſtudies and litterary affairs, pub- 
liſned after his death, the moſt perfect collection of his 2 
in three books: where Quintilian however wiſhes, that he 
had been more ſparing in the number, and judicious in the 
choice of them, Quint. L. 6. C. 3. None of theſe books are 


now remaining, nor any other ſpecimen of the jeſts, but what 


are incidentally ſcattered ĩn different parts of his o-ẽn and other 


people's writings; which, as the ſame judicious critic obſerves, 


through+the change of taſte in different ages, and the want 


of chat action or geſture, which gave the chief ſpirit to many 
of them, could never be-explaned to ad uantage, though ſeveral. 


had attempted it. How much more cold then and inſipid 


muſt they needs appear to us, who are unacquainted with the 
particular characters and ſtories, to which they relate, as well 
as th peculiar faſhions, 2 and taſte of wit in that a 1 | 


TOR 
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And I may add, If perſons of ſuch exquiſite judgment and 
tration, as Quintilian and Dr. Middleton were of opinion 
that it is hardly poſſible to comprehend: Cicero's jeſts at this 
diſtance of time, how can it be expected that one of ſo much 
_ Inferior talents ſhould be able to preſerve their beauties in 
another language, and do them juſlice in a tranſlation ? 
(77) The original is num claudicat ? at hic clodicat. What 
is he lame? No, but he favours Clodius. The reader eafil 
| ſees that the force of the pun, which is vile at the firſt wind, 
| . z entirely loſt by a literal tranſlation, I have been forced to 
| coin two Engliſh words from the Latin to convey ſome idea of 
By It. Had Clodius lived in this country, and his name been 
. Greville, I had been as happy as Cicero, for then I could 
have ſaid, Where is the dld proverb, What is he gravelled ? 
= No, but he is Greviled However, as the taſte of this age is 
| much ſuperior to punning, it had not fignified much if I had 
| not been able to tranſlate it in any ſhape, though it might 
| have been a great loſs in Monkiſh times, when fair Roſamond's 
| | _ Epitaph met with ſo much applauſe as to merit a place in the 
| hiſtory of England, * 5 6 
Hlic jacet in Tumba Roſa Mundi non Roſa Munda, &c. 


wa But this Calvinus was the perſon of whom Tully ſays in Bruto. 
Ingenio & Sermone eleganti ſed waletudine incommods fuit, eff 3 
eum remiſerant Dolores Pedum non deerat' in Cauſis. His lame- | 
| ' neſs which occaſioned this joke therefore proceeded from the | 

| | Wc 5-5 5 | ö 0 
A 878) Parrhaſius, in a book publiſhed in 1577, and entitled 
| De Rebus per Epiſfolam guefitis, in which are contained many 
ingenious emendations and explications of paſſages in the 


: laſſics, which are of fingular difficulty and obſcurity, has at- 
= - tem to explane this amongſt the reſt, and as I prefer his 
i ſenſe and illuſtration of it, to one more obſcene and abomin- 
| . able, and more unworthy of Cicero as well as Scipio Africanus, 
| put-upon it by ſome other interpreters, I have tranſlated ac- 
= _  cordingly, and will here tranſcribe his own words, Inter am- 
bigua' non in Re ſed in Verbo pofita, Cicero memorat in ſecundo de 
Oratore, Scipionis Africani Dictum ex Lucilio. © Duid Decius, 
Nuculam an Confixum vis facere ? inquit : In quo obJervanda po- 
tifſimum duo: DEzcrus Atticum effe vocativum nominativo fimilem : 
Dye afud Maronem, Socer Arma Larixus habeto. Sed & Ma- 
cunlam, non-Nuculam,” legi in wetuſtis exemplaribus. Eft autem 
Macula etiam Retis, & Confixum Reticuli Genus ex admodum den- 
, -aut nullis pene Maculis. Unde jocatus eft Afritames in Decium 
Niue rogitans an wellet Puellam pertundere, necne. So far Parr- 
 haiits, p. 82. Macula is in Engliſh the meſh of a net, Reti- 
culum minutis Maculis, C. Verr. 5-11, I could wiſh this au- 
_ thor was now living, that he might explane to me by _ | 
the next joke alſo,—Non «fe Sextanti;=1I cannot appre — 1 
. g 75 d w 
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what joke Tully meant by it; but I have rendered it literally 


in the tranſlation, rather than leave it unattempted. The As 
was a Roman coin, and alſo ſignified a pound weight, or the 
whole of an inheritance or any other thing, of which SexTans 
was a ſixth part. Non «fe Sextantis alſo ſignified, © that it is 
not a thing of ſmall value, whence perhaps is derived 
the ambiguity. | | & 
) Art Rome the ſame Comitia (CRX TURIATA) were held 


for the enacting of laws and the election of officers, and the 
| ſame method of proceeding obſerved in both caſes alike, The 


votes were given for ſome time by word of mouth, but about 
the year U. C. 614. A. Gabinius Trib. pl. carried a queſtion 
which was afterwards. called Lex Tabellaria, or from the au- 
thor, Lex Gabinia Tabellaria, that every man ſhould vote in 


the election of officers by ballot. Cicero de Legibus 3. 16. 


Sunt quatuor Leges Tabellariæ quarum prima de Magiftratibus 
mandandis : ea e Gabinia, lata ab Homine ignoto ac ſordido. 


So little billets, called Tabu/z or Tabellæ, were given to the 


voters to expreſs their ſuffrages, in the enacting of laws; every 
man had two, one marked A, that is AnT1qQvo,. the other 
U. R. Uri Ros, the firſt they delivered in if they were 


againſt the bill, the ſecond if they were for it. But I imagine. 


that in the election of magiſtrates: the names of the candi- 
dates, if ever ſo many, were written upon ſeperate billets, 
and every man delivered in that billet only on which the name 
of the candidate he voted for was inſcribed. However that be, 


Theſe were diſtributed to the voters by officers called Dixi 


BITORES, and ſometimes DisTRIBUTORES and Divisores 
(as here) or diftributors ; but this office lay open to corrup- 


tion, as Tully hints here, and has alſo recorded in another 


place in the oration for Plancius 19. Doce id quod debes Quo 
Div1soRE tribus corrupta fit. To prevent foul play, theſe had 
other officers ſet over them called Cus ropEs, and the billets 
were returned into the hands of a third ſet of officers called 


RocaroREs, Cic. in Piſo: 15. Hac certe video quod indicant 
Tabulæ publice Vos RocaTorEs, Vos DisTRIBUTOREsS, Vos 


CusTopes FulssE TaBUuLAaRUM. And again, in his oration 
in the ſenate; after his return, S. 11. Zuando illa Dignitate 
RocaToREs, D1iR1B1TORES, CUSTODESQUE widi/tis 2 g 

(80) This joke of Scipio's conſiſts in the double ſigniſication 
of Aſellus, (a little aſs, and likewiſe the proper name of the 


perſon he was ſpeaking to,) and the alluſion to an old proverb 


which is at length, The aſs muſt be driven, for he cannot be 


taught to obey the rein ;” as appears from Horace, Sat. 1. go. 
Infalix Operam perdas : ut ff quis Aſellum LOUD 
In Campo doceat parentem currere Frenis. . 
I muſt ſubjoin the ſenſe put upon this paſſage by Parrhaſius 
in Quafitis per Apiſtolam, page 82. in his own words, for the 


i 
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ſatisfaction of the reader, that he may take it according to that 
interpretation which he likes the better of the two. Scio guas 
Tragenias apud\Martialem quidam: excitarint, & Aas AsIxUu, 
nor ANIMAu, legendum contenderint,  ob/ceno- execrandoque Senſu, 
guz nullo Pacto conveniat' Africans Ciceronis. Jtague mib guidem 
widetur ano. clevata aſell Jactantia Adnominatione: & Adagio, 
guo dicuntur AGERE ASINUM in tempeſtivi e ut honefe permit tendo 
prolibent Africanus, Ac ns ASELLUM. Ut apud Terentium-Byrrhia 
(tamafe: nonmulli corrigunt ) Agis Aſellum, id e in eptè glori aris. 
The former is the conjecture of Strobæus and is ingenious e- 
nough, but. I very much approve: of that of Parrhaſius, but I 
have before — from good authority that it is hardly poſ- 
fible to explane theſe jeſts at this diſtance of time. 

The Paranemaſia, or Adnominatio, in-Engliſh, the elegant. | 
ſcience of punning, mentioned in the laſt ſection, can be more 


Y | explaned by the-proficients in it; and the ſtudious 
GS of that fort of ſearning may conſult Miller's Jeſts, (as thoſe of 
_— - Cicero collected hy Tiro are not extant} the beſt:of| this fort I 


ever ſaw is that of Terence, Inceptio off amentium hand amantiun., 
And. I. 3. 13. And for the reputation of the Engliſn I will 


add another though made by = Pape, Non Angh verum berele 


(81) The different ages av which: the Romans were capable 
of holding the great offices: of ſtate by law were as follow ; a 
oandidate for the quæſtorſnip muſt have been thirty complete, or 
in the thirty firſt year of his age ; for the oſtice of tribun or ædile 

5 thirty i complete or in his thirty ſeventh ws (for by law 
five;years muſt intervene betwin: the election of any perſon to 
theiquazſtorſhip/and to theſe offices? which: were: the firſt Man 
were called magiſtracies,) for the prztorſhip-forty complete, or 
in his forty. firſt year; for the conſulſnip forty two complete, or 
in his forty. third year. Cicero himſeif was regularly elected to 
all:theſe-honors: as ſoon as he was capable of them. But the 

ſenate clamed _ frequently: reid a right to diſpenſe. with 
this law, h ĩt was often conteſted by the tribunes, particu- 
larly C. Cornelius who being a tribune of the commons in the 
year that Cicero was a candidate for the prztorſhip, publiſhed 

a law, To ee any man's being abſolved from the obliga- 
tion of the laws, except by the authority of the 3 And 
this was certainly a part of che old conſtitution, though the pri- 
above · mentioned had ſo long been uſurped by the — 

that they could not be prevailed upon to part with it. So a 
milder law- was upon (according to Aſconius) forbidding 
the ſonate to any {acl decrees unleſs when two hundred 
ſenators were preſent... Before this tranſaction the ſenate by a 

| decree in favor of Pompey who was not then full thirty fix years 
old, diſpenſed with the incapacity of his age and abſence ; and 
alified him to hold the higheſt mag iſtracy, before he was ca- 


pable by — che lowelh'Þ . 


i 
_ - 
| | : 


Ta 
is firſt entry into the ſenate in the proper poſt to prefide init. 
He had before that triumphed twice although only a private ci- 
tizen and of the Equeſtrian rank. Cic. pro Leg. Manilia. On 
which Velleius Paterculus, B. 2. C. 30. has the following re- 
mark. QAuem virum, quis nm mirrtur, per tot extraordinaria In- 
peria in ſummum Faſtigium vectum, iniquo tuliffe an mo, C. Julii 
Caſaris, in altero Comſulatu petendo, Senatum Populumgus R. Ras 
tionem- habere? Auto familiare eft bominibus, omnia ſbi ignaſcere, 
nihil aliis remiitere; & Invidiam Rerum non ad Cauſam, ſed ad 
voluntatem Perſonaſur dirigere. But this perhaps is a partial re- 
mark to flatter the ſucceſſor of Julius Cæſgar; it ſeems more 
worthy of obſervation in a political light, That great precau- 
tion ſhould be uſed in theſe decrees, for it is always dangerous 
to diſpenſe with laws that are of the eſſence. of the conſtitution, 
becauſe they make precedents which il deſigning men with 


power in their hands make uſe of afterwards to effect their own m 


purpoſes, and deſtroy the liberty of their country; as was the 
caſe of Octavius, (afterwards Auguſtus) who was made conſul in 
his twentieth year. And that though Cicero ſays in his letter 
to Brutus, 10. That in all the heighth of young Cæſar's power, 
there was not a magiſtrate, nor ſo much as a ſingle ſenator, who 
would move for the decree of his conſulſhip; a demand of it 
therefore was made by a deputation of his officers; and Sueto- 
nius will inform us of the manner in which that decree was 
obtained. In Aug. C. 26: Conſulatum vigeſimo AEtatis anno 
INVASIT admotis hoftiliten ad Urbem Legionibus, miſſiſgue, gui fabi 
Exerciths Nomine depoſcerent. Cum quidem cunctante Senatu, Cor- 
nelius Centurio, princeps Legationis, rejecto Sagulo offtendens Gladti 
Capulum, nom dubitaſjet in Curia dicere; Hic FACIET, 31 vos 
NON FECERITIS, Which was in ſome meaſure owing to Cicero 
himſelf, who perſuaded the ſenate” to give him the command of 
thoſe troops, and the rank and all the rights of a proprætor, 
and that in ſolliciting for any future magittracy, the ſame regard 
ſhould be had to him, as would have been had by law, if he 
had been quæſtor the year before. Theſe things the ſenate 
were perſuaded to by the fifth Philippic, and here the line was 
broken, and we ſee what uſe was made of this extraordinary 

ower veſted in Octavius. Tully in that oration as an advocate 
for that decree above-mentioned in favor of Octavius, ſpeaks 
againſt this law of ages in candidates, but as what he ſays ex- 
—— ſeveral particulars relative to ſuch laws, I will tranſcribe 
his words —— they will extend this note to a more than or- 
dinary length Philip. 5. 17. Qi of enim, Patres —_— 
cur eum nom guam primum amt liſſimos honores capere cupiamus ? Liz 
 GrBus enim AnnaitBus cim gratidiorem Miratem ad Comſulatum 
conſlititebant, Adoleſtentieo Temeritatem verebantur. C. Caſar in- 
eunte tate docuit, ab excellenti eximiaque Virtute progreſſum ia- 
tis exſpenri non oportere. Itague Majores noftri, veteres illi, ad- 
modum antiqui; Leets ANNALES non habebant : quas multis poſt 
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11 
Ken attulit ambitio, ut Gradus effent Petitionis inter /Equaicr. 


La ſage magna Indoles Virtutis prinſguam Reipublice prodefſe po- 


er extinftaeft. At vero apud antiguas, Rulli, Decti, Corvins 
maltique alii : recentiore autem Memoria Superior Africanus, T. 


| Flamininus, admodum adoleſcentes comſules fatti, tantas Res gefſi- 


rimt ut Populi Romani Imperium auxerint, Nomen ornarint. Quid 
Macedo Alexander ? cum ab ineunte AEtate Res maximas gerere cæ- 
#201, nonne tertio & triceimo anno mortem obiit f que eft ta- 


noftris Legibus decem ann's minor quam econſularis, ex quo judicars 


goteft, Virtutis effe quam /Etatis curſum celeriorem. 


- * (82) The Pinarian family was one of the moſt ancient in 
Nome, being ſettled thereabouts ever ſince Hercules came into 


Ttaly, fee Livy 1. 7. about the facred rites preſerved in that 
family, but it appears from thence that it was extin& when 
Livy wrote; ſee alſo Virgil in the Story of Cacus in the eighth 


'Book of the ZEneid, about the Potitii and Pinarii, 


3 17 Potitius Auttor, 
Et domus Flerculei Cuftos Pinaria ſacri 
Hance Aram Tuco ftatuit. Zn. 8. 270. 


7 Io (82. B.) Scipio, who was far from thinking it any honor to 


be ranked with the Grecian commanders, as he had by many 
degrees tranſcended the glory of even the greateſt Roman gene- 

zals, defpiſed the equeſtrian ſtatue which the . 
offered him, and faid, « He did not like a troop of ſtatues. 


There is a paſſage in Velleius Paterculzzs, Book 1. C. 11. 


which may throw ſome light upon this; Hic ef Metellus Mace- 
ens, gui porticus, que fuers circumdate duabus ædibus fine In- 
feriptione pofitts, gaæ nunc Oftavie Porticibus ambiuntur fecerat - 
ige HANG TURMAM STATUARUM EQUESTRIUM, gue fron- 
tem Baum ſpectant, hodieque maximum Ornamentum ejus loci, ex 
Maxcsponia dent. Cujus TURME banc cauſam referunt - 
Magmum Alexandrum umpetraſſe a Ly/ippo fingulari talium Auctore 
eferum, ut eorum equitunt, qui ex pfus Turma apud Gramicum 
Flames ceciderant, ex preſſũ militadine fgurarum, faceret latnas, 
fn, prove iis interponeren. This both ſhews the reaſon why 


they placed the ſtatues in that manner, and why the Corinthians 


thovghtit might be reckoned an honor by Scipio, to be ranked 
in that way with their chief leaders, as it was copied from fo 
great an artiſt as Lyſippus, and requeſted by ſo famous a con- 
queror as Alexander; but he from the grandeur and extent of 
the Roman empire, and his victory over Annibal, who alone 


Vas fit to contend with him for ſuch univerſal dominion, held 


the petty flates of Greece in contempt, and ſet himſelf even 
before Alexander for his conqueſt and ſuperiority over the il - 


| loſtrious Carthiginian,-as Annibal would have done, in like 


manner if he had vanquiſhed Scipio. 7 | 91 
-(83) Turnebus explanes this paſſage, as if his houſe on the 


Mount Palatine and his numerous attendants there were ob- 
. 8 1 98 ; jected 8 


* 
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Jefted to Metellus as if he affected ſovereign power. This was 
the Metellus that choſe rather to go into exile than to ſubſcribe 
to the agrarian laws of Saturninus, of whom this Glaucia was a 
partizan. The Romans were jealous of too great a magnifi- 
cence in buildings for private convenience only, in the times of 
the republic, eſpecially on the Palatine Mountain which com- 
manded the whole city, therefore in dangerous times a garriſon 
was placed there, as againſt Catiline, Nil te movet nocturmmm 
Prefidium Palatii ? I was ſenſible alſo of Turnebus's juſt expli- 
cation of the joke made by Naſica to Cato, that Zx anim tur Sen- 
teutia was the form of the oath adminiſtered by the cenfors to 
know if any perſon was married or not, becauſe thoſe that were 

not, paid a fine; but I could not preſerve any turn of wit but by 
tranſlating that paſſage in the manner I have done. 
(84) Urſinus reads M. Cato in this paſſage, and Dr. Pearce 
ſeems to approve his ſentiment, by mentioning in his note the 
notorious enmity of Cato to the Greeks, and quoting this ſay- 
ing of Marcus Cato from Pliny, Yincam nequi/imum, & indocile 
Genus illorum (/c. Grecorum -) & hoc puta Vatem dixiſt; Duan- 
documgue Gent ita ſuas Literaæs dabit, omnia corrumpet. But how 
is this conjecture reconcileable with the next words, hujus wire 
optimi noſtri familiaris Pater ? for Cato Uticenſis cotemporary 
with Cicero was g andſon to M. Cato the cenſor, who 
died A. U. C. 604. three years before the deſtruction of Car- 
thage; M. Porcius Cato the cenſor's ſon, . was conſul in 635, 
and died in his magiſtracy, his grandſon was named Caius as 
appears from Paterculus, 2. 8. C. Cato conſularis M. Catonis Ne- 
por, Africani ſororit filius repetundarum ex Macedonia danmatus eff. 
And he that was killed in the Italic war in 664. was Lucivs 
Portius Cato. So that M. Cicero /erex, c. muſt be the true 
reading: this old gentleman was our author's grandfather, 
whoſe ſon (father of our Cicero) was familiar with L. Craſſus 

and L. Czfar, as appears from the firſt ſection of this ve 
Book. It appears indeed from the fourth Epiſtle of the end 
Book, wrote by Tully to Cato Uticenſis, that their father's 
were acquainted Summa Amicitia dignum & NECESSITUDINE 
PATERNA. And that Cato's father's name was Makcus ap- 
pears from the Offices, 3. 16. he was cotemporary with, and 
might be alſo familiar with L. Cæſar and L. Craſſus: but then 
the only Marcus who could be father to him laſt- mentioned, 

died in 635, and could never be called old, and the perſon 
meant in this paſſage is ſpoken of as then alive at the time 
theſe dialogues are Ropaſed to have been held, which was in 
662 ; Cicero's grandfather was alive when he was born in 647. 
De legib. 2. 1. Hoc ip/o in loco cum Auus wiveret, c. ſcito me 
N natum. And might be ſo in 6:62. He lived at Arpinum 
and ſeems to have been a man of bufineſs and intereſt in his 
country. Dr. Middleton attributes this ſaying to aan 

| | - grand- 


. age] N 

grandfather, and ſays it carries with it the notion of an old 
patriot, ſevere on the importation of foreign arts, as deſtructive 
of the diſcipline and manners of his country; he alſo relates 
another ſtory of him taken from Cic. de Legib. 3. 16. He 
was at the head of a party in Arpinum, in oppoſition to a buſy 
turbulent man, M. Gratidius, whoſe fifter he had married, who 
was puſhing forward a popular law, to oblige the town to tranſ- 
att all their affairs by ballot. The cauſe was brought before 

the conſul Scaurus; in which old Cicero behaved himſelf ſo 
well, that the conſul paid him the compliment to with, That a a 
man of his ſpirit and virtue, would come and act with them in 
the great Theatre of the Republic, and not confine his talents 
to the narrow. ſphere of his own corporation. The doctor alſo 
adds a note relative to this paſſage, very ingenious : a great 
part of the ſlaves. in Rome, (ſays he) were Syrians ; for the pi- 
rates of Cilicia who uſed to infeſt the coaſts of Syria, carried all 
their captives to the market of Delos, and fold them there to 
the Greeks, through whoſe hands they uſually paſſed to Rome: 
thoſe ſlaves. therefore, Who had lived the longeſt with their 
. Grecian maſters, and conſequently talked Greek the beſt, were 
the moſt practiſed in all the little tricks and craft which ſervi- 
. tude. naturally. teaches ; which old Cicero like Cato the cenſor 
imputed to the arts. and manners of Greece itſelf. See Adr. 

Turneb. in Jocos Ciceron. | TO 
(85) It has been obſerved by Talon, a French critic, who calls 
himſelf in Latin Talæus, chat this ſecond part which treats of 
ſuch jeſts as conſiſt in circumſtances, is faulty and inartificial, 
becauſe. too many ſpecies of this ſort of wit are enumerated, no 
leſs than twenty-three which might with great propriety, and 
. ought. to have been reduced to a ſmaller number, and becauſe 
many things are made to be different ſpecies of the ſame kind, 
which are in reality different kinds, which creates confuſion. 
As inftances of telling a ſtory elegantly, he mentions that of the 
Brothers the Cæpaſii, in the oration for Cluentius, S. 20. And 
that of Fannius Chærea Pro Roſcio Comcaedo, S. 1. The ſe- 
cond manner of joking drawn from ſimꝭlitude is either by com- 
pariſon or deſcription, the jeſts of Gallus and Cicero the grand- 
+ father, are examples of the former ſpecies, and the deſcribing 
Helvius Mancia by the Gaul on Marius's ſhield, . and Pinarius's 
. diſtortion. of features by a man cracking nuts, are inſtances of 
the latter. The third manner is hyperbole, as that of the pride 
of Memmius, who is ſaid to ſtoop his head as he went under the 
lofty triumphal arch raiſed by Fabius on his ſubduing the Allo- 
broges. And that of Scipio on Metellus's ſtupidity ; of the 
four brothers the Metelli, every one as he was younger was of a 
lower genius, ſo that the fourth was the dulleſt of all, which 
occaſioned Sci pio's hyperbolical jeſt. This family was remark - 
able for the frequent conſuls in it, but there is an old ſaying of 


Na vius, 


fortune that carried them up to that high honor, 
Friato Metelli Rome frunt Confates. 


The fourth manner, is where any thing is emphatic en 
ſo that more is intended than is expreſſed ; as this of Fabri 
cius to P. Cornelius Ruffinus, who was a great general in the 
war againſt Pyrrhus, and twice conſul, and once dictator, the 
| progenitor alſo of Sylla the dictator, but removed from the 
: ſenate by Fabricius Lucinus and Q. Amiliys Papus the cenſors, 
for having too ſuperb a ſervice of plate. Of the ſame ſpe- 
cies is Scipio's anſwer to Aſellus, which Turnebus ſays is bor- 
rowed from the 11th Satire of Lucilius, and quotes theſe two 
lines, preſerved by Gellius, | | | 
Scipinder magno improbus vbjiciebat Aſellus 
' Luftrum illo Cenfore malum infelixqgue fuiſſe. 


Scipio had degraded this Aſellus from the equeſtrian rank; but 

Mummius his collegue in the cenſorſhip reſtored him to it, it 

appears from this paſſage that thoſe ( uilus . Equus publics 

adimebatur, ) who were degraded from the order of Roman 

knights, were difinfranchiſed, and reduced into the number of | 

e called rarii, who loſt even the privileges of the city. - | 

The cenſors uſually caſt lots who ſhould complete the luftra- | 
tion, Ccondere Luſtrum) which fell to Scipio's collegue, of whom 

Valerius gives but an indifferent character in what he ſays of bo 
Africanus, Cum haberet ( inguit) Cenſura confortem Mummium, ut '' 
nobilem, ita enervis Vitæ, pro Roſtris dixit, ſe vex'Majeftate'Rei- | 
publica omnia ge/turum, i fibi Cives wel dedifſent Collegam, wel 1 
non dediſſent. Before I proceed any farther, I muſt explane ä * 
the ſarcaſm upon Scaurus, in the 64th ſection, omitted in its | 5 
proper place. Scaurus, though the firſt man in the ſenate, | i 
and of a Patrician family, was of parents that were very ob- | 
{cure from their poverty, which gave occaſion to Statius to re- = 
. peat thoſe verſes to him to affront him; This Statius was not | 
ptoperly entitled to the rights of the city which he exerciſed i 
by uſurpation ; and the indignity offered by him was on that | 
account the greater, and was ſo much reſented that it occa- 
ſioned a ſtrict enquiry into the number of thoſe-who/pretended - vx 
to be Roman citizens, without a right to be ſuch,” and the » 1 


conſuls Craſſus and Mucius brought in a law, on the authority y 
of Scaurus and the reſt of the ſenate, to ſettle the rights in * 


that particular, but this was ill policy, for ſo many were ex- | i 
cluded that it gave riſe to the ſocial war; Some read (ſays 3 
Turnebus) Sears for Statins in this paſſage, which I moch ap- ö 
prove, as if it was one from ſome of the towns in alliance 1 
with Rome, who thought they deſerved the privileges of that | 
city, + who was ſevere upon Scaurus, and the Fatrician pride. 
And Velleius. 2. 15. is of opinion that they had juſt reaſon to 3 
Hg 1 5 | demand I 
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demand the rights and freedom of the city which they ſuſtain - 
ed by their arms ; that in all its wars they furniſhed twice the 
— 4 of troops which Rome itſelf did; and had raiſed it 
to all that height of power for which it deſpiſed them.) 
(86) The fifth manner is irony, which conſiſts not of a ſingle 
expreſſion, but a continued humorous diſcourſe: As Mucius 
- Ironically touches upon the avarice and cruelty of Septumu- 
leis, a very improper officer for him, who was a man 
of ſuch remarkable abſtinence, - that the Aſiaties inſtituted fe- 
ſtivals called by his name in honor of him for his mild admi- 
.niſtration of that province. The ſtory of Septumuleius ſell- 
ing the head of Gracchus is thus related by Plutarch, They 
ſay that when Caius's head was cut off, and carried away by 
one of his murderers, Septumuleius, Opimius's friend met 
him and forced it from him ; becauſe before the battle began, 
they had made proclamation, that whoever ſhould bring the 
heads either of Caius or Fulvius, he ſhould, as a EE re- 
ceive their weight in gold. Septumuleius therefore, having 
- fixed Caius's head upon the top of his ſpear, came and pre- 
ſented it to Opimius the conſul. They preſently. brought the 
ſcales, and it was found to weigh above ſeventeen pounds. 
But in this affair Septumuleius gave as great ſigns of his knave- &h 
Ty, as he had done before of his cruelty; for having taken : 
out the brains he filled the ſkull with lead.” Scipio Africanus 
was famous for irony, and alſo Socrates, as Cicero teſtifies in 
_  Lucullo, © Socrates dictus off tigur id oft agent imperitum, & ad- 
mirator aliorum tanguam Sapientum. And in Bruto 85. © ro- 
- iam illam quam in Socrate dicunt fuiſſe, qua ille in Platonis & 
Nenophontis & A ſcbinis Libris utitur, facetam Q elegantem puts : 
- off enim & minim inepti & ejuſdem etiam faceti, cum de Sapientia 
. diſceptetur, hanc fibi ipſum detrahere, illis tribuere illudentem qui 
eam fibi arrogant, ut apud Platonem Socrates in calum efjert 
Protagoram, Hippiam, Prodicum, Gorgiam & cateros, ſe autem 
ommium rerum inſcium fingit & rudem; decet hoe neſcio quo modo 
illum © nec Epicuro, qui id reprehendit, Afſentior- This ſixth 
manner, is contained under the fifth and requires no new 
doctrine, and the example given of it, Scipio's jeſt is ſevere 
upon the Centurion's cowardice, by an irony conſiſting of a 
fingle expreſſion. 'The ſeventh manner is the retorting another's 
ſentiments upon himſelf, and the inſtance about Tarentum is 
related again in the Cato Major, and in Livy, L. 27. C. 26. 
The eighth manner, is a jocoſe abſurdity, and three vulgar 
inſtances are mentioned of it which require no explanation. 
(87) The ninth manner is where ignorance. is affected, and 
it is illuſtrated by four examples, the ſenſe of all which is ob- 
—_— _ vious to common underſtanding. Anagnia, . mention'd in the 
| . aſt ſection, was the chief city of the Hernici, ſituated in the 
—_— New Latiam, on the Via Latina, now Anagnia, called by 
Virgil Dives Auagnia, En. 7. 684. It was -a præfecture of 
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which Livy; B. 9. C. 43. Anagninis quique arma Romanis in. 
tulerant, Civitas fine Suffragit latione data : Concilia connubiaque 
adempta & Magiſtratibus præterguam ſacrorum curatione, inter- 
lictum. On which paſſage Sigonius has this remark, Negus 
enim inter ſe pugnant; Civitate donari, & magiſtratibus interdici 
quorum alterum ad Municipii, alterum ad præfecturæ Jus pertinet, 
alterum præmii fere loco datur a Populo, alterum Pane a Sts 
zatu. De An: Jur: Italiz, p. 97. a. The tenth manner, is 


when the like ſpecies of ſatire is retorted in kind, as when 


Opimius objects effeminacy to Egilius, his own jeſt is turned 
againſt him from the ſofter pleaſures of his youth, which he is 
reproached with. | SES. 
(88) The eleventh manner ſeems to be contained under the 
fourth, for in the inſtance given of it there is ſomething em- 
phatically ſpoken, and more is intended than is exprefſed. The 
twelfth manner that is expreſſed in paſſidn or peeviſhneſs 
Cicero, in one of his epiſtles to Atticus, deſcribes to have been 
remarkable in Piſo the conſul, Tamen cavillator illo genere m- 
roſo, quod etiam fine dicacitate ridetur, facie magis quam facetiis ri- 
diculus. And of the ſame perſon in the treatiſe entitled Bru- 
tus, Habuit a Natura genus quoddam Acuminis, quod etiam Arte 
limaverat; quod erat in reprehendendis Verbis werſutum & folers, 
fed ſape flomacho/um, nonnunquam frigidum, interdum etiam fa- 
cerum. Turnebus ſays the phraſe rum ni, or mirum quiz 
was peculiarly adapted by the comic writers to expreſs this 
kind of the ridiculous, and produces two inſtances from Plau- 
tus, one in the Trinummus, Mirum ni tu illuc tecum Divi- 
tias feras” another in the Aulularia. Mirum quin tua me cauſa 
faciat Jupiter Philippum Regem aut Darium, trivenefica.” The 
thirteenth manner is conſtituted by the humour of a perſon. 
who pretends to patience and forbearance under injuries, as 
Cato put up with the porter's negligence for the ſake of his 
jeſt. The ſame thing 1s related of . and one carry- 
ing a beam. The fourteenth manner (ſays Talon) ought not 
to have been diſtinctly enumerated, for if ſo, and the deriſion 
of folly requires a particular ſeparate precept, ſo does that of 
avarice, intemperance, and every vice or bad affection of the 
mind, and every peculiar ſpecies of deformity, as dwarfſhneſs, 
being hump-backed, and ſuch like, and every defect of body 
or of fortune. However that may be, it appears from the 
example put here, that within his provincial diſtrict the præ- 
tor nominated the judges called Recuperatores, and aſſigned the 
advocates to the contending parties in all ſuits ; although he 


ſometimes gave the clients liberty to chuſe their own advocates 


or patrons, as in Livy, Canuleio Prætori, qui Hiſpaniam ſortitus 


erat, Negotium datum eft, ut in fingulos, a quibus Hiſpani pecu- 
mas peterent, Recuperatores ex Ordine Senatorio daret, Patrono/que 


9 u wellent, ſumendi Poteflatem faceret. In the caſe mentioned 


| 5 Tully in this paſſage, * aſſigned the perſon, at whoſe 


- 


houie 


r 
houſe he was entertained, for an advocate, to do him hoher 
for his favors. The fifteenth. manner is an acute and ingeni- 
ous interpretation by a conjecture that is probable, and adapted 
to the circumſtances of the caſe in agitation, although in a 
ſenſe widely different from the original meaning. As in the 
- Inftance on theſe four letters, A. F. P. R. which, in my opi- 
nion, were intended to fignify, Auli Filius Publius Rutilius, 
but received three different witty interpretations from the par- 
ties, adapted to Scaurus's accuſation. I have endeavored to 
33 the ſenſe in the tranſlation, and yet retain the ſame 
itial letters, but I am afraid the ſecond inſtance is hardly in- 
telligible; the words in the original Ante factum, poſt relatum, 
I underſtand to be a fatire on Scaurus's inconſiſtent behaviour, 
who practiſed before he was conſul, what he informed againſt 
afterwards, that is, bribery. And the third, or Cannius's 
interpretation, confirms my conjecture. Turnebus muſt cer- 
tainly dream here, when he talks of account-books, and 
hieroglyphic characters, produced in evidence againſt Rutilius, 
and decyphered; For Tabulz were the poll-books uſed at 
elections, wherein the candidates names were inſcribed and 
the ſuffrages taken; theſe were regiſtered and kept on record, 
although the little billets or tallies of wood given in by each 
_ citizen, with the name of the candidate he voted for marked 
2 them, were alſo called Tabalæ, but more commonly 
T abellz, (whence the Lege Tabellariæ, or laws concernin 
elections;) That Tabulz was uſed in both theſe ſenſes will, 


— 


think, appear from one paſſage in our author, In. Piſonem. 15. 


Hoc certe video quod indicant Ta BUL publice vos Rogatores, 
wes Diftributores, vu Cuſtodes  fuiſſe TA nULAX Un. And if 
there is any doubt of the ſenſe of the word ReLaTum ; Re- 
Ferre ad Populum, ad Senatum, are phraſes very common in 
claffic authors, which fignify,” 10 give public information, or to 
relate any bufine/5 in form, and here Scaurus is ſaid to have re- 


Zated of Rutilius, what he iſed' himſelf. Tully, in the 


third dialogue of this treatiſe, S. 1. uſes this verb in the fame 
ſenſe, Ibi cum Druſus multa de Philippo queſtus effet, RETULIT 
AD SENATUM de ilo'ipſo quod in eum ordinem tam graviter in 
Conſ/cione effet in wettus. 5 „ 
(89) I cannot agree with Talon that the fixteenth manner is 
nearly the ſame with the eighth, for a repugnancy or variation 
of the ſentiment by a ſudden turn of thought is not like a jo- 
coſe abſurdity, the inſtances produced of either ſpecies do not 
at all reſemble each other. The ſeventeenth manner is When 
wit conſiſts of a ſeeming friendly rebuke or admonition. The 
ſecond inſtance given is truly droll, and very ſarcaſtically hu- 
morous. The eighteenth conſiſts in the aptitude of the ſatire 
to the character — the perſon it is attributed to. The hiſtory 
of this aceuſation of Beſtia Turnebus has given us from Sal- 
: C. Mamilius trib. Plebis rogationens ad Populum prumulgavit 


* 
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& pertulit, uti quereretur in eds quorum Conf/ilio Fugurtha Sex 
. Al neglexiffet, quique ab eo in legationibus — 
pecunias accepifſent, qui Elephantos, quique perfugas tradidifſents 
item qui de Pace aut Bello cum hoſtibus Pactiones feciſſent : gua 
Lege tres Buaſitores creati aſpere cam Dueſftionem exercuerunt. L. 
gue Calphurniam Beſtiam virum conſularem, qui bello Fugurthino 


ex conſulatu Numidiam Provinciam fortitus erat condemnarunt aligſ- 


que aliquot conjulares. But Scaurus had been Beſtia's lieutenant 
againſt Jugurtha, and fo defended him on the accuſation of 
Memmius, who had been tribune, and was a ſevere enemy to 
the Patricians. Tully alſo ſpeaks of this Beſtia, and theſe cir- 
cumſtances in Bruto, 34. L. Beſtia bonis Initiis onſus tribunatus 
(nam P. Popillium vi C. Gracchi expulſum ſua Rogatione reſtituit } 


Fir & acer & non indiſertus trifles exitus habuit Conſulatus. Nam 


invidigſa Lege, Mamilia quæſtione, C. Galbam Sacerdotem, & 
guatuor Conſulares L. Beftiam, C. Catonem, Sp. Albinum, ci uem- 
que preftantiſimum L. Opimium Gracchi interfeForem, a populo 
abjolutum, cum is contra popult Studium ſtetiſſet, Gracchani Tudices 
Juftulerunt. As to Beſtia we are certainly informed by Salluſt 
that he was bribed by Jugurthaz to grant him a peace, as it 
is in the epitome of the 64th book of Livy, without the autho- 
rity of the people or ſenate. The nineteenth manner is a 
mixture of many of the former, and the wit of it conſiſts in 
ſaying ſomething that is unexpected when the attention is ex- 
cited, it is illuſtrated by four examples; The firſt, Appius's 
jeſt, needs no other explanation but what Cicero in Brutus 36: 
ſays of the Thorian law, Sp. Thorius waluit in populari genere 
dicendi, is qui agrum publium vitigſa & inutili Lege vectigali le- 
vavit, In the ſecond, Scævola is ſaid to be unjuſt to the 
whole city, becauſe he wanted to proceed legally againſt T. 
Gracchus, and refuſed to take arms or uſe force, though 

republic was in extreme danger, and likely to be ruined ; Dum 
juris Ordinem ſequeretur (ſays Valerius, B. 3.) id egit ut cum 


was ſo great a lawyer, and ſo much in reputation for his ſin- 
gular juſtice and integrity, that when Naſica faid he was un- 
juſt, that word raiſed a genera! murmur in the ſenate till he 
explaned himſelf by this ingenious turn. The gradation by 
which Craſſus refutes the teſtimony of Silas in the third in- 
ſtance is finely imagined. The meaning of the fourth ex- 
ample 1s obvious. , | 

(90) The twentieth: manner is expreſſed with all poſſible 
brevity in Cicero's own words, and is a facetious conceſſion to 
your adverſary of the ſubſtance of his detraction. The ſenſe 
of the inſtance given is obvious. The twenty-firſt is when a 
ſpecies of ridicule is expreſſed in a pithy ſentence, the example 
produced requires we ſhould explane the Cincian Law. This 
cannot be done better than in the words of Dr. Middleton: 
The buſineſs of pleading (ſays be) though a r all 


omnibus Legibus Romanum Imperium prope corrueret. But yet he | 


” 
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others the moſt laborious, yet was not among the Romans 
mercenary, or undertaken for any pay; for it was illegal to 
take money, or to accept even a preſent for it: but the richeſt, 
the greateſt, and the nobleſt of — freely offered their ta- 
lents to the ſervice of their citizens, as the common guardians 
and protectors of the innocent and diſtreſſed. This was a 
_ conſtitution as old as Romulus, who aſſigned the patronage of 
the people to the patricians or ſenators, without fee or re- 
; but in ſucceeding ages, when, through the avarice of 
the nobles, it was become a cuſtom for all clients to make an- 
. nual preſents to their patrons, by which the body of the citi- 
zens was made tributary as it were to the ſenate, M. Cincius, 
_ a tribune, publiſhed a law prohibiting all ſenators to take mo- 
ney or gifts on any account, and eſpecially for pleading cauſes. 


This Cincian law was made in the year of Rome 549; and 


recommended to the people, as Cicero tells us, De SeneR. 4. 
. by Q. Fabius Maximus, in the extremity of his age, C. Cento 
Was one of the orators who oppoſed it. Livy 34. 4. gives us 

che reaſon of paſſing this law, Quid Legem Cinciam de donis & 

_ muneribus, nift quia vefigalis jam e ſlipendiaria Plebs efſe Sena- 

tu ceperat? It is alſo mentioned by Tacitus, Annal. 11. 5. 

, Conjurgunt Patres Legemgue Cinciam flagitant, qua cavetur an- 
tiguitus nequis ob Cauſam orandam Pecuniam Donumve accipiat. 

We alſo find from the ſame author, 11. 7. that this law was 
not well obſerved in Cicero's time,—prompta fibi Exempla quan- 
tis Mercedibus P. Clodius aut C. Curio concionari ſoliti fit; io 
the emperor Claudius confined the fees to be allowed not to 
exceed a certain ſum, which amounted to 8o/. 14s. 7 d. of 
our money, Capiendis Pecuniis poſuit modum uſque ad dena Sefter- 
tia 
ſays Dr. Taylor, has been well commented upon by ſeveral 

the moderns, as Ranchinus 2. Var. 7. Burgius 1. Elect. 18. 

and Brummerus. | | 

_ (94) The tweaty-ſecond manner is formed by wiſhing for 

impoſibilities with ſome degree of wit, as M. Lepidus wiſhed 

- for what could not poſſibly exiſt together, labor and repoſe, 
meaning, I imagine, to ridicule indolence, The twenty-third 

and laſt is a calm anſwer to inquiſitive and teazing people con- 

to their expectations, the inſtance given is very intel- 
ligible and very humorous. Cicero, in the epilogue to this 
diſcourſe on jefts, ſeems to be conſcious that he has made too 
many kinds of wit, and to excuſe it from the Grecian manner 
of explaning theſe matters, and has ſummed up the whole in 
the conclufion under a few heads, and. makes facetiouſneſs or 
humor to conſiſt principally in a happy natural turn of genius, 
as if little could be expected from the precepts of art. 

Pyrgi, mentioned in this ſection, was a maritime town of 

Etruria, .now Purgano, near Centumellz or Civita Vecchia. 

It was a Roman colony, as appears from this paſſage. . 


A 


egreſſi repetundarum tenerentur. The Cincian law, 
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The Pomtinæ Palades were drained by Cornelius Cethegus, 
A. U. C. 584. then conſul, but the ground continued marſhy 
and the air unwholeſome. e 

| (92) The diſcourſe of Cæſar on the jocoſe manner being ſi- 
niſhed, Antonius reſumes his, and makes a tranſition from the 
doctrine of invention to that of order and diſpoſition ; which 

art of oratory is very judiciouſly and gracefully attributed to 
him, and very conſiſtently with his character; one of whoſe 
remarkable excellencies was a prudent and illuſtrious arrange- 
ment of the circumſtances and arguments in the management 
of cauſes. According to what Cicero ſays in Bruto, 37. Omnia 
Juo queeque loco ubi plurimum proficere & walere poſſent, ut ab Impe- 
ratore Equites, Pedites, lewis armatura : fic ab illo in maxime op- 
portunis Partibus Orationis collocabantur. As there was a parti- 
cular decorum in giving to the ſame perfinngs (Antonius) be- 
fore, the part of : doctrine of invention his great in 
nuity, and wonderful acuteneſs, and ſubtilty, in diſcovering 
whatever the occaſion required ſhould be ſaid; agreably to 
what Cicero ſays of him in the ſame paſſage, Omnia in Mentem 
weniebant Antonio. And our author will by and by with the 
ſame propriety make him explane the art of memory, becauſe, 
as he ſays in the place before cited, Erat Memoria ſumma, nulla 
Meditationis Sufpicio : imparatus ſemper aggredi ad dicendum vide- 
batur : ſed ita erat paratus, ut Fudices, illo dicente, non nunguam 
viderentur non ſatis parati ad cavendum fuiſſe. 

(93) The firſt precept of Antonius, to dwell upon what is 
beneficial to your fide of the queſtion, and to diſſemble or cloak 
whatever is prejudicial, ſeems not to relate to the order or ar- 
rangement of the arguments more particularly, but to be a ge- 
neral conſideration for the whole cauſe, as Scipio Africanus when 
accuſed by the Petillii, tribunes of the commons, made no an- 
ſwer to the criminal part of their charge, but expatiated upon 
his own merits and ſervices to his country, Livy, 38. 50. uus 
dicere Cauſam, fine ulla crimi num mentione, Orationem adeo magni- 


ficam de rebus ab /e geflis eſt exorſus, ut Jatis conflaret neminem un- 


quam neque melius, neque verius laudatum efſe. Dicebantur enim ab 
eodem' Animo Ingenioque a quo gefta erant. Et aurium fuſtidium a- 
berat : quia pro Periculo, non in Gloriam, referebantur. And the 
1 or laſt ſpeech, attributed to him by that hiſtorian, 
38. 51. is ſhort, but extremely magnificent. The other 
two obſervations of Antonius depend upon this ſame p 
and illuſtrate it; one of which is, ſometimes to make no reply 
to an argument, the ſolution and refutation of which may be 


too difficult; an example of which may be drawn from the prac- 


tice of that orator himſelf in the cauſe of Norbanus, and it is 
clearly explaned here by the juſt and beautiful allegory of the 


retreating ſoldier. © The other is, not ſo much to conſider how 


to be of advantage to your cauſe as to be of no prejudice; be- 
cauſe the mention of one wrong circumſtance is often of more 


detriment than many things that are beneficial, are of uſe. 


L342 
0) This little ſtory of Themiſtocles brought here by way 


2 militude and illuſtration pleaſed Cicero ſo much, that he 


where Simonides is ſuppoſed to be the perſon who offered to 


teach him the art of memory; and again in Academ. Quæſt. 


B. 2. S. 1. where he attributes the ſame prodigious memory to 


Lucullus, but ſays that he affiſted his by art; T alt Ingenio pre di- 


tas Lucullus adjunxerat etiam illam, quam Themiſtecles fpreverat, 
Difciplinam. Itague, ut litteris confignamus, que monumentis man- 
dare wolumns : fic ille in Anime res inſeulptas habebat. Themiſto- 


cles was the chief favorite with Tully of all the Grecian heroes, 


as appears from an expreſſion thrown into that paſſage, Quem fa- 
cile Gracie Principem ponimus. And perhaps his abilities as a 
commander and a politician were ſuperior to thoſe of any other 
of that country, but there were ſo many flaws in his character, 
that I ſhould not ſeruple to prefer Epaminondas, of whom 
Tully himſelf in another place, de Orat. 3. 34. Haud /cio an 
Summum virum unum omnis Græciæ. . | 


- (95) Antonius mentions ſeven ways by which the indiſcretion 
of the orator may be of prejudice to the cauſe, to illuſtrate his 


laſt obſervation 1. By irritating a witneſs who. would not 
have injured his client without provocation. 2. By not giving 


way when the arguments preſs too hard upon him he may loſe 
his cauſe. 3, By extolling thoſe qualities in his client which 
ought to be èxtenuated, he may do miſchief. 4. By throwing 
invectives upon thoſe ho are entitled the eſteem and favor of the 
judges. 5. By upbraiding his adverſary with the ſame defects 
that are in ſome of the judges : of which Philip's derifion of a 
dwarfiſh evidence, before L. Avrifex, who was ſtill lower in 


ſtature; was an inſtance mentioned before. 6. He may plead 


his own cauſe, rather than that of his client : which blame Cice- 
ro ſeems to have incurred in his oration for P. Sextius, a cauſlc 
in which he was warmly and ſpecially intereſted. Whoever has 
any inclination to read the hiſtory of that trial may find it in 
Dr. Middleton's Life of Cicero, vol. 2. p. 45, Kc. 7. By the 
uſe of falſe or repugnant arguments, or ſuch as are foreign to 
the uſage of the bar, and judicial proceedings,  - 

(96) This partition is taken from Ariſtotle's Rhetoric, B. 3. 
C. 14. with very little difference, where that author ſays, 
«« The beginnings are drawn from the ſpeaker as well as from 
te the audience, and from the ſubject matter, and from the 
%ůù ZZZ 0 or te A's 4 7 | 
- (97) This is borrowed from the 14th Chapter of the third 


Book of Ariſtotle's Rhetoric, inſcribed to his ſcholar Theodectes, 


in whoſe: name the critics ſay it was: firſt -publiſhed ; his words 
there may be thus rendered into Engliſh. © It is common to 
i all parts of the oration to awaken the attention when neceſ- 
tt ſary, but the audience are more apt to be .remiſs- in all 
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« other places than in the beginning: it is ridiculous therefore 
eto apply the precept to the exordium particularly, when all 
« hearken with the greateſt attention : ſo that whenever the 
« occaſion requires it, you may ſay, Made a diligent obſer wa- 


 & pion of what I am going to deliver, for it is a matter which 


« is as much your concern as mine: or, I Will relate 7a you 


r ſomthing wonderful, ͤ or, what you never heard before : 


« this is (as Prodicus fays) as if when the audience is nodding, 
« you: ſhould throw fifty drachmas amongſt them.” I think 
Ariſtotle has deſcribed the effect which the orator would have 
upon his audience by the perſuit of the rules he lays down, very 
juſtly, as well as ludicrouſly. The drachma was an Athenian 
coin of the ſame value with the Roman denarius, about ſeven- 
perice farthing of our money. 2 5 

(98) Antonius derides the precept of the Greek rhetoricians 


about the narration, when they make brevity one of its virtues; 


and ſo does Ariſtotle in the ſame treatiſe to Theodectes, B. 3. 
C. 16. as follows; But they talk ridiculouſly, who ſay the 
« narration ought to have brevity, and they ſhould remember 
« the anſwer of the baker, to one who aſked him, Whether he 
„ baked his bread too little or too much, What then, ſays he, 
« is it impoſſible to bake it well? The fame reaſon holds in 
<« theſe particulars :- for neither the oration nor the exordium 
« nor the perſuaſive part ought to be long, for perfection nei- 
« ther conſiſts in the length and extent of a diſcourſe, nor in 


the conciſeneſs and brevity of it, but in a mediocrity.” 80 


far Ariftotle, but there are two forts of brevity, one. when 
there is nothing redundant in an oration, which is always com- 
mendable in every part of it: another, when the whole matter 
is ſlightly touched upon in few words, which ſpecies of it An- 
tony very rightly thinks ſhould be avoided in the narration, 
for three reaſons; becauſe it is an obſtruction to perſpicuity, to 
harmony, to probability, which three qualities are the principal 


beauties of narration. 


8 


(99) The firſt ſcene of the Andrian in Terence, is very pro- 


perly produced by Cicero as an æxample of elegant narration, 
and as the deſcription of the circumſtances is very pictureſque 
and ſets them before the eyes of the audience, as much as if 
they had been repreſented on the ſtage, ſo the choice of the 
circumſtances is very judicious and conducive! to the beauty of 
the relation. Longinus carries this farther in the 1oth chapter 
where he ſays (as tranſlated by Smith). As there are no fub- 
« jects which are not attended by ſome adherent circumſtances, an 
«« accurate and judicious choice of the moſt ſuitable of theſe eir- 
“ cumſtances, and an ingenious and ſxil ful connexion of them 
into one body, muſt neceſſarily produce he ſublime. For what 
by the judicious choice, and what by the ſłilſul connexion, they 
cannot but very IO the imagination.” I 


hd 
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if a pathetic and 3 manner of expreſſion be ever ſublime, 


that relation of Simo in Terence is ſo. But Longinus men- 
tions as an example that paſſage of Demoſthenes in the Oration 
de Corona, where he relates the confuſions at Athens upon the 


arrival of ill news, which I will tranſcribe from Mr. Smith's | 


note, as a perfect inſtance of all the beauties and powers of 

JJ —a—ee— 1%" e „ 
. «Tt was evening (ſays he) when a courier brought the 
news to the magiſtrates of the ſurpriſal of Elatea. Imme- 
diately they aroſe tho” in the midſt of their repaſt. Some of 
them hurried away to the Forum, and driving the tradeſmen 
out, ſet fire to their ſhops. Others fled to advertiſe the com- 
manders of the army of the news, and to ſummon the public 
herald. The whole city was full of tumult. On the morrow, 
by break of day, the magiſtrates convene the ſenate. You, 
gentlemen, obeyed the ſummons. Before the public council 
proceeded to debate, the people took their ſeats above. When 
the ſenate were come in, the magiſtrates laid open the reaſons of 
their meeting, and produced the courier. He confirmed their 
report. The d demanded aloud, awho would harangue ? 
No body roſe up. The herald repeated the queſtion ſeveral 
times. In vain: no body roſe up; no body harangued ; tho? 
all the commanders of the army were there, tho? the orators 
were preſent, tho' the common voice of our country joined 
in the petition, and demanded an oration for the public 


e. 
22 

ſafety. 
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- x00. The influence of a perſon of dignity who is an orator 

over an incenſed multitude, cannot be more beautifully de- 

ſcribed than by Virgil, by way of ſimile, in the firſt Aneid, 

Li. rg ae e 

Ae veluti magno in populo cum {pe coorta oft 

' 1 Seditio, ſevitque Animis ignobile valgus; © 

Famgue Faces & Sara wolant ; Furor Arma miniſirat 
Dam, Pietate grauem & Meritis ft forte virum quem 
1, Conſpexere, filent arrettiſque Auribus aftant : 

m regit diftis Anima, & Pedtora mulcet. _ 


| wherein it is obſervable that the character of the perſon is con- 


fidered in the firſt place, and in the next his eloquence. 

101. This matter is farther explaned in Bruto, S. 51. and 
illuſtrated by the ſame fimile more at large. Nec enim poſſe 
iam Demoſthenes dicere, quod dixifje Antimac hun, Clarium Poetam, 


ferunt, qui cum convocatis auditoribus legeret eis magnum illud, quod 


nowviſtis, volumen ſuum, & eum legentem omnes, præter Platonem, 
reliquifſent, Legam, inquit, nibilo minus : Plato enim mihi unus in- 


lar omnium eft, & ret? Potma enim reconditum, paucorum Ap- 


frobatione ; Oratio popularis ad Senjſum Vulgi debet moveri. 25 


on this ſpecies o 


„ 


f rundem hunc Platonem unum Auditorem haberet Demoſthenes, eum 


et relictus a ceteris, Verbum facere non poſjet. / W IA 
Quid ? tu, Brute, poſſes, fi te, ut Curionem quondam, Concio reli-. 

quifſet ? Ego vero, inquit ile, ut me tibi indicem, in eis etiam Caufis, 

in quibus omnis Res nobis cum Fudicibus oft, non cum populo, tamen 

fi a Corond relictus fim, non queam dicere. Ita /e, inguam, res habet, 

ut, fi tibiæ inflate non reftrant ſonum, abjiciendas eas fibi tibicen 

puret : fic Oratori populi Aures tanquam tibie ſunt; ex fi Inflatum 

non recipiunt, aut ſi auditor omnino tanguam Equus non facit, agi. 

tandi fimis faciendus ef}. a Dp 

102. The lives of all the t men here mentioned are wrote 

by Plutarch, except that of Philip of Macedon, and all but him 

and Alexander, by Cornelius Nepos ; and Dr. Leland of the 

college at Dublin, has lately given the public a tranſlation of 

all the orations of Demoſthenes, and by way of throwing a 

clearer light upon the merit of that illuſtrious orator, has fa- 

vored us, very judiciouſly, with the Life of Philip of Macedon, 

both which works will be of fingular uſe, and contribute to 

mote in youth the ſtudy of eloquence. ?Tis certain that there 

was in Philip an aſſemblage of as extraordinary qualities as in 

any great perſon of antiquity, and his actions, though they da 

not with ſo much ſplendor as thoſe of his ſon Alexander. 

were yet more difficult to be accompliſhed. So that, as Tully 

indicates in another place, the ſon was indeed the greater con- 
ueror, but the Father the greater man. Monſieur Tourreil 

in the French Preface to his edition of Demoſthenes, recom- 


| mended before; has taken notice of the miſtake of Plutarch in 


inſtituting a compariſon betwixt Alexander and Cæſar, and has 
formed a much more judicious reſemblance betwixt Philip and 
Cæſar. The more we conſider their characters, and the circum- 
Rances they met with, the more juſt we ſhall find this latter 
compariſon, as if (as that author ſays, whom the curious may 
conſult) nature and fortune had been contending to delineate, 
in Cæſar the moſt perfect image of Philip 

(103) While we are upon the topic of panegyric, I cannot 
help 1 the judicious ſentiments of Rapin the Jeſuit 

eloguence, in his diſcourſe upon that ſabje& ; 

Sur 'Eloquence de Barreau, S. 16. . | 
je devrois dans les Regles, dire ici un mot de ce genre delo- 
quence qu'on appelle demonſtratif. Mais comme il demande 
plus de Genie que d' etude & de Meditation, je n'ai point d' au- 
tres Regles a propoſer, pour s'y perfectionner, que celles de 
Longin pour le ſublime. Car ce genre demande de Felevation 
dans les ſentimens & dans le ſtyle, & ne peut rien ſouffrir de me · 
diocre : mais comme il eſt difficile de bien louer, ou parce qu on 
trouve peu de choſes louables, ou parce que la louange demande : 


un grand Art, de grands ornemens, & bien de la delicateſſe, 


cequi eſt fort rare: des qu'on eſt ſage, & qu'on a du ſens, on 
doit en eviter Poccaſion, parce qu il eſt mal · aiſe d'y reüſſir. 
1 Nous 


2 Inne hee perinde ſum, ut Miu, animus gui ea poſſidet ; 
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Nous n'avons preſque point de bons modeles dans Pantiquitz 
de la maniere dont il faut louer. Car ces deux Panegyriques 
Helene & de Buſire, compoſez par Iſocrate, quelques beaux 
qu'ils foient, & quoique tous les Critiques qui les ont examine: 
les aycnt fort vantez, & qu'ils ayent un Air ſolide & ſenſe quiy 
t: le deſſein toutefois de PAuteur a. quelque choſe 


de fi extraordinaire, qu'en ade la peine a les propoſer pour 


ſervir de modele a imiter. Il entreprend de louer les deux 
perſonnes les moins louables peut- etre qui ayent jamais Eto: . 
une femme qui perdit ſon pais par ſa Beaute, & par i Uſage qu'elle 
en ſit ; * homme le plus cruel-& le plus inhumain qui fut ja- 
mais. Ainſi il faut regarder ce deſſein comme un jeu d'eſprit. 
Car de louer une femme qui venoit d'embraſer ſon pais par le 
funeſte flambeau de ſon impudicite Cetoit- un deſſein peu raifon- 
nable.” Mais ce grand Homme Vexecute fi noblement, il a des 
Jentimens fi beaux en ce u 0 qu 2 dire que Ceſt ſon 
's panegyric and 
3 — upon Trajan; one's yo EE to 


- the dame objeftions; but the beſt laudatory oration extant is 


perhaps that of Cicero for Marcellus, wherein he returns thanks 
to Cæſar for the favor conferred upon his friend, and although 

that ſpeech was made upon the ſpot, yet for elegance of diction, 
— — politeneſs of compliment, and that 
required in affairs of this kind, it is ſyperior 

bo any thing remaining g of the ſort in all antiquity. 

7 (104) the three ſorts of good or bleſſings according to 
the diriſion of the peripatetics, internal, corporeal and exter- 


nal, the internal only, or thoſe of the mind, are properly _ 
truly laudable, the reſt become the ſubjects of praile not be 


cauſe/any one poſſeſſes them, but when Wes” 4 ied uſe of 
itt AW HER ſays in Terence, 


9 _— of, quin habeat que pride i in 7 dicuntur 


+ ph Patriam incolumem, amicos, "Genus, Cognatos, 
Divitias ? 


a 


Qu uti ſcit ei bona: illi qui non utitur recfs, mala. 


: Ale, be, Ea illuſtrious and beneficial to man- 


kind, and therefore _— ular, and more delightful in the 
recital, but others are chiefly advantageous to the poſſe ſſor, 
and therefore leſs gots orc agreable, although they 22 
aftoniſh the imagination : of the former ſort were the alenwof 
— of the latter thoſe of Cato. 

— There are two kinds of 


3 we tw” 


; —— any great perſons for their illuſtrious actions, ano- 


his eee e to thoſe of 


= 
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others, and this latter is the muſt uſeful and moſt agreeable. 
Such are the compariſons of Plutarch betwixt the moſt accom- 
pliſhed characters of Greece and Rome, as Theſeus and Ro- 
mulus, Numa and Lycurgus, Valerius Poplicola and Solon, 
Alcibiades and Coriolanus, Pericles and Fabius Maximus, Mar- 
cellus and Pelopidas, Annibal and Scipio, T. Flaminius and 
Philopæmon, Ariſtides and Cato, Timoleon and ZEmilius 


Paulus, Lyſander and Sylla, Eumenes and Sertorius, Cunon | 


and Lucullus, Ageſilaus and Pompey, Alexander and Czfar, 
Dion and Brutus, Demoſthenes and Cicero, Demetrius and 
Marc Antony. And in the literary world Rapin the jeſuit 


has with great judgment, and a true ſpirit of criticiſm, inſti- 


tated compariſons alſo betwixt Demoſthenes and Cicero, Ho- 
mer and Virgil, Livy and Thucydides, Plato and Ariſtotle; 
to which may be added Monſieur Blondel's compariſon be- 
twixt Pindar and Horace, uſually publiſhed with the others. 
By which method the merits of thoſe illuſtrious authors of an- 
tiquity are on in a more conſpicuous light, and end 
more eaſy for imitation. 

_ - (106): Some of the beſt editions read, Chio, here, betas 
withftandiog this the true reading is Ceo or Ceio, as it is in 
ſome others. For the iſle of Ceos, one of the Cyclades near 
the continent of Attica, now Zea, was the country of Simo+ 
nides, as we are aſſured by the teſtimony of Suidas. We 
muſt, be careful to diſtinguiſh this from another iſland very 
like it in name, Cea or Cos, now Zia on the Afiatic coaſt, 
adjacent to Caria, which was the country of Hippocrates 


Chios, now Scio, was ſtill a third iſle on the coaſt of Afia Mi. | 


nor, near Ionia, better known and larger than either of the 
others, eſpecially remarkable for being one of the ſeven one 
that contended for the honor of the birth of Homer. 


Smyrna, Rhodus, Colophon, Salamis, Chios, Argos, Athene. 


Cranon, where the ſcene is laid of the ſtory related here of Si. 
monides, is a town of Theſſaly, in that diviſion of it called 
Pelaſgiotis at the entrance into the pleaſant and delightful 
plains of Tempe, it has now the name of Ceres. This ſtory 
is told by Phædrus in elegant language, and makes the 


— 


24th fable of his 4th book, the moral there being to ſne—— 


that learned men are the peculiar care of heaven, to eee 
youth ; in the application to their ſtudies. 

(107) Antonius makes a tranfition from the two former 

rts of rhetoric, invention, and order or diſpoſition, to ſuch 
inſtructions as may aſſiſt the memory. But the faculty of me- 
mory is not more peculiar to rhetoric than to any other art or 
ſcience ; and is in itſelf a ſingle and diſtin art, ſeparated 
from all the reſt ; that artificial memory, which is here bor- 
rowed from the Greeks, and formed by common-places and 
ſymbols; ſeems to be of no uſe or afiftance whatever, _ 


* 


7 


too tedious an acquiſition to anſwer the purpoſe for which it i 
intended. Simonides indeed was very right in his obſervation, 
that order was a great help to memory; for nothing contri- 
butes ſo much to preſerve the remembrance of any thing as to 
divide it into parts, and to be guided by the arrangement of 
ſuch diviſion: but his invention of an. order in the common- 
places, and fictitious characters, and the artificial memory 
which he compoſed from thence, could, (I imagine with Ta- 
lon and others) be of no benefit Whatever to the memory, 
| "which is more readily excited by the proper ideas of the things 
themſelves, than by external and foreign images. Memory, 
which is the faculty and excellence of retaining things once 
perceived and known, and of repreſenting their ideas and 
images to the mind, is aſſiſted by three things, natural capa- 
city, learning, and exerciſe; and if a compariſon be made 
irt thele, nature claims the principal part and pre-emi- 
nence, practice the ſecond, and erudition the third; ſo that 
nature generates memory, learning educates it, and practice 
confirms and ſtrengthens it. But as to artificial memory, 
which Antonius explanes here with as great a degree of ex- 
plicit inſtruction, and as elegant language as that matter is 
capable of, it may perhaps be of advantage to ſome under- 


ſtandings, and ſuch as can, may follow the precepts here laid 


down : but the whole of it is juſtly and deſervedly treated 
with cenſure and ridicule by Fabius in the lith book, becauſe 
it is not only vain and uſeleſs, but alſo very laborious when we 
have a defire to learn any thing by heart, to invent and arrange 
fitious topics and characters: for by ſuch method the trouble 
of learning is doubled, for we are firſt to acquire the knowledge of 
the common; places and images, and then to adapt the ſentiments 
and expreſſions to them: add to this that the images pitched 
upon to repreſent things are not always the ſame with thoſe 
which the ſenſes have of thoſe things: and if any one, ſays 
he, ſhould have an inclination to conſtitute images to repre- 
ſent all the words which are in the pleadings againſt Verres, 
would not the flow of his language receive o neceſſity a great 

impediment and interruption from the double taſk of the me- 
 mory ? for how could the diſcourſe glide on or have any con- 
neQtion, if for every word you muſt have recourſe to the 
image annexed to it? He is therefore. of opinion, that the 
memory in judicial proceedings may receive a great benefit 
from two things, diſtribution and compoſition, for he who has 
made a juſt partition can never be at a loſs or miſtake in the order 
of the circumſtances, and a methodical compoſition will guide 
the memory by the ſeries of it. The French critie and editor 
of this treatiſe of Tully, Talon, or Talæus, in giving his ſen- 
_ timents upon this ſubject, ſays that diviſion and compoſition 
are nothing elſe but the order and method of logical arrange- 
ment; which is the only true- and natural way, that- 1s wo 


„ 
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Je& to any rule, of aſſiſting and ſtrengthening the memory: 
ſo that when we would commit to memory any oration, or part 
of an oration, we ſhould comprehend it under the form of a 
ſyllogiſm, and ſo occaſionally inſpect the order of the parts of 
ſuch ſyllogiſm : or when we would learn by heart any oration 
methodically compoſed, and regularly drawn up. from general 
principles to the reſpective parts compriſed under each. that 


we ſhould have recourſe to and perſue the method and diviſion - 


of ſuch parts: and that if there are any juſt and uſeful pre- 
cepts for the memory, they are thoſe which the logicians de- 
liver on the ſyllogiſm, and method, for what the Greeks have 
invented are only burdenſome to it, and by no means of an 
advantage. Ariſtotle, in his treatiſe on rhetoric, has m 
no mention of the memory, - either natural or artificial, be- 
cauſe it is not peculiar to that art, but common to many 
others. 65 | 
(108) The peroration, or concluſion, of this illuſtrious dia- 
Togue contained in the ſecond book, conſiſts of two parts, one 
wherein Antonius is thanked and commended for the principal 
| ſhare he has had in it, (which praiſes are to be referred to Ci- 
cero himſelf; the other, that wherein Craſſus is invited to 
make a diſſertation in the afternoon on the two remainin; 
of oratory, elocution and action. This whole 
abounds with inexplicable beauties of ſentiment and language, 
with examples as well as precepts of eloquence, ſo that we are 
not at all ſurpriſed at what an ingenious modern, Guarisi, in- 
forms us of, that on the diſcovery of theſe three books of 
Cicero on the complete Orator, eloquence, which had been 
buried for ſo many years, revived and floriſhed again with 
ſome of its priſtine ſplendor and dignity. One reaſon why 
the moderns have not carried oratory to that abſolute and con- 
ſummate point of perfection, which ſome few of the ancients 
arrived at, is the want of that iadefatigable induſtry and ap- 
plication to learning which was ſo conſpicuous in ſome of 
them, and more particularly in Cicero himſelf. To this there 
is a fine alluſion in the dialogue, on the cauſes of the cor- 


ruption of eloquence, by ſome attributed to Tacitus, and by 


others to Quintilian, S. 30. „ | 
&« Referam neceſſe. eff Arimum ad eam Diſciplinam, quad uſes 
e eos Oratores accepi mus, quorum infinitus Labor & quotidiana 
Meditatio, & in omni Genere ffudicrum Exercitationes, ip/orum 
etiam continentur libris. Notus eff vobis utique Ciceronis Liber 
qui Brutus inſcribitur, in cujus extremd. Parte (nam prior Comme- 
morationem veterum Oratorum habet, ſua Tnitia, ſuos Gradus, 
ſue Eloquentie welut quandam educationem refert," ſe apud 2 
Mucium Jus civile didicifſe; apud Philonem Academicum apu 
Diodorum Stoicum omnis Philoſaphie Partes penitus haut: negue 
his doctoribus contentum quorum ei Copia in Urbe contigerat, 
Achaiam quogue & Aan perrgrafſe, ut amnem onnium artium 
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Parietatem complecteretur. Itague hercule in libris Ciceronts &.. 
prehendere licer, non Geometrie, non Mufice, non Grammatice, 
nom denique ullius ingenua Artis Scientiam ei defuiſſi, Ille Dia- 
leice Subtihitatem ; ille moralis Partis Utilitatem ; ille Rerum 
motus Canſa/que cognovit. Ita enim oft, optimi viri, ita ex multa 
Eruditione, ex pluribus artibus, & omnium Rerum Scientia ex- 
endat & exuberat illa admirabilis Eloquentia, Neque Oratoris Vis 
e PFacultas, ficut ceterarum Rerum, anguſtis & brevibus Termi- 
nit clauditur e ſed is e Orator,” qui de omni quaſtione pulchre & 
ornate & ad perſuadendum apte dicere, pro dignitate rerum, ad uti- 
litatem temporum, cum voluptate audientium pelt. 

And yet to this induſtry there is in our own country greater 
encouragement than in any nation ſince the times when Athens 
and Rome were at the heighth of their power ; and the nature 
of our conſtitution affords the nobleſt opportunities for the ex- 
ertion of an orator's talents. For eloquence never floriſhed 
to a degree of perfection but in a free ſtate, and where the 
greateſt honors and univerſal influence attended it. This till 
continues to be the caſe in England, where we had lately the 
happineſs to ſee a great perſonage carried up to the moſt im- 
portant poſt in the adminiſtration by being the firſt orator in 
the kingdom, to whom his ſuperior eloquence gave that op- 
8 of which he made ſuch an illuſtrious i 4 to diſplay 

is other fingular abilities in the ſervice of his country. May 
the force of ſo great an example excite an ardor and ambitious 
emulation in our noble and ingenuous youths, that they may 
by the imitation of ſo excellent a pattern come up to the 
ſtandard and perfection of Grecian and Roman eloquence ! - 
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HEN I began to execute my de- 
ſign, brother Quintus, of relating 
and committing to. writing in this 

third PP that diſcourſe which. Craſſus held 


after the diſſertation of Antonius, bitter re remem- 


brance renewed in my mind an ancient concern 
and trouble, For that genius worthy of immor- 
tality, that humanity, that virtue was in L. Craſſus 
extinguiſhed by ſudden death, within. ten ten days | 
from that day which is taken up in this and the 
former book. For as ſoon; as he returned to 
Rome on the laſt day of the e ſbews and 
theatrical entertainments, he was put into a violent 
emotion by that oration which was reported to 
have been delivered by Phi ilippus in an aſſembly 
of the people, wherein it was aſſured he had de- 
clared,, That he muſt provide another council, 
that he could not e the affairs of the 


re- 


1 0 
1 
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republic with that ſenate: on the morrow being 
the ides of September, both he and a full ſenate 
came into the houſe on the call of Drufus. There, 

when Druſus had made many compliments a- 
gainſt Philippus, he reported to the ſenate in 
form that very circumſtance, whereby the conſul 
bad thrown ſuch a bitter invective upon that or- 
der, before an aſſembly of the people. Here, as 
I have often heard it agreed among judges of the 
moſt refined taſte, although this continually hap- 
pened to Craſſus, whenever he had delivered any 
thing more exquiſite than ordinary, that he was 
always thought never to have ſpoken better, yet 
by univerſal and unanimous conſent it was then 

determined, that all others had beep ever exceed - 
eld by Craſſus, but upon that day he had exceeded 
himſelf. For he deplored the misfortune and or- 
phanage of the ſenate; an order which was then 
ſtripping of its patrimony and hereditary dignity, 


_ . as it were by ſome plundering villain, by the very 


conſul whoſe duty it was to act the part of a kind 
parent towards it, or a truſty guardian : nor was it 
truly to be wondered at, if he who baniſhed all 
order of government by his own profligate coun- 
ſels, ſhould divorce thoſe of the ſenate from the in- 
| tereſt of the republic to which they were united. 


When he had applied theſe incendiary expreſſions, 


-which were in the nature of firebrands to Philip- 
_ pus, who was a man of violence, as well as of 
eloquence, and eaſily kindled into all the vigor of 
oppoſition, the other could not bear any longer, 
but burſt forth into a furious flame, and reſolved 
to reſtrain Craſſus from ſuch language, by ſeizing 
5 F | upon 


0 3531 


vpon "is effects as ſecurities for his good behayiour. 
On which occaſion, and on the very ſpot, man I 
things are reported to have been expreſſed by 


Crafſus with a moſt noble ſpirit and more than 


2 — Dm 


"human grandeur, when he denied the conſular 
power to be in force in that perſon who would 
not allow him to poſſeſs the ſenatorian dignity : 


Do you ? who, when you thought the general authority 
of the whole ſenatorian order entruſted to you as 4 
pledge, yet per fidiouſly deſtroyed. it in the view of the 


Roman people, imagine that I can poſſibly. be. terrified 


by ſuch petty forfeitures as thoſe. ? Jt is not in your 
power by ſuch ſeizures to bind up Craſſus to filence: 
to effeft that you muſt cut out this tongue; which if it 
was even torn up by the roots, flill the free ſpirit of 
7 very breath would confound your licentiouſneſs; 115 
(2) It appeared that a multitude of other things 
were then uttered by him with the moſt vehement 


contention of mind, and exertion of ſtrength and 


ſpirits; and that opinion of his, which paſſed into 
2 reſolution of the ſenate in a full houſe, was ex» 
preſſed by him with the utmoſt ornament and dig- 


nity of language, to give the greater ſatisfaction 
to the Roman people, That the wiſdom of the 


ſenate and their fidelity to the truſt repoſed i in them 
had never failed on any of the great emergencies of 


the republic; and he was preſent (as is evident from 


the records of the ſenate drawn up by authority) at 


the entering it upon the roll. This however was 


the laſt ſtrain and ſwan· like note of that divine o- 


rator; of which as it were in expectation, after his 


death we came into the ſenate · houſe, that we might 
trace any veſtige. of ** and even behold the very 
10 2 - place 
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Flite unn he aſt ſtood forth to ſpeak. Bot 
we heard that he was ſeized at the time with a pain 
in his fide while he was ſpeaking, which threw him 

| into a copious ſweat : after this ſymptom he was 
| fituck with a chillneſs, and returned home in a fe- 
ber, and died the ſeventh day of wpleurify. 3O + 
> | how fallacious is the hope Q mortal, how frail | 
| is our condition, and how infignificant all our am- 
bitious efforts ! which are often broken and thrown 
down in the middle of their courſe, and over- 
| whelmed in the voyage even before they can ob- 
| rain a fight of the harbor! For fo long as the life 
of Craſſus was perplexed with the toils of ambi- 
' rior tion, during all that time he was more illuſtrious 
for the performance” of private duties, and the 
praiſes due to his genius, than for any benefit he 
reaped from his greatneſs, or for the dignified 
faule which he bore in the republic. But the firſt 
year which, after a diſcharge of all the honofable 
| bffices of the ſtate; opened to him the entrance to 
ſupreme authority by univerſal conſent, the fame 
proved deſtructive of all his hopes, and ruined all 
| His future ſchemes of life by death. This was a 
5 melancholy circumſtance to his friends, a'grievous 
| Ealaraity'to' his Country, and 4 piercing affliction 
| to all the virtuous part of mankind*: bur ſuch mi- 
ſerable accidents enſued in the common wealth, 
that life does hot appear to me to have been taken 
ay from IL. Craſſus by the immortal gods as 2 
| Poniſhmetir; but death to have been beſtowed as a 
bleſling. He did not live to behold the flames of | 
war blazing i in Italy, nor the ſenate — under 
A *** or the leading 
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ol the city guilty of tlie fab beer © Sichen, nor 
the affliction of his daughter, nor the baniſhment | 
of his ſon-in law, not the moſt lamentable flight | 
of C. Matius, nor chat laughter after his return 
of all that had then ever happened the moſt cruel, 
dor finally chat city deformed in every particular, 
wherein While it continued in the moſt floriſhing S 
ſtate, he had by Mr the-pro-piminenes: over all © 
others in glory. 

3. But ſince I have in contemplation hiv : 
upon the power and viciſſitude of fortune, my 
diſcourſe ſhall not deviate too far, but be-confined 
_ almoſt to the very perſonages who are contained 
in this dialogue, which we have begun to relate. 
For who would not call that of L. Craſſus a haps - 
py death, which has been often lamented by mul. 
titudles, when he recalls to mind the exit of thoſe 
very perſons with whom he then held as it were 
his laſt converſation ? For we preſerve it in re- 
membrance, that Q. Catulus, a man diſtinguiſh» 
ed in every ſort of glory, when he entreated not 
the ſecurity of his former fortune but baniſhment - 
and flight, was forced to deprive himſelf of life. 
Before this had that illuſtrious head of M. Anto- 
nius, by whom the heads of fo many citizens had 
been preſerved, been fixed upon the very roſtra 
where he had ſo ftrenuouſly defended the repub- 
lie when conſul, and which he had adorned with 
imperial trophies when cenſor. - Not far from _ 
his, was expoſed the head of C. Julius, with that 
of his brother L. Julius villaiicuſly betrayed by-: 
a Tuſcan client in breach of all the rights of patro- | 
mage and Hoſpitliry 3 ſo that he who did not behold. 
2 3 ſuch 
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ſuch circumſtances PRES juſtly be thought to have 
1 prolonged- his life during the exiſtence of the 
: commonwealth, and 40 have expired with the con- 
ſtitution of his country; He neither beheld his 
5 near relation P. Craſſus, a man of rhe greateſt 


ppirit lain by bis own hand, nor ſaw the image 


of- Veſta (3) ſprinkled with the blood of the 
high-prieſt his collegue: to which afffictions 
(ſuch were his inclinations to his country) even 
the cruel death of C. Carbo, his greateſt enemy, 
would have been an — grief. He did 
not behald the horrible and miſerable calamities 
of thoſe youths ho had devoted themſelves to 

_Erallus,, of whom C. C. Cotta, whom he had left 
in a floriſhing condition, was a few days after the 
death of Craſſus driven from his office of tribun 


through popular Prejudice, : and not many months 


W 


who. had felt the effects of the 4a ATE fury, 


attempted in his, tribunſhip to ſtrip them with 
whom he had lived in the-greateſt - familiarity of 


all their honors; who, when | he// floriſhed to the 
'- higheſt pitch and-glory of eloquence, had his life 


taken away by the ſwords and a puniſhment was 
appointed for his raſhneſs, not without the great 
dettiment of the republic. I am indeed of opi- 
nion that 50, Craſſus, received as well your 
birth as your death, in ſo, vigorous an age and 
at ſo opportune a ſeaſon, from the peculiar actcof 
divine. "3 ph IE for Gs ann was the 
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ſime fortune, if any, which vindicated" you from 


fo atrocious a death, had compelled you to have 


been a ſpectator of the ruins of your country: 
nor had only the dominion of ill-defigning men 


been an afffiction to you, but even the victory of 3 


thoſe who had the beſt intentions, on account of 


the fury or "civil maſſacre _ was intermingled 2 


with F 


r 


99 eatathltjes Uf heſe great men, the fates of 


4. Indeed en rele; brothel 9 upon : 


whom I have already mentioned, and thoſe which 


we ourſelves have felt-and endured through a ſin- 
gular and incredible love to our country, your 
ſentiments uſually appear to me to be founded in 


wiſdom and truth;who have ever recalled me from 


all contention and animoſity incurred- by ftate af- 


fairs, on account of {6 many and fo violent and | 


ſuch precipitate” and ſudden accidents as have hap- 
pened to the moſt illuſtrious perſons, and ſuch 
men as were an ornament to humanity. But be- 
cauſe we cannot poſſibly put affairs Into their for- 


mer ſituation, and the fame ſtate as if nothing ; 


had been done, and our extreme toils are com- 


penſated and mitigated by extreme Btbry, let us 


perſevere in the uſe of thoſe conſolations, which 


are not only pleaſant to us when troubles” are ſet- 


tled into tranquillity, but alſo falutary while they 
continue; and let us deliver as a memorial to 


poſterity the remaining and almoſt the Taff dif- 
courſe of L. Craſſus; and let us N . the gra- 
titude to him which he fo juſtly: merited, although. 


in terms by no means equal to his genius, yer to 
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of us, when he reads the di s of Plato {6 
_ admirably written, in almoſt all of which the cha- 
racter of Socrates is drawn, who does not, al- 
though the manner of thoſe writings is ſo divine, 
however ſuſpect ſomething ſtill greater of him on 
whoſe account they are compoſed: which is alſo 
our requeſt, not indeed to you, who attribute to 
us perfection in all things, but to others who ſhall 
take this treatiſe into their hands, that they would 
entertain a higher conception of ſomething more 
iUuſtrious in L.. Craſſus than we are able to ex- 
preſs. For we Who were not preſent at this dia- 
logue, and to whOm C. Cotta delivered only the 
topics and ſenſe of this diſſertation, have endea- 
vored to ſhadow out in their converſation a ſketch 
of that peculiar kind of language, which we knew 
to be natural to each of theſe orators, But if 
any perſon (hall be induced by the vulgar opi- 
nion, to think either r. Antonius to have been more 
jejune, or Craſſus more « copious than that manner 
of eloquence e which [ have deſcribed in each; he 
will be among the number of thoſe, who. either 
never heard theſe great men, or have not a.capa- 
city to be competent judges. For each of them 
had (as 1 have explaned before) as well a pre- 
eminence, over all others in ſuperior application 
arid: genius, and learning, as a perfection in their 
reſpective kinds of eloquence; for this ornamental 
part of oratary was neither de fective i iy — 
dor redundant i in a Craſſus, | 

5. As, ſoon therefore as they a „ 
before” noon, and repoſed themſelves a; little, 


# — {aid: that he ohms made this obſerva- 


tion, 
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| tion, that Craſſus employed all the time about the 
middle of the day, in the moſt earneſt and atten· ; 
tive meditation; and that he himſelf, who was 
perfectly acquainted with the countenance al 


ſumed whenever he had occaſion to > ſpeak i in pub- | 
5 lic, and the nature of his looks when he was in- | 
\ tent in contemplation, and had often remarked "n 
| them in cauſes of the greateſt importance, came. | 
| on purpoſe, while the reſt were aſleep, into the j 
. ſtudy wherein Craſſus had lain down on a couch | 
prepared for him; and that as ſoon as he per- i 
: ceived him to be fixed in a thoughtful poſture, lf | 
he immediately. retired, and that almoſt two hours | h 
; paſſed i in that filence. Afterwards when they all, | : 
the time of the day being now, verged to the af- | þ 
ö N ternoon, waited upon Craſſus, Well Craſſus, ſays il 
Julius, ſhall 77e go and take our ſeats? though i 
. we only come to put you in mind, and not to de- 9 
mand the performance, of your promiſe. Then l ; 
: Craſſus, What then; do you imagine that I have [| 
ö the he effrontery to think I can poſſibly lie any longer 
- under an obligation to ſuch friends as you, eſpe- | g 0 
. eially in a buſineſs of this nature? What place | 
i then do you pitch upon, ſays the other? Does i 
the middle of the wood ſuit your inclination? for „ 9 
1 that is the moſt ſhady and cool. Very well, re- Pl 
. plies 0 Craſſus, and there is in that ſpot a ſeat, not i 
: inconvenient for this diſcourſe of ours. When il 


the reſt of the company had declared this to be 
agreeable, they went into the wood, and ſar down 
: there with the utmoſt expectation of attention. 
Then Craſſus (4), As well the influence of your 
authority y and friendſhip, as the ready eee 
2 of 


1 

of Antonius, have, ſays he taken from me all li- 
berty of refuſal, though I had the beſt reaſons in 
the world to excuſe me: and yet in the partition 
of this diſſertation” betwixt us, when he aſſumed 
to himſelf the part of ſpeaking upon thoſe things 
which were neceſſary for the orator, and left to 
me the taſk of explaning the ornaments which 
they admit of, he divided matters which are in 
their nature incapable (5) of ſeparation : for as 
every oration conſiſts of the. ſubje&-matter and 
the language ; neither can the language find any 
place if you take away the ſubje&-marter, nor 
the ſubject- matter receive any illuſtration if you 
withdraw the language. And indeed the great 
perſons of antiquity comprehending ſomething of 
ſuperior magnificence in their ideas, appear to 
me to have obtained a clearer and deeper inſight 
into the nature of things than that to which the 
utmoſt ken of our intuitive knowlege can poſſibly 
penetrate ; who aſſerted that all theſe things upon 
the face of the earth, and thoſe above, and thoſe 
beneath it, formed one general ſyſtem, and were 
linked together in ſtrict © union by one and the 
ſame power, and one principle of univerſal har- 
mony in nature: for there is no order of things 
which can either, if forcibly ſeparated from the 
reſt, of itſelf preſerve a permanent exiſtence, or 
without which the reſt can, if that be wanting, 
by any poſſfibility maintain rcp DIE 550 eter- 
nal duration. 

6. But, if this be rer be too ex- 
tenſtve for the comprehenſion of human ſenſe and 
underſtanding, -yet that aſſertion of Plato is true, 

| 2. which 


[ 361 1 
which you, Catulus, are certainly acquainted 
with, That all ce le learning of theſe liberal and 


refined arts is linked together in one bond of ſo- 
ciety: for when the power of that reaſon, where- 


by the cauſes and events of things are known, is 


once thoroughly diſcerned, a certain miraculous 


agreement and harmony in all the ſciences is diſ- 
covered. Bur, if this too appear to be too deep 
a reſearch for the penetration of our capacities, 
who are proſtrate on the earth, that however cer- 


tainly it becomes our duty to know and remem- 
ber, which we have embraced from choice, which 
we id "or which we have undertaken. For elo- 


— — 


ing, is one and the ſame, into ee tracts or 
regions of debate it may be carried: for whether 


the ſubject of diſſertation be the nature of the 
heavens, or of the earth; whether of the divine | 
or human powers; whether from an inferior, or 


from an equal or from a ſuperior place; whether 
to impel mankind, or to inſtruct, or to deter, or 
to incite, or to turn back, or to inflame, or to 
mitigate z whether to a ſmall company, or to a 
large aſſembly; whether among ſtrangers, or with 
your friends, or by yourſelf, the language is in- 


deed deduced by ſeparate rixulets, but from n 


more than one fountain : and wherever it directs 
Its courſe i it is attended by the ſame equipage and 
enfigns of ornament. But, ſince we are over- 
powered by opinions, not only thoſe of the valgar, 
but thoſe alſo of men of flight erudition, who treat 
of theſe matters, which they have not capacity to 

com- 
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comprehend in their entire ate, with leſs difh- 
eulty when they; are. divided apd forced aſunder; 
ad 8 ſever the language from the ſentiments, 

Uke che ſeparation, of the body from the foul, 
neither, of which things can be effected without 
deſtruction; I will not undertake 1 in this diſcourſe 
more than the taſk which is impoſed upon me: 
1 will oply ſignify briefly, that neither the orna- 
ments. of language can be deviſed without the 
partition, and expreſſion of the ſentiments, nor 
can any ſentiment have perſpicuity without the il- 
Iuftration of language. But before I attempt to 
toych upon thoſe things whereby. J think an ora- 
tion is beaytified, and illuminated, 1 will ſhortly 
propoſe. my on ſentiments 8 ming the uni. 
verlal nature of eloguence.. | 

7+. There is 09. 0ature (in wy opinion). which 
does ges not comprehend i in its kind many things diſ- 
fimilar among themſclves, to which. however a 
Geilar, praiſe may. be attributed with propriety. 
Fox ve both perceive many things by the ear, 
: which. although they charm us with their ſounds, 
yer there is often. ſuch a variation in them, that | 
what we hear laſt, appears, to. be the moſt. d. 
lüghtful: and. almoſt innumerable e⸗ ö 
collected by the eye, which captivate us in ſuch a 
manner as to adminiſter ſatisfaction to the ſame 
ſenſe in different kinds; and pleaſures that bear 
vo ſort of reſemblance to each other entertain the 
reſt of the ſenſes, to ſuch a degree that it be- 
comes difficult to determine which affords the 
moſt exquiſite enjoyment. And. the ſame thing 
100 is obſeryable in the hs, of nature, WY - 


* 
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— 9” EY Sculpture is 2 ſingle 


art, in which Myro, Polycletus, and Lyſippus 


were eminent; who all executed in a manner dif- 


| ferenc from each other, but in ſuch perſectiom 


that you could wiſh none of them to be different 
from that manner which was peculiar to himſelf. 
The art and buſineſs of painting is one ſingle 
thing, and yet the ſtyle of Zeuxis, that of Aglao- 
Phon, and that of A 


have been deficient in any excellence of their pro- 
feſſion. And if this be wonderful, and yet true 
in theſe, as it were mute arts, how much more 
admirable is it n oratory and in language? which 
although it be of the fame ſentiments 
and the ſame words, yet admits of the wideſt dif- 
ſimilitudes; not in that degree of diſtinction that 
ſome are worthy of blame and others of commen- 
dation, but that thoſe who apparently merit praiſe, 


deſerve it however in quite a different kind. / And 
this may principally be diſeerned in the poets, 


who have the neareſt affinity to orators, how 
diſtinẽt from each other are Ennius, Pacuvius, 
and Accius: how among the Greeks AEſchylus, 
Sophocles and Euripides; although an almoſt 
equal praiſe may be attributed to them all in a 
different kind of writing. Now behold and con- 
template thoſe men whoſe faculty is the ſubject 
of our preſent enquiry, what a wide diſtinction 
there is between the natural and acquired quali- 
fications of orators. 1 ſocrates poſſeſſed a ſweet- 
neſs of elocution, Lyſias à ſubtilty, Hyperides a 
ſmartneſs of * ching a ſonorous 
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Man- 
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les are extremely different 
in themſelves, and yet none of theſe appear to 
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* of eloquence, and Demoſthenes a forcible 


energy which of theſe was not excellent? yet 
ich of them bote a reſemblanee to any but 
hinſett?; Africanus had a majeſty, Lælius a 


Fn 1 


ſmoothneſs of language, Galba an aſperity, Carbo 


fornething. fluent and of harmonious cadence: 
which of theſe was nat an orator of the firſt rank 
in thoſe times? . and yet every one maintained 


to himſelf. 913. 3 10 nen „ rer ; 
8. But why de 1 ſcarch into remote antiqui 


for examples, when I can make uſe of chen are 
alive: ar preſent? What was ever more delight- 


fabits the ear his ithe:lavguage:(6) of Catulus ? 
whichiis-of ſuch purity, that he appears to be al- 
moſt! fingular in the elegance of his latinity: and 
of ſuch weight, that a peculiar dignity 'is how- 
even blended with every polite and graceful ac- 
camphbment. :; What need of many words 2 


when I hear him I am indeed wont to form a 


judgment that whatever you could add, or change, 


er takę away, would vittate and prove a detriment 
10 bis. diſcourſe. What has our friend Cæſar 


done? has he not imported a new! kind of, ras 
toy, andebrought. into rep an almoſt ſingular 
maunet of eloquence? Who had ever, befides 
Linn She talent of treatigg tragical circumſtances 


id almoſt a eomie way; ſuch as are ſerious with 
pleaſanfry, ſuch as are folemn with humour, ſuch 


a5 are adapted to thel bar with a: grace peculiar 
to the ſtage. and im ſuch a method that neither 
s the jocular Kyle excluded by the” magnificence 


af the PE nor is the importance of the: mat- 
nl ter 


that rank by a diſtinet manner of e peculiar 


1 


Hah. 
ter diminiſhed; by the facetioufneſs. Lo, here 


are two preſent almoſt of an age Sulpięius and 


Cotta: what is ſo, unlike as they are one to an- 
other? What is ſo excellent in their Kit S. ns 
refined, and ſubtil, explaning circumſtances t 


a propriety and aptitude of expreſſion entwel E 


own, always ſticks cloſe to his cauſe, and as he 


with the approbation of the judge, he fixes: his 


application and directs his diſcourſe to that point, 
deſerting the reſt of his arguments: but Sulpi- 
cius has the boldeſt vehemence of ſpirit, the filleſt 
and moſt exalted voice, the utmoſt exertion of 
all the powers of action, and the moſt conſum- 
mate dignity of motion, as well as extreme co- 
piouſneſs and majeſty of expreſſion, ſo that he 
alone appears to be ſingularly formed by nature, 
and perfectly nnen in all the ea 
of an orator. 

9. I now return to Sd { +; chord 
has ever been ſuch a compariſon made betwixt us, 


that we are conſidered in a ſort of rivalſhip,. and 
the opinion to be formed of us is a topic of de- 


bate in common converſation) what is ſo diſſimilag | 
as the manner of Antonius in ſpeaking and m 


own? whereas he is ſuch an orator that nothing 
can poſſibly be ſuperior to him in excellence: and 
I (although I am aſhamed of myſelf on ſuch'oc- 
caſions) have yet in preference to others the ho- 
nor to be admitted ro a compariſon with him: 
Do you obſerve what diſtinguiſhes the mannet of 
Antonius? It is bold, vehement, full of emotion 


and ac ation, fortified hefardiand; u guarded in 
voſt: 
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every * of the cauſe, ſpirited, acute, explicit, 
dwelling upon every circumſtance; retreating with 
honor, perſuing with eagerneſs, terrifying, ſuppli- 
eating with the moſt conſummate variety of lan- 
guage, yet no ſatiety to the ear: bur as co myſelf, 
whatever my abilities in ſpeaking may be, (fince I 
appear to you to maintain ſome rank) they are how- 
ever certainly very different in their kind from 
his: what my talents are it becomes not me to 
ſay on this account, becauſe every one is leaſt 
known to himſelf, and it is extremely difficult for 
any perſon to form an opinion of his own capa- 
city : but yet the diſſimilitude may be perceived 
both from the mediocrity of my action, and from 

this, that I uſually conclude in the fame track in 
which I firſt ſet out; and that the choice of words 
is to me matter of greater diligence and concern 
and anxiety than that of the ſentiments, being 
afraid that if my language ſhould be a little ob- 


ſolete, it may appear unworthy of the ſilence and 


S ore, If there be almoſt innumer- 


expectation of the audience. But if in us who 
are preſent there be ſuch remarkable diſſimili- 
rades, ſuch circumſtances as are manifeſtly pecu- 
liar to every one, and in all this variety the better 
is diſtinguiſhed from the worſe by the faculty ra- 
ther than by the ſpecies, and every thing is praiſe- 
worthy that is perfect in its kind; what do you 
imagine mult be the caſe if we ſhould be inclined 
to compriſe all the orators that any where exiſt 
of ever exiited ? would it not happen that almoſt 
as many kinds of eloquence as orators would be 
_ diſcovered? From which diſputation of mine this 
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be formed into an art wh the fame precephs "06d 
one fingle method of inſtruction. Which is not 


ſo; and this muſt be conſidered as a matter 
which requires extreme diligence in thoſe Wh 
have the conduct and education of youth, to wha 


the natural genius of each ſeems principally to ſead 
and incline him. For we fee that from the ſame 
{ſchool of the moſt conſummate 'arriſts and maſters 


in their reſpective kinds, there have iſſued pupils 


very unlike each other yet all praife-worthy ; be- 
cauſe the inſtruction of the teacher has been adap- 


ted to every perſon's natural genius: of which the 
principal and moſt remarkable example (to mit 


other ſciences) is that ſaying of Iſocrates, a maſter 
of ſingular eminence, That he was wont to make 
uſe of the ſpurs to ns, but on the contrary 
the reins to The. 


who heſitated and was baſhful to too great a de- 


gree: nor did he effect in them any reſemblance to 


each other, but gave to the one ſuch an addition, 
and retrenched from the other ſo much Tuperfluity, 


as to form both to that perfection which was com- 


patible with the natural genius of each. 


10. I thought it neceſſary to premiſe theſe parti- 


culars, that if every propoſition of mine did not ex- 
actly rally with the ſtudies of you all, and that 


peculiar manner of ſpeaking which each of you. 


approved moſt, you might be ſenſible that! Co 
ſed 


TE, 


for he reſtraĩned the 
one who was apt to — all bounds in the 
boldneſs of his expreſſions : and incited the other | 
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ſed that character Cer of eloquence which, I myſelf 
think moſt worthy of approbation. Theſe mat- 
ters therefore of which Antonius has treated ſo ex- 
plicitly are to receive the force of action and elo- 
cution from the orator, in ſome certain manner. 
And what manner of ſpeaking can be better (for 
I will conſider action by and by) than that where- 
by we ſpeak with latinity, with perſpicuity, with 
grace and ornament, and with aptitude and con- 
gruity to the ſubject in agitation ?.. And I do not 
imagine any account is expected from me of the 
two former, purity and clearneſs of language: 
for we attempt not to make him a ſpeaker who is 
ignorant of his mother-tongue ; nor can we hope 
that he who is unable to ſpeak grammatically can 
ever ſpeak gracefully; nor indeed that he who 
cannot ſpeak ſo as to be underſtood, ſhould ever 
be able to ſpeak ſo as to be admired. Let us 
therefore relinquiſh ( 7 ) theſe matters which are 
Jo eaſy of attainment, though ſo neceſſary in prac- 
tice: for the one is taught in ſchool-learning and 
the rudiments. of children; the other is in con · 
ſtant application for this reaſon, that what every 
perſon ſays may be underſtood: which we per- 
ceive to be indeed a neceſſary, but however the 
leaſt qualification of an orator, But all elegance 
of language though it receive a poliſh from the 
ſcience of grammar, is yet augmented by the read- 
ing of the orators and the poets: for thoſe of old 
who did not yet poſſeſs the talent of adorning 
their language, have ſtill almoſt all an excellence 
in their * * they who are accuſtomed to 
W . | their 
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their ſtyle cannot expreſs themſelves - otherwiſe 
than with latinity, if they were.defirous to do it. 
Nor yet muſt we make uſe of ſuch of their words 


as are gone into deſuetude, and have no place in 


modern converſation, unleſs ſometimes for the 
ſake of ornament, and. ſparingly, . in a manner 
which I will explane ; but he who is ſtudious and 
much. converſant with ancient writers, will make 
ſuch uſe of common expreſſions, as always to 
chuſe thoſe which are the moſt proper to be ſe- 
lected. 

11. And in WS to tacks with latinity, we 
maſt nge only take care to throw out ſuch words 
as no body can juſtly find fault with; and to pre- 
ſerye the conſtruction by proper caſes, and tenſes, 
and genders, and numbers, that there may be no- 
thing confuſed, or diſagreeing, or pre ſterous; 
but alſo the tongue, and the breath, and the ſound 
of the voice itſelf muſt come under a proper re- 
gulation. I. would not have the, letters pro- 
nounced with too much affectation, nor rendered 
obſcure through negligence : I would not have 


the words iſſue forth ſcarcely articulated without 


expreſſion or ſpirit, I would not have them infla- 
ted, as if they were attended with a difficulty of 


6 breathing : for I do not yet ſpeak of thoſe things 


in the voice which relate to action, but this which 
appears to me to belong to che Pronunciation. 
For there are certain faults which every one is. de- 
ſirous to avoid, as à too delicate and effeminate 
tone of voice, or one that ĩs out of all compals 


harſh and grating, There is alſo a fault which 
emmy icon | ome 
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ſome induſtriouſiy . to attain: a ruſtical und 


broad pronunciation is agreable to ſome, that 
their language may ſeem to retain more of anti- 


_ quity if they give it that tone; as L. Cotta, an 
acquaintance of yours, Catulus, appears to me to 
e a delight in the broadneſs of his ſpeech, and 
rough ſound of his voice; and to think his 
Shrafes will ſeem to be of theold faſhion if they have 

2 manifeſt ruſticity. But I am delighted with 
your harmony and ſweetneſs; 1 omit that of 


your language, which is the principal: but that 


reaſon introduces, learning teaches, exerciſe both 
- . of reading and ſpeaking confirms : but 1 mean 
that ſweetneſs of Pronunciation which indeed as 
among the Greeks it was peculiar to the Athe- 


mans, ſo in the Latin tongue it is chiefly remark- 


able (8) in this city. At Athens learning among 
the Athenians themſelves Has long ago been en- 


tirely neglected: that city only continues to be the 


manſion of the politer ſtudies which the citizens 
do not cultivate, but foreigners enjoy captivated 
in a manner with the very name and authority of 


4 the place : yet ſtill any illiterate Athenian will 
ave an evident ſuperiority over the Aſiatics of 


moſt profound erudition, not in his lan guage 
but in the harmonious Pronunciation of it, and 
the x very ſound'of his voice, and though he can- 


not ſpeak ſo well ſhall ſpeak more delightfully. 


Our countrymen ſtudy grammar leſs than thoſe 
of Latium, yet out of all your city acquaintance 
who have the leaſt tincture of literatu re, there is 
. one who would not have the advantage {over 


. Q. 
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Q. Valerius of Sora the moſt learned of all their 
magiſtrates i in the modulation of the voice, the 
very preſſure of the lips and ane mender | 
of articulation. . 
12. Wherefore as es een of vole 
peculiar to the Roman race and city, wherein no- 
thing can poſſibly be offenſive or diſagreeable, nos 
thing be liable to animadverſion, nothing ſound 
like or ſavor of a ſtranger, let us perſue this tone 
and let us not only learn to avoid the aſperity of 
ruſtic but the novelty of foreign pronunciation. 
Indeed when J hear my wife's mother, Lælia, (9) 
(br women more eafily preſerve the ancient lan: 
guage Uncorrupred, becauſe not having experience 
of the converſation of a multitude of people, they 
always retain what they have learned in its primi- 
tive purity) I give her ſuch attention that I imas 
gine myſelf liſtening to Plautus or Nævius: the 
very tone of her voice has that rectitude and ſim: 
plicity, that there appears nothing of oſtentation 
or Imitation in it: from whence I form a judg 
ment that her father, and her anceſtors ſpoke in 
like manner; not with aſperity, as he whom I men-. 
tionedʒ not with a broad, nor ruſtie, nor too open 
but a cloſe, and equal, and ſmooth pronunciation. 
Wherefore our friend Cotta, whoſe broad manner 
of ſpeaking ydu, Sulpieius, ſometimes imitate; ſo 
28 to drop the letter Iota and to pronounce an E 
too fully, does not ſeem to me to reſemble ches. 
ancient orators but the modern plough- men. Here 
when Sulpieius himſelf bad laughed, 1 will AR 
Jays: an in . a | mayher, that 
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ſome of your own faults. I wiſh we may, replies 
the other, for that is the very thing we want; and 
if you perform that part, I am of opinion we ſhall 
to day be cured of many defects. But, ſays Craſ- 
ſus, I cannot cenſure you, Sulpicius, without being 
in danger of the ſame myſelf; becauſe Antonius 
has declared that you had a perfect reſemblance of 
me. Then the other, But whereas the ſame per- 
ſon adviſed us to imitate thoſe things which were 
moſt ' conſpicuous in every one; this makes me 
afraid that I have copied nothing from you but 
the ſtamping (10) of your foot, and a few parti- 
cular expreſſions, and perhaps a little of your 
action. Therefore, ſays Craſſus, I find no fault 
with what you have caught from me leaſt I ſhould 
ridicule myſelf: (but you have taken more and 
greater things of mine than you mention) but con- 
cerning thoſe things which are evidently your own, 
or expreſſed by imitation from any third perſon, I 

ſhall give you a word of advice as often as appar 
tunity ſhall remind me of them. 

13. Let us therefore paſs over the dane of 
ſpeaking the Latin tongue in its purity; which are 
delivered in puerile inſtructions, and brought to 
perfection by refined knowlege and rational learn- 
ing or by the habit of daily and domeſtic conver- 
lation, and confirmed by books and the reading of 
tze ancient orators and the poets. Nor let us 

dell long upon that other topic, ſo as to make a 
diſſertation upon the means of acquiring a me- 
chod of ſpeaking ſo as to be underſtood : that (11) 
s of ſpeaking with latinity, in words of common 
uſage, and en as demonſtrate with * the 
£34 things 
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things we VET" Ggnify and declare, without am- 


2 of pc poor or language, the periods not 
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terruption, nor che Smilies tranſlated from other 
matters carried to a vaſt exte! extent, nor the ſentiments 


diſſipated and incoherent, nor the order of time i 


prepoſterouſly reverſed, nor the perſons confuſed, 
nor the arrangement diſturbed: what need of 
many words? this whole affair is ſo eaſy, that it 
often appears aſtoniſhing to me, when there is 


more difficulty in underſtanding what the advo - 
cate would expreſs, than if the client himſelf who 
employs the advocate was to ſpeak in his own 


buſineſs : for the perſons themſelves who bring 
cauſes to us, give us in general ſuch inſtructions, 
that you would not deſire any thing to be deliver 


ed in a plainer manner: but as ſoon as Fufius, as” 
Pomponius who is of the ſame age with yourſelves, 


begins to-open. the ſame caſes, they are not to me 
equally intelligible, : unleſs I lend an uncommon 
degree of attention: their oration is ſo confu- 
ſed, ſo void of diſpoſition. and order, that there 
is no one part placed before another; ſuch a mul - 
titude of words, and thoſe ſo unuſual, that lan- 
guage, which ought to throw a light upon circum- 
ſtances, involves them in obſcurity and darkneſs; 
and has ſuch an effect, that they ſeem in ſpeaking 
to be in a manner interrupted by their own noiſe. 
But, if it is agreable, ſince I hope | theſe obſerya-. 
tions may ſuffice upon a ſubje& which muſt cer- 
tainly appear troubleſome and diſtaſteful to you of 
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males: 'whice" is marrer _ foiriewhar _— 
nicety and curioſity. 

14. But 618.0600 ee 3 ends 10 un- 
a that had other bufineſs, are to hear 
you; who indeed might be induced (I form the 
conjecture from myſelf) to neglect all other con- 
cerns to follow you and os the utmoſt at- 
tention: ſo elegant is your diſcourſe upon unplea- 
fant, ſo copious upon Arthas ſo new upon com- 
mon ſubjects. Theſe two parts indeed, ſays he, 
Antonius, which I have run over or rather almoſt 
- paſſed by, chat of ſpeaking with latinity, and that 
of perſpicuity, are eaſy to be treated of: thoſe 
which remain are magnificent, intricate, diverſi- 
fyed, important, wherein are contained every thing 
that is admirable in genius, and praiſe-worthy in 
eloquence. For no body ever admired an orator 
for ſpeaking good Latin: if it is otherwiſe they 
ridicule him; and not only think he has no pre- 
tenſions to oratory, but none even to humanity. 
No body ever extolled him in words expreſſive of 
Praiſe, who ſpoke in ſuch a manner that they who 
were preſent: underftood what he ſaid ; but de- 
ſpiſed him who was not able to effect ir. Who is 
_ It then that can raiſe terror in the human breaſt ? 
What ſpeaker do men behold with aſtoniſhment ? 
Who cauſes their exclamations ? Whom do they 
conſider as a deity, if I may be allowed the ex- 
preſſion, amongſt mortals ? Thoſe who ſpeak di- 
ſtinctly, and explicitly, and with copiouſneſs, who 
Hluminate their ſubject by the choice of circum- 
ſtances and expreſſions, who form their language 
into a ſpecies of numbers, and give it a delightful 


turn 
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turn and harmonious cadence : this is to peaks, © 
according to my phraſe, gracefully : Thoſe alſo 

who manage fo as ever to ſupport the dignities of 
characters and ſubjects, merit that peculiar kind 
of praiſe, which I term aptitude and congruity.. 
Antonius denied that he had ever beheld any yet 
- who o ſpoke 1 in this manner, and ſaid that to ſuck 
| only was to be attributed of right the diſtinguiſh 
ing title of eloquence... Wherefore on my authority . 
| Gene and deſpiſe all thoſe who imagine that, in 5 
the precepts o ſuch as are now called rhetoricians, 
they have compriſed all the powers of oratory, 
whereas they have not yet had capacity. to under- 
ſtand what, character they repreſent, or what it is 
that they profeſs. For indeed of whatever relates to 
life and manners, ſince that is the field wherein the 
orator's abilities are diſplayed, and theſe the ſub- 
JE matter of his talents, the orator ſhould make 
himſelf a complete maſter ; to effect which, all 
theſe matters ſhould be the objects of his reading, 
and moſt diligent attention, and enquiry, ſhould 
be diſputed upon, treated of, and agitated by him; 
For eloquence is one of the moſt conſummats 
kind of virtues ; although all the virtues are 
equal and in their nature alike, yet one ſpecies is 
more beautiful and illuſtrious than another: ſuch * 
is this power, which comprehending the knowlege 
of things, explanes the ſentiments and purpoſes of 
the ſoul in ſuch language, that it can effectually 
impel the audience whitherſoever it inclines its 
force; and i it is requiſite that this power in pro · 
portion to its magnitude ſhould be joined to pro- 
BY and conſummate prudence : for if we beſtow 
Aa4 | the 
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che Felde Fs 3 upon perſons deſtitute 
of theſe virtues, we ſhall not indeed make them 
complete orators, but ſhall entruſt madmen with : a 
dangerous ſort of weapons. 

15. This rational habit, I ſay, of thinking and 
pronouncing the thoughts, this power of eloquence 
the ancient Greeks denominated wiſdom : hence 
the Lycurgi, hence the Pittaci, (12) hence the So- 
lons; and from that reſemblance our countrymen the 


Coruncanii, the Fabricii, the Catos, the Scipios 


were perhaps not of ſuch deep erudition, but of a 
like impetuoſity and ardor of genius. And others 
with the ſame prudence, but a different deſign 
with reſpect to their perſuits in life, chuſing eaſe 
and retitement, as Pythagoras, Democritus, Anax- 
agoras, transferred tlieir application from the « em- 
- ployments of civil government entirely to the 
knowlege of nature: which manner of life on 
account of its tranquility and the exquiſite plea- 
. fares afford ed by ſcience, than which nothing is 
more delightful. ro mankind, engaged by its 
charms a greater number than was beneficial to 
the adminiſtration of public affairs. Therefore 
as men of the moſt excellent talents gave them- 
. elves up to that ſtudy, in ſo complete a vacation 
from all other buſineſs and in the freedom of too 
much. leiſure, perſons of conſummate literature 
and mot fruitful genius with abundance of time 
Upon their hands imagined it their duty to make 
many more things than were neceſſary, the ob- 
jects of their diligence, inveſtigation, and enquiry. 
For indeed the- 25 ancient appears to 
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have been the guide to heroic actions and to elo⸗ 
quence; nor had they ſeparate maſters, but the 


fame receptors formed the manners Ts and the lan- 
. as Phenix (13) in Homer tells Achilles 


„ 


e was appointed by his father er Peleus as 2 com 
panion to his youth in that war to make him an 
orator in words, and a hero in deeds. But as men 
accuſtomed to continual labor and to daily toil, 


when they are hindered from buſineſs on account 


of tempeſtuous weather, betake themſelves to play 
at ball or tables, or dice, or even invent ſome new 
game of their own to amuſe their leiſure: ſo they 


being either excluded from public employments 
28 — buſineſs, by the current of the times, or 
being idle from inclination,” have applied them 


ſelves entirely ſome to poetry, ſome to geometry, 


— 
P 


ſome to muſic; others have even, as the Logicians,— 
found out a new game and exerciſe of ſtudy ; and 
theſe have all conſumed their whole time and lives 
in thoſe arts which have been diſcovered in order 
to form the minds of 2 to human learning and 


to virtue. 
16. But, becauſe there were * * lte it 


great numbers, who either were eminent in the 


adminiſtration of civil government on account of 
the double excellence of their deeds and their elo- 
quence, which cannot poſſibly be disjoined, as 
Themiſtocles, as Pericles, (14) as Theramenes; 


or, who although they were not employed them- 
ſelves in public affairs, yet undertook to inſtruct 


others in both theſe excellencies, as Gorgias, Thra- 


ſimachus, Iſocrates; there appeared others Who, 


1955 themſelves of abundant learning and inge- 
| nuity, 


| 
a 
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nuity, taking an antipathy to political buſineſs, 
derided and deſpiſed theſe exerciſes. of oratory : 
at the head of which party was Socrates. He, 
bo by the teſtimony of all the learned, and the 
| judgment of all Greece, bare by far the firſt rank 
as well in wiſdom and ingenuity, and in every 
grace and refinement of ſciene 2nce, as in eloquen 
variety and copiouſneſs to whatever ſubje& he con- 


verted. his talents, deprived of their common 


name thoſe who had the conduct, management, 
and direction of theſe matters, which are the ob- 


were all compriſed under one appellation, becauſe 


all knowlege in the liberal arts and ſciences, and 
all exercife therein was denominated Philoſophy; 


and ſeparated in his diſputations the wiſdom of 


thinking ſenſibly, and (15) ſpeaking gracefully:- 
Phoſe extenſive genius, and happy turn and va- 


riety of converſation, Plato has in his dialogues 
conſigned to immortality, Socrates having left 
us nothing extant in writing. Hence drew its 
exiſtence that divorce as it were of the tongue from 
the heart, a diviſion truly abſurd, uſeleſs, and 
to be much diſapproved of, that one ſet of per- 
ſons ſhould- teach us to think, and another to 
ſpeak rightly: for whereas Socrates in a manner 
gave birth to many, and they apprehended, ſome 
one thing, ſome another, from his _diſputations 
being various and diverſifyed, and diffuſive upon 
all ſubjects, many families as it were became pro- 
pagated, diſſenting one from another, and much 
divided and very diſſimilar in opinions, but how- 
ever HRS the phi had an in 


—  alled, 


jects of our preſent, enquiry ; whereas before they 
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cratics. 
17. And firſt were derived from Plato himſelf 
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Ariſtotle | and Xenocrates; whereof the one was 


founder (16) of the peripatetic ſect, the other of 


the academy. . Then from Antiſthenes, who was 
chiefly delighted with the patience and hardſhips 
recommended in the diſcourſes of Socrates, ſprang 
firſt the cynĩes, afterwards the ſtoics. Next from 
Ariſtippus, for whom the diſſertations on pleaſure 
had more exquiſite charms, the cyrenaic Philoſo- 
phy derived its ſource: which principle he and 
his followers maintained ſimply; thoſe who in 
our days admeaſure all things by the ſtandard of 
pleaſure, while they act more modeſtly in this 
particular, neither ſatisfy that dignity which they 
are far from rejecting, nor ſupport thoſe volup- 
tuous principles which they are inclined to em- 


brace. There have been other ſets of philoſo- 
phers alſo, who almoſt all in general called them- - 


ſelves the followers of Socrates ; as the Eretrian, 


that of Herillus, that of Megara and the Pyrr- | 


honian : but theſe have long fince been over- 
turned by the ſuperior arguments of thoſe others, 
and are become extindt. And of thoſe which re- 
main, that philoſophy (17) which has undertaken 
the patronage of pleaſure, however true it may 
appear to ſome, is very inconſiſtent” for that per- 
ſonage whom we are forming in idea, and whom 
we would have to be of diſtinguiſhed authority in 
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his 


OT council;” and a leader in the adminiſtration 
to fill the firſt poſt in che ſenate, 
right to — in delivering 
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as well in that houſe, as in —— — . — 
and in public cauſes. Nor yet ſhall that philo- 
— receive any injury from us: for it will ſuf. 

no repulſe from a profeſſion which it has not 


the ambition to attempt, but repoſe. quietly in 
that paradiſe which it covets; where indulging 


_ infelf in all the luxury of an effeminate and deli - 
cate ſituation, it calls us away from the roſtra, 


from the courts of juſtice, | from the ſenate, per- 


haps wiſely, eſpecially in ſuch times of the repub- 
he as theſe. But my preſent enquiry is not which 


philoſophy 4 is the neareſt to truth, but which is 


the moſt adapted to the orator. - Wherefore let 
us diſmiſs thoſe of this ſect without any contume- 
ly: for they are well-meaning, and fince they 
themſelves think ſo, happy perſons : let us only 
admoniſh them of this particular, to keep their 
1, even if it be moſt true, ſecret however 


and every man of ſupreme worth, of their maxim 


whereby they deny, That it is the part of a wiſe 
man to be concerned in the. adminiftration of 


civit government, they can never enJoy, with any 
degree of ſecurity even that which is the utmoſt 
object of all their defires, tranquillity, _ 


apprave, I however diſmiſs 3- nor am I afraid of 
making them angry, becauſe they can never be 
moved by anger at all: and I acknowlege their 
favor with gratitude, for that they alone, of all 
the philoſophers, have declared eloquence to be 


| Vue and wiſdom :- but in two particulars. they 
are 
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2 2 myſtery; For if they ſhould convince us 


8. And the ſtoics, whom 1 by no means dis. 
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are quite inconſiſtent with that orator whom we 
are forming, either becauſe they ſay, that all, 
who are not wiſe, are ſlaves, robbers, enemies 
and madmen; nor yet do they ſay that any per- 
fon is wiſe. (And it would be very abſurd” to 
permit him to ſpeak in the ſenate, or before the 
people, or in any other aſſembly of men, to whom 
no one of thoſe preſent ſhould appear to be in their 
ſenſes, none to be citizens, none to be freemen.) 


Or becauſe their manner of expreſſion and lan- 


guage is perhaps refined, ' and certainly acute, 
but as in an orator deſtitute of beauty, out of the 


common ſphere, very far from being calculated 


june, finally of that ſpecies which cannot poſ- 


fibly be made uſe of before the multitude: for 
other citizens, or rather all other people, have 
very different notions (18) of good and evil from 
the ſtoics : the force of honor and ignominy, re- 

wards and puniſhments, operates upon the reſt of 
mankind in quite another manner: whether their 
opinions are true or otherwiſe 1 is nothing to the 
preſent occaſion: but if we perſue them we ſhall 
never be able to expedite any buſineſs by ſpeak- 
ing. The remaining ſ ſes are the peripatetie and 
the academic: tho” the academics have but one 


name, but maintain two diſtinct ſyſtems of opi- 


nion: for 8 us, Plato's ſiſter's! ſong and 
Xenocrates, who was a hearer of Plato, as was 
Polemo of Xenocrates, and Crantor differed in no 
material point from Ariſtotle,” who was alſo a 
hearer of Plato: but v were e perhaps not equal to 


| 
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Blas, who had been a hearer of Polemo, was the 
firſt who eagerly embraced this pri rinciple drawn 
ſrom the converſation. of Socrates and the writings 
of Plato, That chere is nothing which we can 
- poſſibly have any certain knowlege or perception 
of, either; by the ſenſes or the underſtanding: 
ho is reported to have uſed an excellent and 
graceful. manner of ſpeaking, and to have rejected 
entirely the judgment of the ſenſes, and of the 
mental powers, and to have originally inſtituted 
tte method, (though that was chiefly the practice 
of Socrates) of not declaring his own ſentiments, 
but of | refuting whatever any other perſon had 
delivered as his opinion. Hence the nem acadeny 
(ig) derived its ſource, in which-Catneades di- 

ſtinguiſned himſelf by a vivacity of wit, that was 
in a manner divine, and a peculiar force of elo- 
quence and though I was acquainted at Athens 
with many perſons Who had been -hearers of this 
philoſopher, yet I can mention this happineſs as 
«matter of, praiſe in two. great perſons of un- 
doubted, authority, my father-in-law Scævola, 
who heard him when a youth at Rome, and Q. 
Metellus, the ſon of Lucius my familiar friend, 
a wan of moſt illuſtrious dignity, who informed 
me that in the early part of his life at Athens, 
— for many days the lectures of this ce- 
von . then amet; droben- vich 


r toning kjo-boon.cleringtt in divided 
ſtreums from the common ſummit;-of "ſcience; 
like rivers from: 8 ſo that the 


WW 


[oo 
or Ionian fea; abounding with harbors, and raiſing 


an idea of Grecian magnificence, but the orators 


have fallen into the lower or Tuſcan; a ſea ins 


felted by rocks and dangers, that has the appear- 


ance of ſomething barbarian, and of ſuch diffi 


cult navigation that even Ulyſſes himſelf miſtook 


his courſe therein. Wherefore, if we are content 


with this degree of eloquence, and ſuch an orator 


as has the common diſcretion to know that he 
either ought to deny the charge in an accuſationg 
or if that cannot poſſibly be done, them to ſhew 
that what he wo is impeached has committed, is 
either a right action, or that it happened through 
the default or unjuſtifiable behaviour of ſome 
other perſon, or chat it may be ſupported from 
the authority of the law, or that at leaſt it is an 


offence againſt no law, or that it was without de- 


ſign, or of neceſſity; or that it does not merit 
the term unjuſtly given it in the accuſation; or 
that there 4s ſome defect in the proceſs or plead- 


ings: And if you imagine it a ſuffieient learning 


that he ſfiould be maſter of the precepts, which 


the writers on the art of rhetorie have delivered, 


which however have been explaned with more 
copiouſneſs and a much better grace by Antonius 3 
if, I ſay, you ate content with theſe matters, and 
thoſe moreover Which it was your pleaſure that I, 


ſhould exhibit, you drive the orator out of a2 


ſpatious and immenſe field of action, into truly a 


very narrow*compals : but if you are deſirous to 


attain the antient fame of Pericles, or even that 


of Demoſthenes, who is more familiar to us on 


account of his't numerous writings; and if you are 
* charmed 
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charmed to Spesen wich the ſingular 0 
and beauty of this illuſtrious idea of a perfect ora- 
tor, you muſt either embrace in the moſt com- 
prehenſive manner all the virtue and efficacy of 
ſeience in Carneades, or thoſe in Ariſtotle. For 
(as I obſerved before) the antients, till the time 
of Socrates, united all knowlege, and the ſcience 
of all things in general, whether it appertained to 
. morality, or to the offices of life, or to virtue, 
or to the adminiſtration of civil government, with 
the oratorian faculty in one common aſſociation: 
afterwards the eloquent being ſeparated from the 
learned (in the manner I have explaned) by So- 
_ crates, and this diſtinction being alſo continued 
by all the Socratics his ſucceſſors, the philoſo- | 
Phers deſpiſed eloquence, the orators wiſdom !: 
nor did they at all encroach upon each others pro- 
perty, unleſs that they borrowed from theſe, and 
theſe, from them recjprocally thoſe things, the uſe 
' whereof would have been promiſcuous, had they 
been inclined to remain in their priſtine commu- 
nity. But as the pontiffs of antiquity, on ac- 
count of the multitude of religious ceremonies 
would delegate part of their function to three of- 
ficers called Epulones (21), whereas they them- 
ſelves were originally inſtituted by Numa in order 
to perform the rites at the ſacred . banquets and 
public games; ſo the Socratics ſecluded from 
their number the pleaders of cauſes, nor would 
permit them to participitate of the common title 
of philoſophers, whereas the antients inclined to 
think there was a miraculous harmony and union 


between the e and the underſtanding, 
2. Mis e 1 Which 
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20. Which things being ſo, I ſhall ants „ 


a little for my own talents, and petition you to 
imagine, that whatever I ſhall deliver, is ſpoken, 
not of myſelf but of the Complete Orator. For 
I ama perſon, who having received the inſtructions 
of learning in a very early age, by the peculiar. 
concern of my father in my education, and having 


| brought into the Forum a genius of ſuch a ſize as 


I am ſenſible of myſelf, and not of that magni- 
tude which it may perhaps appear to you, I can- 

not-aver that I have imbibed theſe precepts which 
I now comprize in this treatiſe. in that perfect 
manner which I ſhall declare they ought to be 


acquired and retained : being one who came into 


public buſineſs of all others the moſt early in life, 
and at one and twenty (22) years of age impeach- 
ed a man of the higheſt rank, and the greateſt. 
reputation for eloquence ; whom a conſtant attend- 


ance at the bar has ſerved inſtead of inſtructions, 
Inſtead of a maſter, practice, and the laws and 


inſtitutions of the Roman people, with the cuſtoms 
of -our anceſtors. I got a ſmall taſte of thoſe 
arts which I am ſpeaking of, and which I vehe- 


mently thirſted after, during my quæſtorſhip in 
Aſia, having procured a rhetorician almoſt of my 
. own age from the academy, that Metrodorus, 


whoſe memory has been made honorable mention 
of by Antonius; and on my departure from thence 
at Athens: where I had made a longer ſtay, had 


I not. reſented the behaviour of the Athenians 


who would not repeat their myſteries (23) for 


which I came two days too late. Wherefore the 


3 within my ſcheme lo much ſcience, 
| "OS. Em 


t 366 
and attributing ſuch virtue to learning, makes 
not only not in my favor, but rather againſt me 
(for J am not forming a diſſertation on my own 
abilities, but thoſe of the Complete Orator) and 
againſt all thoſe who explane the art of rhetoric, 
| who are indeed obnoxious to extreme ridicule; 
for they write upon ſuch minute ſubjects as the 
ſeveral kinds of queſtions that are brought into 
litigation, and of exordiums or prefaces, and of 
the qualities of narration. But ſuch: is the fin- 
gular force of doque! quence, and of fo extenſive a 
capacity, as to comprehend within its ſphere the 
origin, the powers, the revolutions, of all things 
in the univerſal ſyſtem, the entire nature and ge- 
neral principles of all the virtues and offices of 
lie, which __— the n and pal con- 
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tion of fociery ihe fans: Powers can deforibe 
with elegance and propriety the nature of civil 
rights, the ſpirit of laws, the reaſons of the pe- 
cular cuſtoms of countries, poſſeſſes the ſcience 
and is converſant in the adminiſtration of civil 
government, and is able to deliver all the cir- 
cumſtances which are pertinent on any ſubject 
whatſoever, copiouſly and gracefully. In this 
kind we employ our talents with the utmoſt de- 
gree of perfection which we are able to attain, as 
far as we can by any poſſibility prevail from the 
ſtrength of natural genius, from moderate learn- 
ing, and from conſtant practice: nor do we at- 
tribute any great ſhare of merit in difputation to 
thoſe who have as it were their tent to 


ere in for life in Aalen penal 


21. For 


| (9). 

21. For what can my friend Velleius allege in 
ſupport of his opinion that pleaſure is the chief 
good, which I cannot either defend more copi- 


ouſly, if I was ſo inclined, or refute from thoſe 


common-places which Antonius has explained; 
and the habit of ſpeaking Wherein Velleius is un- 

{kilful, every one of us are experienced? What 
is there, that either Sex. Pompeius, or the two 


Balbi, or my acquaintance M. Vigellius, who lived 


with Fanætius, men of the ſtoic ſect can main» 


tain conerning virtue, in ſuch a manner that 


either I or any of you ſhould give place to them 


in that method of diſputation ? For philoſophy. 


bears no reſemblance to other arts; for what can 
he perform in geometry. who has never learned 
that ſcience? What in muſic ? ſuch a one muſt 
be ſilent, or he will be reckoned a'madman : but 
the principles of philoſophy are inveſtigated by 
the inherent force of natural enius, which has 
acuteneſs and quickneſs of apprebenſion enough 
to extract what is moſt probable concerning every 
ſubject, and theſe ſentiments receive the poliſh 
and ornaments of language from the habitual ex- 
erciſe of ſpeaking. And on theſe topics our ora- 
tor of a very common degree of merit, if he has 
no great learning, but experience in his profeſs 
fion, ſhall by virtue of ſuch continual practice 
beat our friends, whom I have mentioned, all to 
pieces, nor will he ſuffer himſelf to be deſpiſed 
by them for his ignorance, or held in any con- 
tempt: but if evet a perſon ſhall exiſt who may 


have abilities to deliver the opinions on both ſides 


of he; queſtion in all caſes, after the manner of 
: — WD v ( Ariſto- _ 
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Ariſtotle, and can from a knowlege of the pre- 
cepts of that philoſopher, illuſtrate every ſubject 
by two contrary orations; or has the faculty of 
diſputing againſt every opinion which may be 
{. propoſed according to this method introduced by 
Arceſilas and Carneades 3 and who with thoſe ta- 
lents has this additional qualification of the rhe- 
torical ſcience and practice, and the habit and 
experience of ſpeaking, he is the true, he is the 
complete, he is the only orator. - For neither 
without the ſpirit and energy of expreſſion at the 
bar can the orator have a ſufficient dignity and 
vehemence; nor without the variety of learning 
| ſufficient ſenſe and politeneſs. Wherefore let us 
permit that Corax (24) of old, to hatch his young 
birds in-the neſt like the crow his nameſake, that 
they may turn out clamorous and diſagreeable 
bawlers; and let us ſuffer that obſcure fellow 
Pamphilus (25) to depict a matter of ſo great 
. conſequence upon tables or in hieroglyphic cha- 
ractets, as if it was invented for the amuſement 
of children; while we ourſelves, in fo ſhort a 
diſputation as that of yeſterday and to-day, ex- 
plicitly deſcribe the whole buſineſs of an orator ; 
but let it be underſtood that this faculty i is of im- 
portance enough to merit a place in the general 
ſyſtem of philoſophy, which none of __ — 
ricians ever dipped into 
22. Then Catulus, It is by no means ah ; 
ſays he, aſtoniſhing, Craſſus, that there is in you 
either that energy, or that harmony, or that pro- 
fuſion of language; · but indeed I before imagined 
_ indebted, to the . nature for thoſe ta- 

4 | Tents, 
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ſents; whereby you not only appear ſo complete 
an orator, but a perſon of ſuch conſummate wiſ- 


dom: I now underſtand, that matters of ſcience 


had ever the preference in your eſteem, and that 


the copious ſtreams of your eloquence flowed 
from that ſource : yet ſtil] when I recolle& every 


gradation of your age, and when I conſider your 
manner of life, and perſuits; I can neither diſ- 


cern at what time you acquired that learning; 
nor do I perceive you to be vehemently addicted 
to thoſe ſtudies, or to a familiarity with ſuch 


men, or their writings; nor yet am J able to de- 


termine, whether it excites my admiration more, 
that you could poſſibly obtain a thorough know- 


lege of thoſe matters, which you now perſuade - 


me are of the utmoſt aſſiſtance to oratory, amid 


ſuch important occupations as yours, or if you - 


could not poſſibly do it, that you poſſeſs the ora- 


torial faculty in ſuch a ſingular degree of per- 
fection. Here Craſſus, I would firſt have you; 


Catulus, perſuade yourſelf. of this, That I act 


almoſt in the ſame manner, when I am making a 
diſſertation upon the orator, that I ſhould do, if 


I was diſcourſing upon the profeſſion of an actor 
upon the ſtage: for I ſhould deny that he could 
poſſibly give ſatisfaction in his geſture unleſs he 
had learned the Polite exerciſes, as to fence, and 
to dance; nor would it be neceſſary that, becauſe 
I advanced this, I ſhould, be myſelf a player, but 
perhaps not an unſkilful critic in another mans 


| profeſſion. In like manner I am now ſpeaking at 


your inſtant requeſt concerning the orator, I mean 


him who i is of conſummate abilities; for always, 
5 Bb 3 what 
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whatever art or faculty i is in queſtion, the uſual 
enquiry is concerning the abſolute perfection of 
it: Wherefore if you will now have me to be a 

' ſpeaker, if even a tolerable, or finally a good 
orator (for why ſhould I at this time be ſo fooliſh 
as to deny it? I know that I am efteemed ſuch) 
but if this be true, I am not certainly how- 
ever, one of conſummate abilities. For there is 
not in human affairs a matter of greater conſe- 
quence or difficulty, or which requires more aids 
from learning. But however ſince I am obliged 
to make a diſſertation upon the orator, it is of 
neceſſity that my diſcourſe ſhould relate to the 
Complete Orator: for unlefs the powers and na- 
türe of the thing be ſet before the eyes in their. 
atmoſt perfection, the underſtanding cannot poſ- 
ſibly form an idea of its qualities and magnitude. 
And I conſeſs, Catulus, that I do not at preſent 
live in any great familiarity with the profeſſors of 
a Philoſophy or their writings; and that I never 
had much leiſure to ſet apart for the acquiſition 

of their learning, as you have rightly obſerved; 

and that I have only beſtowed upon ſcience ſuch 
portions of- time as my youthful age, and the va- 
cations from the buſineſs of the Forum have per- 
mitted. 

23. But if, 0 atulus, you enquire my ſenti- 
ments on that Tearning, 1 am of opinion that fo 
much time is not requiſite for a man of genius, 
and one who ſtudies with a view to the Forum, to 
the ſenate, to cauſes, to civil adminiſtration, as 
thoſe have taken up who have paſſed their whole 
lives in this erudition : for all arts are handled in 

24; | E . one 


3911 
one manner by thoſe who transfer them into 
practice; in another by ſuch as take a delight in 
treating of the arts themſelves, and never inen 
to perform any other buſineſs during the courſe 
of their lives. The maſter of the gladiators is 
| now in the extremity of age, yet daily meditates 
| upon the improvement of his ſcience of defence: 
for he has no other employment: But Q. Velo- 
cius had learned thoſe exerciſes in his youth, and 
becauſe he was formed naturally for them, and 
had acquired great {kill and proficiency therein, 
he might deſerve the character "S900 in the poet 
Lucilius, . 


He well the foil conld oY 25 perform 
The gladiator”s exerciſe, a match 
For any in the ſchool i in frrength or grace: 


yet the duties of the bar, thoſe of feel and 
his domeſtic concerns, engaged his chief attention. 
Valerius ſung every day; he was on the ſtage; 
had he any other profeſſion? But our friend Nume- 
rius Furius ſings only when it is agreeable to him, 
for he is the head of a family, and of equeſtrian 
dignity, who has acquired in his younger days a 
ſufficient knowlege of muſic. The reaſon is the 
ſame in ſciences of greater importance z we have 
ſeen Q. Tubero, a man of conſummate virtue and 
prudence, engaged in the ſtudy of philoſophy | 
night and day, yet you could ſcarce perceive that 
his uncle Africanus ever paid any attention to it, 
who however paid a great deal. That knowlege 
is of eaſy acquiſition, if you only take as much 
4 it as is neceſſary, and have a faithful and 
24 able 
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able inſtructor, and yourſelf a capacity for 
learning. But if you are inclined to do no- 
thing elſe all your life, the very progreſs of 
the treatiſe, and the courſe of your enquiry 
daily from its own nature produces ſomething 
for you to inveſtigate with all the curioſity 
of idle amuſement : thus, it happens, that by 
the continual agitation of thoſe ſubjects the know- 
lege thereof becomes infinite. Let a moderate 
uſage eſtabliſh learning onee acquired, let an eaſy 
exerciſe be beſtowed upon it, ſo that your memory 
of, and inclination for it, may be permanent. 

Some people chuſe to be for ever learning a thing, 
as if I had a paſſionate deſire to become a com- 
: plete maſter of back- k- gammon, or had a violent at- 
tachment to tennis, s, without perhaps any probabi- 
lity of ever arriving at perfection in thoſe games: 
others becauſe they excel in any performance, take 
a more vehement delight in it, than the occaſion. 
requires, as Titius in tennis, Brulla in back-gam- 
mon. Wherefore there is no cauſe for any one 
to dread the extent of the arts, for this reaſon, 
| becauſe he perceives old men to be till: learn- 
ing them ; for either they were old men when they 
firſt applied to thoſe ſtudies, or are detained in 
them till that period from the delights they afford, 
or are of more than ordinary ſtupidity. And the 
matter in my opinion ſtands thus, that unleſs a 


perſon has a capacity to apprehend a thing as ſoon 
as the nature of it will admit, he can never be * 


at all to attain to any perfection in it. 
24. Now, now, ſays Catulus, I underſtand, 
Craſſus, What you would indicate, and readily aſ- 
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ſent to it: I perceive that you who are a man of 
ſo acute a genius in the acquiſition of any ſcience, 
have had ſufficient leiſure for the attainment of a 
perfect knowlege in theſe matters which you were 
deſcribing. Do you ſtill, ſays Craſſus, continue 
to apply what I am ſaying to myſelf and not to 
the matter in queſtion ? But if it be agreable ler 
us return to the execution of our deſign. It is, 
ſays Catulus, to me very agreable. Then Craſſus, 

With what view then is this diſeourſe drawn out 
to ſo great a length and from ſo remote a ſource ? 
The two parts which remain for me, to throw a 
luſtre upon the oration, and give the finiſhing 
perfection to the whole ſyſtem of eloquence, one 
of which requires to be expreſſed with grace, the 
other with aptitude, have this efficacy, to render it 
productive of all imaginable delight, to cauſe it to 
be inſtilled into the moſt intimate ſenſes of the au- 
dience, and to be furniſhed with all poſſible va- 
riety of matter. And the implements we are fur- 
niſhed with at the bar, calculated for conteſted . 
ſuits, full of acrimony, drawn from the opinions 
of the vulgar, are poor indeed and beggarly; and 
again even thoſe, which they deliver who profeſs 
themſelves maſters of the art of ſpeaking, are not 
of much more dignity than the' hackneyed man- 
ner of the Forum. We have need of a more. en- 
larged apparatus, and things of exquiſite value 
collected by a moſt curious reſearch, and imported 
from all parts, ſuch a proviſion as muſt be made 
by you, Cæſar, for the next year; ſuch a one as I 
took the utmoſt pains to acquire in my. zdileſhip, 
for Werne I could give no ſatiefation to a 


um 


Fo * 
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e of ſo refined a taſte as ours by ordinary 
. Gghtes or the curioſities of their own country, 


'F or the choice, and arrangement, and cadence of 


the language there is either an eafy method, or 
frequent exerciſe may ſuffice without any method 
at all. But as our own language is infinitely 
copious, and the Greeks were not maſters of it, 
. and on that account our youth under them almoſt 


forgot propriety of expreſſion, whatever profici- 
ency they might make in other matters, we have 


Had Latin rhetoricians forfooth within theſe two 
years; but theſe I removed (26) by my edict when 


cenſor, not becauſe (as ſome obſcure perſons af- 
firmed) I was unwilling to encourage acuteneſs of 
genius in our youths, but on the contrary becauſe 
I would not have their underſtandings ſtupified 
and their impudence confirmed into a habit : for 
among the Greeks, however deficient, I perceived 


beſides a volubility of tongue, a degree of polite 
* Iiterature and ſomething worthy of liberal know- 


lege: but I had certain intelligence that theſe new 
maſters were able to teach nothing but effrontery : 
which is ever prejudicial even when joined to e- 
minent talents, but when it ſtands alone is moſt 
mduftriouſly to be avoided. This then being the 
ſchool of impudence, and that the only quality to 
be acquired there, I thought it a matter of cenſo- 
'rian concern to make a proviſion to ſtop the far- 


- ther progreſs of ſo great an evil. Although 1 


would not have it underſtood from this determi- 
nation and decree, that I mean to indicate any 
deſpair of the poſſibility of delivering the ſubjects 
1 this difſertation with grace and 9 


Latin 


— — ———— s 
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Latin: for both our language and the nature of 
things admit that the ancient and excellent ſcience 
of Greece may be tranſlated agreably to our cuſ- 
toms and manners: but to ſuch a work are requi · 
red men of ſingular erudition, and none of out 
country have been hitherto eminent in this way; 
but if ever ſuch ſhall ariſe oy will be ara 
to the Grecians. 

25. The oration then receives its principal orna- 


ment from a general grace, and as it were a ſort of . 


complexion, and intrinſic ſtrength and beauty: for 
that it be of weight, that it adminiſter delight, 
that it ſavor of erudition and liberal knowlege, 
that it excite admiration, that it have a tincture of 
liteneſs; that it move the affections and paſſions 
in that preciſe degree which the occaſion requires, 
all theſe graces are not confined to particular 
members, but apparent and conſpicuous in the 
whole body: but then that it be as it were be- 
ſtrewed with the flowers of language and ſenti- 
ment, is an-embelliſhment which ought not to be 
equally diffuſed throughout the whole oration, but 
at ſuch intervals, that by a happy diſpoſition of 
the ornaments, there may appear ſome enſigns as 
it were of diſtinguiſhed eminence and ſuperior 
luſtre. That manner of ſpeaking therefore is to 
be made choice of, which is moſt effectual to de- 
tain the audience, and which not only may admi- 
niſter delight, bur ſuch a delight as is not artend- 
ed with ſatiety; (for I do no imagine it to be ex- 
pected from me, that I ſhould admoniſh you to be- 
ware leaſt your language appear barren, or uncul- 
uses or vul gar, or obſolete: both your age 
Pp and 


1 356 5 
and your geniuſes encourage me to ſomething of 


i greater importance.) But it is difficult to expreſs 


the true cauſe why thoſe things which give the 
ſttrongeſt impulſe of pleaſure to the ſenſes, and oc · 
caſion the moſt violent emotions by their firſt ap- 
pearance, ſhould. the ſooneſt pall by ſatiety and 
alienate our affections even to a degree of loathing. 


r 
e 


How much more florid in the gaiety and variety 


of the coloring are the modern pictures in general 
than thoſe of the ancients ? which however, al- 


though they captivate us at firſt ſight, afford no 


laſting pleaſure z whereas we are fixed in admira- 
tion of the awful and obſolete ſtyle in the paintings 
af antiguity. Ho much ſofter and more deli- 
Cate are the various modulations of the. voice and 

wregular notes in muſic, than thoſe which are re- 


r and ſerious ? and ſtill if the former are of · 


ten repeated not only thoſe of an auſtere judg- 


ment, but even the multitude raiſe an outcry a- 


gainſt them. We may perceive this in the other 


ſenſes, that we take a leſs permanent delight in 


thoſe eſſences which are mixed up with the higheſt 
and moſt exquiſite perfume, than in thoſe of a 
more moderate flavor; and that is more com- 

mended, which appears to ſmell like wax, (27) 
than that which is as ſtrong as ſaffron : in the ſenſe 
of feeling itſelf there is a due proportion both in 
ſoftneſs and ſmoothneſs. But even in that of 


taſting, which is the moſt voluptuary ſenſe of them 


all, and is affected with Juſciouſneſs in a degree 
beyond the other ſenſes, how ſoon is that rejected 


and nauſeated which is too luſcious? Who can 


ve upon ſweetmeats and ſyrups long * 
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when in both kinds ſuch things as affect ins ſenſe 
with but a ſlight pleaſure are the fartheſt removed 
from that ſatiating quality : in like manner in all 
other things, loathing {till borders upon the moſt 
exquiſite delights : wherefore we ſhould the leſs 
wonder at this effect in language, wherein we may 
form a judgment either from the orators or the 
poets, that a continued vein of elegance and di- 
ſtinguiſhed expreſſion, ornament, and feſtivity 
without intermiſſion, without control, without va- 
riety, although the poem or the oration be drawn 
in the brighteſt colors, cannot poſſibly adminifter 
any laſting ſatisfaction. And we ſooner take of- 
fence at falſe locks and paint to ſet off the com- 
plexion of the poetical or the oratorian ſtyle for 
this reaſon, becauſe when the pleaſures of ſenſe 
become too exquiſite, our natural organs and not 
our minds are ſatiated: in writings and in ſpeeches 
theſe diſguiſed blemiſhes are even more eaſily diſ- 
covered, as not only the judgment of the ear is 
concerned but that of the underſtanding, _ 
26. Wherefore though thoſe expreſſions of ap- 
plauſe very well, excellent, may be often repeated; 
I would not have ſuch as theſe, | prettily aid, ha- 
morouſly turned, come too often: and yet I would 
have even this exclamation, nothing can exceed this, 
to be frequent, But however theſe ſtrokes ſo 
much to be admired in ſpeaking, and this con- 
ſummate praiſe ſhould have ſome kind of receſs 
and ſhade, that the parts on which a ſtronger light 
is thrown may ſeem to project, and be more emi- 
nently conſpicuous. Roſcius never acts theſe 
e lines 


. 
lines with all the ſpirit he is maſter of, 

be wiſe man honor ſeeks the juſt reward 

O virtuous deeds, and covets not the ſpoil; 
but rather in an abje& manner, that he may re- 
ſerve all his powers for the next ſpeech, to make 
the contraſt more ſtriking when he looks around 
with amaze, with 92 with aſtoniſh- 
men pos»; 
' What do ſee? ſome cad wit terrid armor 
| _ Poſſeſs the ſacred portals — 
How does the other great «Qtr manage his voce 
Where hall I. ſeet affiftance ? wn 
In how gentle and ſedate a tone ? how. chottaty to 


all the pomp of aQion ? For . eee 
follows, 


o Priam 3 © ay cry? 
| n ſo great a a ſpirit of action could not poſi; 


bly be exerted if it had been conſumed. and ex 


hauſted by any preceding emotion, Nor did the 
actors diſcover this before the Poets themſelves, 
or finally before even thoſe who compoſe the mu- 
fic, both of whom now lower, then heighten their 
tone, now diminiſh,then augment the ſwell of their 
numbers, with variation and diſtinction. In a 
manner therefore thus diverſifyed let our com- 
plete orator be graceful and delightful, (nor can 
he conſiſtently with that character be otherwiſe), 
Let him have a ſubſtantial and awful grace of 
beauty, not a too luſcious and delicious 3 
ON the precepts in relation to the ornamental 

parts 
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parts of eloquence which are commonly delivered 
are of ſuch a nature that even the moſt unſkilful, 
orator can diſplay them. Wherefore, as I ſaid be- 
fore, in the firſt place let a ſtock of matter and 

thoughts be got together; on which part Antonius 
has already eee theſe are to be interwoven, 
into the very thread and eſſence of the oration, 
to be illuſtrated by expreſſions and diverſifyed by 
2 variety of ſeatiments. But the moſt conſum- 
mate glory of eloquence is to diſtinguiſh the ſub-. 
ject by the ornaments of amplification; the virtue 
of which does not only conſiſt in heightening any 
thing by a ſublime manner of ſpeaking, and railing 
it to the ſummit of grandeur, but alſo in extenua- 

ting it and making it appear abject and contemp- 

ble. | 
27. This is required i in all thoſe copics, the 25 
plication of which is, as Antonius obſerved, in 
order to obtain credit to the diſcourſe, either when 
we explane a thing, or when we conciliate the af- 
ſections, or when we raiſe the paſſions: but in 
this particular, which I mentioned laſt, amplifica- 
tion has.its moſt prevailing deen: and a ſingu- 
lar praiſe therein is the orator's moſt peculiar pro- 
perty. Even that practice is of more than ordi- 
nary importance, which Antonius firſt rejected, 
but ſet forth in the latter end of his diſſertation, 
of panegyric and fatire: for nothing is more 
adapted to aggrandize and amplify a ſpeech, than 
the talent of performing both theſe parts in the 
moſt abundant and ſatisfactery manner. Conſe- 
quentially even thoſe topics are of uſe, which al- 
though they ought to be accommodated to cauſes 
with 


| [40] 
with a fingular Propriety, and to be inherent in 
that wherein their chief ſtrength conſiſts, yet be- 
cauſe the moſt frequent application of them is to 
general ſubjects, have been by the antients deno- 
minated common. places: theſe partly contain accu- 
fations and complaints againſt vices and crimi- 
nals exaggerated by all the force and acrimony of 
amplification, which neither uſually are nor can 
they poſſibly be contradicted or gainſaid; as 
againſt an imbezzeller of the public money, or 
————-2a traitor, or a parricide : : Which ought to be uſed 
when ſuch crimes have received the confirmation 
| of proof; for otherwiſe they are jejune and inſig- 
_ nificant. Again, ſome contain all the ſentiments 
and expreſſions of entreaty or compaſſion : and 
. others conteſted points of argument, whence you 
may be enabled to harangue copiouſly on either 
ſide of any general queſtion.” Which exerciſe is 
now imagined to be the property of thoſe two ſects 
of philoſophy, of which I treated before; among 
thoſe of remote antiquity it belonged to them from 
whom all method of ſpeaking even in the buſineſs 
of the Forum artificially and copiouſly was deri- 
ved: for concerning virtue, the offices of life and 
the principles of equity, concerning dignity, uti- 
key, honor, ignominy, rewards and puniſhments, 
and on affairs of the like ſort, we ought to poſſeſs 
the courage, the talents and the addreſs of ſpeaking 
on either fide of the queſtion upon all occaſions. 
But, becauſe we have been driven from our own 
poſſeſſi ions, and reduced to a little paltry farm, and 
even chat the ſubject of litigation, ſince we who 


, * 
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haye the patronage of others have not Been able 


to defend and protect our own property, let us 


borrow what is requiſite for us, and, what is a 
matter of the higheſt ſcandal, from the very per- 
ſons who have made this forcible entry upon our 
patrimony. ? 

28. They therefore now give us s this informa- 


| tion, (who take their name from a ſmall ſuburb of 


Athens, and their place of exerciſe, and are 'deno- 
minated Peripatetic Philoſophers, or Academics; 


+. 


but formerly, on account of their,excellent know- - 
lege in the greateſt affairs, were by the Greeks” 
entitled political philoſophers, being diſtinguiſhed 
by the term univerſally. given to all kinds of pub- 
lic adminiſtration :) That every ofation in civil 
matters! is employed in one or other of theſe kinds, 
either in a controverſy confined to certain times 


and parties; in this manner, Is it agreeable that 
our captives be redeemed from. the Carthaginians 
by the reſtitution of theirs? or in an infinite 


| queſtion univerſally propoſed, as, What is to be de- 
termined, or what is the opinion concerning captives 
in general? And of theſe, they term the former 
kind a cauſe, or controverſy, and define it by 
three things, ſuits in litigation, . matters under 
deliberation, and panegyric : but this other queſ 


tion, or propoſition as it were, of the infinite ſort, 


4s denominated, a conſultation : and hitherto ſo 
far they inform us. Moreover they uſe this di- 


viſion in their inſtructions, not as it were of right 


and adjudged in their favor by ſuch decrees as 


that whereby we recover a loſt poſſeſſion, but as 
if according to the practice of the civil law, they 
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had Ge STIL off a (29) branch 1 to aſſert their 
claim, and thence uſurped the premiſes : For 
they keep poſſeſſion of that former kind which 
is confined to certain times, places, and parties, 
and even that they only hold as it were by the 
hem of the garment (30): and at this preſent 
—-——time under Philo who floriſhes, I hear, as the 
chief in the academ Y, the knowlege and practice 
of even theſe cauſes is much frequented ; as to 
the latter kind they only mention it in delivering 
the firſt principles of the art, and attribute it to 
the orator ; but neither explane its powers nor 
its nature, nor divide it into general heads, and 
their conſtituent parts, inſomuch that it would 
have been better to have paſſed it over entirely, 
.than to deſert it when once attempted ; for now 
* their filence is underſtood to proceed from their 
Ignorance, then it would have et ro pro- 
ceed from their Judgment. | 
09. Every, thing then has the ſame nature of 
"ambigui ity, which may become the point in queſ- 
tion tion and diſpute, whether the debate conſiſt of in- 
8 „Hnite conſultations, or of thoſe cauſes which are 
14 _the pradtice. in civil affairs and conteſts at the 
bar: nor is there any which may not be referred 
either to the method and powers of knowlege, or 
to thoſe of action. For either the knowlege itſelf 
- | "and ſcience of. any affair is the object of enquiry; 
n, whether virtue be deſireable on account of its 
on intrinſic dignity, or for the ſake of any emo- 
-lument attending it? Or council in ſome action 
is ſought after, as Whether ? a wiſe man ought t to 
b concerned in the adminiſtration of govern-- 
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ment? And of knowlege there are three kinds, 
that which is formed by conjecture, that which 
admits of a certain definition, and that which is 
(if I may fo term it) conſequential. For what is 


inherent in any thing is enquired by conjecture; 
as that, Whether there be wiſdom: in mankind? 
But what powers any thing contains, is explaned 
by definition; as if the enquiry be, What is (31) 


wiſdom ? And conſequential knoulege is che 


ſubject. treated of when, the queſtion is, What is 
the neceſſary conſequence, of ſuch a thing? as 
that, Whether it be ever the part of a good man 
to utter a falſehood on any occaſion? They re- 
turn again to conjecture, and divide it into four 
kinds ; for the queſtion is either, What a thing 


is ? In this manner, Whether law among man- 


kind have its exiſtence from nature, or opinions? 


or, What the original of any thing may be? as 
What is the foundation of civil laws and govern- 
ment? or the cauſe and. reaſon of it? as, Why 
the moſt learned men differ upon points of the 
greateſt importance? or of the changes any thing 
undergoes ; as if the matter in diſpute be, Whe- 
ther virtue can die in men, or whether it be con- 
vertible into vice? And the diſputes which: relate 


to definition are, either When the queſtion is, 
What impreſſion or idea a thing gives to com- 


mon underſtanding; as if the ſubject of debate 
be, Whether that be law and right which is ad- 


vantageous to the greateſt part: or when the en- 


quiry is, What is the peculiar property of any, 
and what profeſſion : as, To ſpeak gracefully, 


. it be the property of che orator, or whe- _ 
| Ce =. ther 


dus man. And in the conſequential way two 


ny; as this, Whether it be honorable to ſuffe 
death for the ſake of glory. And of compariſon 


- whether things are the ſame; or there be any dif- 


reden, à king and à tyrant, a flatterer and 4 


1 
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ther any one elſe poſſeſſes this talent: or when 2 
thing is diſtributed into parts; as if the queſtion 
be, How many kinds of things are deſirable, or 
- Whether there be three, thoſe of - : thoſe 
| Lee, given of the m, or as it were the 
natural diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of any perſon; 


{ as if the enquiry be, What is the exact repreſenta- 
tion of an avaritious, a ſeditious or a vain-glori- 


G A _ = _2_=. 89Voy 
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Principal kinds of queſtions are propoſed; for 
the controverſy is either fimple, as if it be diſ- 
puted, Whether glory be deſireable: or compa- 
rative, Whether praiſe or wealth is more to be 
coveted. But of the ſimple queſtions there ate 
- three ſorts; of things that are to be deſired or 
© avoided; as, Whether honors are deſireable: If 
poverty is to be avoided ; Of right and wrong; 
as Whether it be right to revenge injuries, even 
thaſe of your relations. Of honor and ignomi- 
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there are two ſorts; one, when the queſtion i 
+ ference betwixt them; as betwixt fear, and awful 


Friend. The other, when the enquiry is, Which 
is preferable one thing or another? as that, Whe- 
ther wiſe men reckon popular applauſe an induce- 
ment, or the commendations of every perſon of 
worth. And the : controverſies which relate to the 
head of knowlege, are thus men ” men af 
the deepeſt eruditon. a 
24760 | £3 Ee 30. But 
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30. But thoſe which relate to action, either 
tonſiſt of controverted points of moral duty, in 
which kind the enquiry is, What is right and to 
be practiſed; of which topic the whole train of 
virtues and of vices vices is the ſubject- matter: or the 
thing treated of is the production, or the allevia- 
tion, and removal of ſome emotion of the ſoul. 
The ſubjects of this kind are exhortation, re- 
proof,” conſolation, compaſſion, . and every thing 
that either gives an impulſe to any emotion of 
the mind, or if the caſe will bear it, acts in mi- 
tigation of it. Theſe kinds then, and modes of 
all queſtions being explaned, it is nothing perti · 
nent to the matter if the partition of Antonius in 


any particular diſagrees with my diviſion: for the 


conſtituent members are the ſame in both our diſ- 
ſertations, though they have been divided and ſe- 
parated from each other by me with ſome little 
difference. Now I will proceed to the remainder,” 
and will recall myſelf to my appointed, raſk and 


buſineſs. For the arguments in every kind of 


queſtion are to be drawn from thoſe. common- 
places which Antonius explaned ; but ſome to- 
pics are more adapted to ſome kinds than to 
others; concerning which there is no neceſſity for 
me to ſpeak, not becauſe it is a matter of any 
great length, but of ſufficient perſpicuity. Thoſe 
orations then are capable of the greateſt orna 
ments, which take in the moſt extenſive compaſs 
and latitude, and from a private and ſingle con- 
troverſy comprehend, and have recourſe to the 
explanation of the univerſal force of the general, 
Fe 8 that che audience, from the nature and 
15 0 * een 
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- Ran 
ktnd: of it; and the whole affair being thoroughly 
underſtood)” may be enabled to determine from 
circumſtances berwixt all parties, and in all ſuits 
ctiminal and civil. Antonius has encouraged you 
young gentlemen to the practice of this exerciſe, 
and thought you were to be led by ſenſible de- 
grees from minute and narrow conteſts, to all the 
powers and variety of argument. Wherefore 
rap is not a buſineſs to be learned in a few ſheets, 
$ as they have imagined who have written on the 
art of ſpeaking nor to be acquired in a Tuſcu- 
lan party, in ſuch a morning walk and afternoon 
ſitting as theſe of outs: for we are not only to 
point and faſhion' the tongue, or obtain a forcible 
and graceful method of elocution; but alſo to ac- 
cumulate and treaſure up in the underſtanding a 
large ſtock of ſuch things as afford the 2 ee 
quiſite delight,” copiouſneſs and variety. 

31. For ours is the property (if we are indeed 
orators, if our talents are employed in the civil 
conteſts and perils of the citizens, if we are per- 

ſons of authority and leaders in public councils) 
ours, I ſay is the entire poſſeſſion of all that wiſ- 
dom and learning, upon which, as if it were va- 
cant and had fallen in to them, men abounding 

ä in leiſure, have ſeized, taking advantage of our 

- occupations, and either treat the orator with ri-_ 

dicule and irony, as Socrates in the Gorgias, of 
write precepts upon the art of oratory in 4 

. e, and 2 them rhetorical treatiſes: as if 
All choſe things were not equally proper to the. 
orator, which the fame perſons deliver on j 


on the offices of _ on the * Jef 
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adminiſtration of civil government, on all moral, 
and finally on even all natural philoſophy. Which 


„„. 


matters, ſince we cannot elſewhere, we muſt now 
borrow from thoſe very perſons who have pillaged 
us ; but ſo that we apply them to the knowlege 
of civil affairs, to which. they belong, and have 
a regard; and not (as I obſerved before) conſume” 
all our lives in this learning, but, when we have 
diſcovered the fountains (which he who does not 


find out immediately, will never find out at all) 
draw from thence, as often as we ſhall have occa- 


ſion, as much as the caſe may require. For 
neither is there ſo ſharp a diſcernment in the hu- 
man nature and underſtanding, that it can by any 
poſſibility deſcry things of ſuch deep reſearch, un- 
leſs they are pointed out: nor however are theſe 
matters buried in ſuch a degree of obſcurity, that 
a man of a piercing genius cannot obtain a tho- 
rough inſight into them, if he make uſe of his 
penetration. As the orator therefore has liberty 
to expatiate, in ſo large and immenſe a field, and 
wherever he ſtops can ſtand upon his own terti- 


tory, he is readily ſupplied with all the apparatus 


and furniture of eloquence: For copiouſneſs of mat· 
ter produces copiouſneſs of language: and if there 
be an inherent dignity in the ſubject, there muſt be, 
from the nature of the thing, a ſplendid manner in 
the expreſſion; if the ſpeaker or writer has but had 
the inſtructions of a liberal education, and a tincture 
of polite learning i in his youth, and has an ardent 
attachment to ſtudy, and is aſſiſted by the grace 
of , natural endowments, . and exerciſed in the 


Patice of thoſe in x Wars diſpurations « * the uni- 
K n in * * 6 — verſal 
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verfal kind," he will never, on my word, have 


occaſion to enquire from ſuch preceptors as thoſe 
we have mentioned, how to compoſe or beautify 


FE his language: ſo readily in an abundance of mat · 


ter will nature herſelf, by experience only, with- 
out any guide, fall into all the ee of 
| eloquence. 5 | 
"AA. Tere Catulus, Ye immortal gods, ſays 
he, what an infinite v3 variety, ſtrength, and copi- 
ouſneſs of matter have you, Craſſus, compriſed, 
and from bow narrow a circle have you ventured 
to lead forth the orator, and to place him upon 
the, throne of his anceſtors! For we have heard 
that thoſe antient maſters and authors of the art 
of ſpeaking conceived no kind of diſputation to 
be foreign | to, their profeſſion, and were always 
exerciſed | in every ſhape of oratory: of which 
number was Hippias of Elis, who, when he came 
to Olywpia, to the grand games that were cele- 
brated there every fifth year with ſo much pomp 
and. ſplendor, | boaſted, in the hearing of almoſt 
all Greece, that there was nothing in any art or 
ſcience which he was ignorant of; and not only 
thoſe arts wherein all liberal and polite learning is 
| contained, geometry, muſic, literary knowlege 
and poetry, and all thoſe things which were writ- 
ten upon natural and moral philoſophy, and the 
ſcience. of. politics, but that he had himſelf made 
the ring he wore, | the cloak Wi ith which he was 
covered, and the ſhoes he bad on entirely with his 
own and. He indeed carried the matter a little 
too far, but even from this example we may ealily 
| conjecture, what a an ardent thirſt thoſe vety « bra 
tors 


— 
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tors had for the moſt glorious arts, when they 
did not ſcruple to cane even ſuch as were we” 


a 
„ 


the Chalcedonian ? every one of * in choſe 
days held many diſſertations, and wrote many. ' 
books even on the nature of things. Even Gor= 
gias himſelf, the Leontine, under whoſe patron- 
age (as Plato inclined) oratory yielded the palm 
to philoſophy, who was either never defeated in 
argument by Socrates, and that dialogue of Plato 
is grounded on a falſe repreſentation; or if he 
was ſo defeated, it was becauſe Socrates was the 
more eloquent and graceful ſpeaker, or as you 
term it the more copious and better orator: but 
this Gorgias, in that very book of Plato, makes 
profeſſion that he will ſpeak moſt copiouſly on 
any ſubje& whatever, that may be called in 
queſtion, or can admit of debate; and he was the 
firſt of all perſons that ventured to demand in a 
large aſſembly, on what ſubject they were inclined 
to give him audience; to whom ſuch great honors 
were paid in Greece, that whereas all other men of 
eminence had only gilded ſtatues (32) at Delphi 
| he had one of ſolid gold erected to his memory. | 
And theſe whom I have named, and many other 
moſt conſummate maſters in the art of ſpeaking 
floriſhed at the ſame time: from which examples 
it may be underſtood, that the matter is really ſo,” 
as you, Craſſus, have related, and that the name 
of an orator was of diſtinguiſhed” eminence in 
Greece amongſt thoſe of remote antiquity, both 
for its glory and comprehenſive latitude. Which 
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5 indeed makes me. mac dubious, in, determining, 
whether I ſhould: attribute a greater degree of 
praiſe to you, or of blame to the Greeks: where 
as you. born with a different language and man- 
ners, in a city the moſt of all others abounding 
with civil employments, buſied either with the 
almoſt general management of private affairs, or 
the adminiſtration. of univerſal empire, and the 
government and protection of the world, compre- 
prehend ſuch abundance of matters, and ſo ex- 
tenſive a knowlege, and unite all this with that 
ſcience and practice which belongs to one who is 
of authority in the republic, from his counſels 
and eloquence; they, nurſed in literature, and 
haying an ardent attachment to theſe ſtudies, and 
diſſolved in idleneſs, have not only made no ac- 
quiſitions, but have not even preſerved their own, 
that was tranſmitted 0 chem, and delivered i into 
their hands. 

33. Then Craſſus, Nat only in this, particular 
affair, ſays he, Catulus, but in many others, the 
grandeur of the ſciences has been diminiſhed by 
their diſtribution, and the ſeparation of their 
parts. Do you imagine, that at the time where 
in the famous Hippocrates of Cos floriſhed, there 

vVere then ſore of the phyſical faculty who cured 
- diſeaſes, others wounds, and a third ſort the eyes? 
Was geometry under ' Euclid. and Archimedes, 
was mykic under Damon and Ariſtoxenus, was 
grammar itſelf when Ariſtophanes and Callima- 
chus treated of that ſubject, ſo torn in pieces, 
that no perſon comprized the univerſal ſyſtem of 
td — but An ae gif⸗ 


ferent 


(4) 
ferent parts to exhauſt their labors upon ? I have 
indeed often heard from my father and father · in- 
law, that even our on countrymen, who were 
ambitious to excel in the glory of wiſdom, were 
wont to comprehend all the objects of knowlege 


vhich this city bad then diſcovered. They men- 


ktioned as an inſtance of this Sex. Alius: and 
we ourſelves have ſeen M. Manilius parading 
| acroſs the Forum; which was à ſignal, that he 
who walked in that direction, gave to all the cĩi- 


tizens a general liberty to conſult him upon/any: 


occaſion: and to ſuch perſons when on that pa- 
rade, or fitting at home upon their thrones. all 


people had free-acceſs, not only to conſult them 


upon affairs of civil law, but even upon the ſettle- 
ment of a daughter in marriage, the purchaſe of 
an eſtate, or the cultivation of a farm, and finally 


on any employment or buſineſs whatſoever, This 


was the wiſdom of that P. Craſſus of old, this 
of T. Coruncanius, this of that illuſtrious an- 
ceſtor of my ſon-in-law Scipio, a perſon of con- 


CU on ne — — 


ſummate prudence : who were all ſupreme pontiffs, 


ſo that they might be conſulted upon all divine 


and human affairs: and the ſame men offered 
their counſels and diſcharged their duty with fide- 
lity in the ſenate, and before the people, as well 
in the private cauſes of their friends, as in the 
public ſervice both civil and military, at home 


and abroad. Wherein was M. Cato deficient, - | 


but in the modern refinement and exquiſite polite 
neſs of this foreign and adventitious learning, that 
has of late been imported to us? did he, becauſe 
3 in the knowlege of * civil la, 


refuſe 
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refuſe to plead; at the bar, or W wins 
orator neglect. juri ſprudence? he exerted his la- 
bors ſucceſsfully, and arrived at an eminent per- 

ſection (33) in both theſe kinds. Was he, by the 
favor and popularity he had acquired by tranſact- 

| ing the buſineis of private perſons, rendered more 
tardy in the ſervices of public adminiſtration? 
No man ſpoke with more courage before the peo- 
ple, none was ever a better ſenator; the ſame 
"4 perſon:executet with caſe all the offices of a com- 
mander in chief: finally nothing could poſſibly 
be known or learned in this city; in thoſe times, 
which he did not inveſtigate and thoroughly un- 
derſtand, and not only that, but he alſo wrote 
upon every ſubject. Now on the contrary, men 
generally come to the acquiſition of honors and 
the duties of public adminiſtration naked and un- 
armed; adorned with no ſcience, nor any know- 
lege of buſineſs. But if any one happen to ex- 
cel the multitude, he is elevated with pride by the 
poſſeſſion of any ſingle talent, as military courage 
ot a little experience in war; (which indeed is 
no gone into decay ;) or a knowlege of the law, = 
{not of the univerſal fyſtem, for no body ſtudies 
the pontificial law which is annexed to the other 
paris of ju juriſprudence :) or eloquence, which they 
imagine to conſiſt in dec lamation and a torrent of 
words; while none of them have any notion of 
tat alliance and affinity which all the liberal arts 

and ſciences, and nn virtues themſelves: bear one 


: to another. heel purely 
34. But to refer my [diſcourſe 1 to vthe 98 


(whoſe-abſence we cannot. diſpenſe with i in 2 diſ- 
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tet of this nature, for este of virtue 
are to be ſought among our on countrymen, ſo 
thoſe of learning are to be derived from them; 3 
ſeven are ſaid to have lived at one time who were 
eſtemed and denominated wiſe men; all cheſe, 
except Thales the Mileſian, had the government 
of their reſpective cities. Who is reportꝰ by tra- 
dition to have had more learning in the fame 
times, or whoſe eloquenet to have received greater 
ornaments from polite literature than Piſiſtratus? 
Who is faid' to have been the firſt that arranged 
the books of Homer into that order wherein we 
at preſent enjoy them, from a ſtate of confufion. 
He indeed was not a beneficial perſon to the civil 
community to which he belonged, but was emi⸗ ; 
nent for eloquence, and at the fame time exceed 
in erudition and liberal Enowlege.” What was 
Pericles? "Uh 'of whoſe talents for” . — we have 


_— 


 fervice of his et un the Welle be - 
the Athenians, that very ſeverity where with he 
contradicted men of popular priticiples, "appeared 
to gain him popularity, and to give univerſal ſatiſ- 
faction; on whoſe lips the comic poets of anti- 
quity declared, even when they made him the ob- 
ject of their flander (which was then lawful to be 
done in Athens) that the graces of perſuaſion in- 
habited; and that in him there was ſuch a pecu- 
liar ſtrength of energy, that he left compunctions 
ke ſtings in the minds of his audience | Yet no 
declamer had inſtructed him to bai for hours to- 
gether by the clock, but, (34) as we have it from 
n famous Anaxagoras of Clazomene, — 
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a conſummate od of all. important ſcience. 
Therefore he being eminent as a man of learning, 
- a ſtateſman, (35) and an orator preſided in Athens 
forty years together over all civil and military 
affairs. What was Critias? what was Alcibiades? 
not indeed uſeful members of the ſtate wherein 
they lived, but certainly men of polite literature 
- and eloquence, beſides were they not trained up 
An all the erudition to be imbibed from the con- 
verſations of Socrates? Who formed Dion of Sy- 
racuſe to ſuch perfection in all the refinements of 
"earning? Did not Plato? and the ſame illuſtrious 
Perſonage who was his is maſter not in oratory only 
1 but alſo in courage, and in virtue, impelled, in- 
ſtructed, and armed him for the deliverance of his 
country. Did Plato then, improve this Dion in 
different arts from thoſe whereby Iſocrates formed 
the moſt renowned Timotheus the fon. ol of Conon 
"that conſummate general, and himſelf a moſt ex- 
- cellent commander and. a.man of extreme learn- 
og. Or Wa thaſc wherein is Lyfe th ie . 


Deer. 


to bie of al the .Grecians ? Or * 


5 _ Ageſilaus ? Or Archytas of Tarentum Philolaus? 


Or Pythagoras himſelf all that antient tract of 
Italy which was formerly called the larger Greece? 
Ido not eee had different methods of 
inſtruction. 1163 2g 
EL For L ee eee — hole 
contained all thoſe matters which were 
| ebe worthy of a man of polite literature, 
and one who had an inclination to become emi- 
8 | 1 8 nent 


„ 
nent in the adminiſtration of ſtate affairs; and 
that they who had received this knowlege, if the 
ſame had a ſufficient ſtrength of genius for ſpeak- 
ing in public, and were not croſſed by nature in 
their applications to oratory, became illuſtrious 
for eloquence. Therefore Ariſtotle himſelf, when 
he perceived Iſocrates to floriſh by the number 
and quality of his ſcholars, becauſe he had tranſ- 
ferred his diſſettations from cauſes at the bar and 
matters of civil Judicature, to an unmeaning ele- 
gance of language, he changed on a ſudden al- 
moſt the whole plan of his diſcipline, and quoted 
a verſe from a tragedy of Philoctetes with à little 
alteration :for the hero ſaid; It was ſhameful for 
him to be filent while barbarians; but the philo- 
ſopher, while Iſoctates' was permitted to harangue. 
He therefore illuſtrated all that learning with the 
graces bf ornament, and aſſociated the knowlege 
of things with the exerciſe of ſpeech. Nor did 
this eſcape that very ſagacious monarch Philip 
who procured him as a maſter for his ſon Alexan- 
der, that he might acquire from the ſame perſon 
inſtructions how to regulate his actions and im- 
prove his language. Now if any one is ſo incli- 
ned either to call that philoſopher who teaches us 
a copiouſneſs of matter r and language an orator, 
he may do it without oppoſition: from me; or had 
rather denominate this orator whom I declare to 
be in poſſeſſion of wiſdom and eloquence in con- 
junction, 2 philoſopher, I will throw in his way no 
impediment: as long as it is apparent that neither 
"bis np to ſpeak, Wannen . 
n QT ONS ne nee or 
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but cannot relate it with a perſpieuity of expreſ 
ſion, nor his ignorance, who is not deficient in 
language but has. no ſupply of matter, can poſſi- 
bly merit any commendation : of which two cir- 
cuinſtances, if I was obliged to chuſe one, I ſhould 
indeed prefer uneloquent prudence to. talkative 
folly. Bur if the enquiry be, which is the moſt 
ſingular of all excellencies, the palm is to be given 
to the orator of learning: and if they permit the 
ſame perſon to be a philoſopher, there is an end of 
the controverſy: but if they diſapprove of ſuch 
union, and make theſe diſtinct perſons, they will 
yield up the ſuperiority in this particular, that all 
their ſcience is inherent in the complete orator; 
but in the knowlege of the philoſophers eloquence 
is not immediately inherent : which although it 
may be by them held in contempt, they muſt of 
neceſſity grant, that it apparently brings a conſider · 
able acceſſion; and gives a finiſhing grace and 
perfection to every ſcience. When Craſſus had 
delivered his ſentiments in this manner, he __ 
- zl pauſe, and the reſt obſerved a ſhort ſilence. 
36. Then Cotta, I cannot indeed 3 
ſiays he, Craſſus,” th that you ſeem to me to have 
made a diſſertation upon another ſubject; and not 
upon that which you had undertaken: ; for, you 
have performed more than was either attributed to 
you by us, or given notice of by yourſelf. But 
certainly this was the part which belonged to you, 
to ſpeak upon the embelliſhments of oratory, and 
Jou had already entered upon it, and diſtributed 
all che merit of language into four parts; and 
vhen you had ſpoken upon the two firſt, what we 
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indeed thought ſufficient, but, as you ſaid yourſelf 


in a confined and curſory manner, you made the 


reſidue to conſiſt of two things, in the firſt" place, 
how we ſhould ſpeak gracefully,” and in the next, 
alſo with aptitude to the ſubject. But you had no 
ſooner entered upon theſe particulars, than the tide 
as it were of your genius ſuddenly hurried you to 
a diſtance from the land, and drove you out al- 
moſt beyond the view of all into the main ſea 


and then comprehending no leſs an object than 


univerſal ſcience, you did not indeed deliver it to 
us (for that was impoſſible in ſo ſhort a ſpace of 
time,) but, I don't know what proficiency you 


may have made-in'the reſt of the company; you 


Kang driven me-into the inmoſt receſſes of _ ACa- 


- AR". 


you ns Pls . afferced, that it may not be N 


ſary to conſume our lives, but that it may be poſ- 
fible for him to deſcry all that it contains who 
only takes a ſerious view of it: but if it be ſome- 


what involved in obſcurity, and I ſhould have a 
more than ordinary ſtupidity, I ſhall never indeed 
be at reſt, nor ſhall J ever be fatigued, before I 
ſhall underſtand all their doubtful ways and me- 
thods of diſputing for and againſt every ſubject. 
Then Cæſar, one thing, ſays he, in your diſcourſe | 
Craſſus, t moved me very much, wherein you de- 


nied that he who did not learn any thing ſuddenly, 
could ever learn it at all, to any perfection, ſo that 


I can have no great difficulty in making the trial, 


and either immediately underſtanding thoſe mat - 


ters which you extolled to the heavens by your ex 
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contented with that compaſs: of knowlege I have 


already acquired. Here Sulpicius, I indeed ſays 
be, Craſſus, neither defire any acquaintance with 


the famous Ariſtotle, nor Carneades, nor any of 


the philoſophers : you may either imagine that I 
deſpair of being able to acquire their ſcience in 
any degree of perfection; or that, as is really the 
caſe, I deſpiſe it. The vulgar knowlege of com- 


mon affairs and ſuch as are litigated in the forum, 


is magnificent enough for me, and ſufficient to 


| obtain that degree of eloquence which is the object 


of my ambitious views; and even in that narrow 


circle of ſcience I am ignorant of a multitude of 


things, which I then finally ſtudy hen any cauſe 
that I am to ſpeak to requires ſuch application. 
Wherefore, unleſs perhaps you are now fatigued, 
and if we are not troubleſome to you, refer your 
diſcourſe to thoſe embelliſhments which contribute 
to the merit and ſplendor of the language itſelf : 
which I have aninclination to hear from you, not 
to make me deſpair that I can ever poſſibly arrive 
at any pitch-of eloquence, . in . mere 
ſome acquiſition of learning. 


37. Then Craſſus, = ty of ARS LR 
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36 and which you, Sulpicius, are 
not unacquainted with: for what rhetorician 


not treated of this ſubject? has not given inſtruc- 


tions relative to it? has not even left his ſentiments 


thereon in writing? But I will comply with your 
humour, and briefly to you ſuch matters. 


only as are leaſt known: hut I ſhall ſtill be of 


are 


opinion, that you ought to go hack to thoſe who 


8 1 4 J 


are the authors * inventors of theſe minute cr 


cumſtances. All language then is formed Jy 


words, which we are firſt to conſider in a ſimp e, 


then in a compound light: for there is one pecu- 
liar grace of language which conſiſts of ſingle 
words, another which is effected by ſuch as ate 
conjoined together, and compounded. We ſhall 
either uſe then thoſe words which are the proper 
and aſcertained names as it were of things, almoſt 
born at the ſame time with the things themſelves; 
or thoſe which are tranſlated and placed in a ſitua- 
tion as it were foreign to them; or thoſe which we 


faſhion a-new and compoſe ourſelves. With re- 


gard then to words taken in their own proper 
meaning, the merit of the orator conſiſts in avoid- 
ing abje& and obſolete terms ; and uſing ſuch as 
are ſelect and illuſtrating ; z wherein there appears 
to be an inherent fulneſs and ſignificance of ſound. 
But in this kind which relates to the propriety of 
ſome meaſure to be eſtimated by the judgment wy 
the ear: wherein the very habit of ſpeaking well 


is, of the utmoſt, ſervice. Even this which i is vul- 


garly ſaid of orators by. the unſkilful multitude, 


He uſes Proper words, or ſuch a one uſes impro per 


words, is not weighed: in any artificial ſcale, | but 
their judgment is framed from a natural ſenſe o 
the thing; wherein it is no great merit to avoid a 
fault, (though it be a matter of great importance 3). 
yet this is the ground work as it were and the foun-. 


} 


dation of the Whole, The uſage. and abundance - - 


of proper words. But the ſuperſtructure which 


the orator or himſelf is to raiſe upon this, and where- | 
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in he is to diſplay all his art, appears to he; a mat - 
ter worthy of our enquiry, and explanation. 
38. There are three qualities then in a ſimple 
word which the orator ſhould chuſe to illuſtrate 
and adorn his language, either an unuſual word, 
- or one that is new, or tranſlated. Unuſual words 
are generally of antient date and faſhion, and Tuch 
as have been long ago diſcontinued in the uſe of 
daily converſation, which are indulged more freely 
to poetical licenſe than to ours; but ſtill a word of 
very remote antiquity if not often repeated, gives 
a dignity even to an oration : nor would I refuſe 
this expreſſion of Cælius, At the ſeaſon when the 
_ Carthaginian came into ay: nor progeny, nor of- 
ſpring nor to utter, nor nuncupative : nor thoſe 
. phraſes of yours, Catulus, I did not deem, I did not 
Vine; nor many others, which properly placed 
give a diſcourſe an air of antiquity (36) and gran- 
deur. New words are ſuch as are created and 
compoſed by the ſpeaker: and are either newly 
compounded as theſe, | | 


e Wiſe counſels then were baniſhed from my 
e preaſt 1 

ae « Exanimate TORE 
Fear you not ſuch aquivocating malice ?” 


Lou ſee that here exanimateand æquivocating are words 


not originally invented but framed by compoſi: 
tion: but words are often formed a- new without 


any conjunction; as that of Ennius the genial gods; 


That third manner of uſing words in a tranſlated - 


to the ornament of the body, and to be an emblem 


frequent uſage from the delight which it afforded. 


clared by its proper word, is expreſſed by one uſed 
in a tranſlated ſenſe, our meaning is illuſtrated by 
the reſemblante of that circumſtance which we in- 


own: "thoſe have à greater degree of boldneſs 
which diſcover no poverty, but ſeek an acceſſion of 


method of their invention. 
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or this, . 
„The a bend the art end, of 


« berries 


« Tacurvate.” N 0 


ſenſe is of wide extent, of which neceſſity was the 

parent, compelled to it by the ſterility and nar- 

rowneſs of language, but afterwards delight and 

harmony rendered it frequent: for as a garment — 
was firſt invented for the ſake of keeping off te 


cold, but in proceſs of time began to be — © £20 


of dignity, ſo the tranſlation of words. originally f / 52 „ 
inſtituted on account of their ſcarcity, became of 5 


For even the countrymen ſay, their vines are in 


the gem, there is a luxury in the graſs, a joyful crop: 
for when that which cannot be ſignificantly de- 


dicate by a foreign term. Therefore theſe tranſ- 
lations are a ſpecies of borrowing, wherein yu 
take from another what you have not of your 


ſplendor to the language; but why ſhould I ex- 
plane to you either their different kinds, or the 


39. A ſimilitude is ſometimes of ſuch ena 
brevity as to be confined 9.4 ſingle word, which 
Dd 3 word 


TY 
Word eig Passe 1 a fl tation foreign To it as if 
it were in its proper "ay If the reſemblance" is ac- 
knowleged, it conbeys delight: if it has nothing 
ſimilar, it is rejected. But it ought to be tranſ- 
lated in ſuch a manner as to give a clearer | con- 
en * the ſubject, as all theſe n 


— The fea; grew rovgh with horror 
Piggy moon ſhades of . pry * a the 
" tempeſt 
rte Octafion'd double dirknels forked neh 
0 ning 
«Burſt from the clouds in undulating flame, 
„ Trembled the heay'ns with Fer, rain 
ak. + | 
2 In mingled ſtorms predipliately ell. 
. F orth broke the winds at once bon er ry 
he © quarter | | 
With dreadful ann the raging 4 
By IP * With agitation foam'd.” — 


Here che ſeveral words ala 5 in a i thanincod ſenſe 
are introduced to make the deſcription clearer 
from the reſemblance: or that the whole cir- 
cumſtance of any action or deſign may be more 
"Ggnificantly expreſſed ; as he who ſeeking to ſhew 
that another was-deſrgnedly obſcure that the mean- 
ing of his actions might not be comprehended, in- 
dicates that circumſtance from the eee in 


two words uſed in a tranſlated ſeniſe, "IA 
« He truly lar his Ennis 1. "_ 


Ne 
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quired by ſuch tranſlation, as that, 
4 Hud from his hand che jav'lin.” „ 


A mille weapon improvidently thrown Cold not 
be deſcribed with more brevity, in the proper 
words, than it is very ſignificantly expreſſed in 
one uſed in a tranſlated ſenſe. And in this ſpecies 


it has very often appeared to me wonderful, what 


the reaſon can be, that all men are more delighted 
with words uſed in à tranſlated or foreign ſenſe, 
than in their own proper Te! nacural: haunt 
cation. N r „ 

40 Forif a chung malte eg ewa Ny 
and à term proper and peculiar to it, as the Halſer 
in a ſhip, neceſſity compels to borrow from ano- 
ther what you have not yourſelf, ſo that which has 
undergone the ceremony of the æs and libra, or 
imaginary ſale is ſaid to be tied up, and the parting 

a wife is called a divorce; but in the greateſt 
abuidance of proper words, men are much more 
chatned with ſuch as are foreign if they are tranſ- 
= with Judgment. This happens, I imagine, 

er becauſe it is ſome ſpecimen of wit to pals 


L 4231 —_ 
| Someiimesalſs breving vicheohject fought antags " 


4 ſuch expreſſions as lie before you, and to 


tale others of more curious and diſtant reſearch : 
or/becauſe the thoughts of the audience are di- 


verted another way, and yet wander not from the 


| 


ſubject; which is a moſt exquiſite delight: or be- 
eauſe the whole circumſtance and an entire fimili- 
tude is created by a ſingle word: or becauſe the 
application of all theſe tranſlated notions that are 
taken with judgment 1 is immediately to the ſenſes 
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themſelves, and principally to the ſenſe of ſeeing 
which is the keeneſt of them all. For ſuch ex- 
preſſions as theſe, the oder of urbanity, the ſoft- 
neſs of humanity, the murmur of the ſea, and the 
feoeetneſs of language are derived from the other 
ſenſes. But thoſe which relate to the fight are 
much more ftriking, for they place within the 
ken of the mind ſuch objects as cannot poſſibly be 
ſeen and diſcerned by the eyes. For there is no- 
thing in univerſal nature, the proper name and 
term of which may not be transferred to other 
matters; for whenceſoever a ſimile may be drawn 
(and it may from all things) thence a ſingle word 
which contains the reſemblance may be der ved, 
and throw a tranſlated light upon the language. 
In which kind anne is * to be 
avoided; | 


« The Vault (38) wa f Heaven.” 


A Ennjus is ſaid to have brought the 
whole globe upon the ſtage, yet the reſm- 

blance of an arch or vault can never be inheent 
in the form of a globe 


Live then 22 whilſt yen ve licence, fur 
« «Wi th one laft look the radiant light of be 


He aig not ſay, take, nor ſeek, for that mold 
indicate a delay, and induce a hope that he had a 
longer time to live; but ſnatch, which word was 
peculiarly adapted to what he had 24 before, 
whilſt you ve licence. 5 
41. In the ers (39) plate care ls to EG 


what the firaile be not too far-fetched, as © The Hrtis 
5985 e ET 1 
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on which his patrimomy was wrecked, I ſhould, ra- 
ther have ſaid, © The: rock, &c.. The Charybdis 
which ſwallowed all his poſſeſſions, rather The gulph, 
Sc. for the eyes of the mind are more eaſily led 
to thoſe objects which we have ſeen, than to thoſe _ 
of which we have only heard a report. And be- 
cauſe this is even the moſt conſummate merit in 
words uſed in a tranſlated- ſignification, that the 
metaphor ſhould ſtrike the ſenſes, all, turpitude 
is induſtriouſly to be avoided in thoſe objects to 
which the reſemblance muſt naturally draw the 
minds of the audience. I would not have it ſaid 
that the republic was caſtrated by the death of 
Africanus: I would not have Glaucia called The 
excrement of the ſenate, for though there may be 
a reſemblance, yet the thought of ſuch a ſimile 
in both caſes ariſes from a depraved imagination. 
I would not have the. metaphor. grander than 
the ſubje& requires, as The tempeſt of revelling : 
nor more minute, as The revelling of the tempeſt. 
J would not have the word tranſlated be of a 
more narrow and confined ſenſe, than the proper 
and peculiar term would have been. 


„What's this? yas you rod bck from | 
: entrance.“ a. E 


forbid, hinder, terrify had been hed expreſs, 
| becauſe he before had aid, 


«Ph equickly: from! ey Preben 
<« Leaſt my contagious ſhadow ſhould infect. 
„ You that are men of worth. „ we” 


And alſo when you have reaſon to apprehend ( 40) 
17 85 | g che 


16 


the metaphor may appear too hard, or bold, you 
may ſoften it by an alleviating exprefſion before- 


- hand; as if formerly on the death of M. Cato any 
_ one had faid the ſenate was left in a Rate of or- 
Manage; this had been rather ſtrained; but hs 7 
may ſo expreſe myſelf in e Pate of 'arphanage, the 
| Wi been ſomething mitigated: for the 
. metaphor ought not to be too bold, but fuch 
that it may appear to have been introduced into 
another's place, not to have forced irs way thither, 
to have come in by entreaty and not by violence. 
And there is no manner more florid (41) which 
conſiſts of ſingle words, nor that throws a greater 
luſtre upon language: for that which 6% From 
this kind does not eonſiſt of a ſingle word uſed 
in a tranſlated ſenſe; but is connected by a chain 
or continuation of many, when one thing is ex. 
1 4 another is underſtobd: — 


* 


I will not ſuffer a repeated. 8 
8 And daſh oy hip on. the fame rock again,” ö 


And . Mak: 4. 2 a: : ; i 4 712 . 1 - 
| « You err, you widely err, WIC 
Though wantonandexulting in your firength 
"5M EVE args. op reins of law your 2233 mall 


. 
SIN And to ch'im pc yoke (IST your necks.” of 


Wherein by the aſſumption of a ſimilar circum- 
ſtance, the words which are proper to that cir- 
cumſtance, are ſucceſſively tranſlated (as I called 
it "mo to ſome other ſubject. 


NE "OY is hand ornament to language, in 
which 
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which obſcurity i is to be avoided: for 7 "5 the 
degeneracy of this kind ariſes that ſort of writing 
DE is called ænigmatical. Nor is this rule to 
be obſerved in ſingle words but in the language, 
that is, in the continuation of the words. Nor 
indeed does this tranſlation and change of expreſ- 


ſion (42) owe its peculiar fabric to a — word 
but to the ſentence, c, 


«Africa trembled with the korids 5 Mo 


Africa is uſ ed for the Africans ; j Nor is it a word 
newly compounded as this, 


(36:00 Wendy: rocks, 1 


nor one uſed 1 in a 5 8 bt, as. 


—___ 


Ak The ſea Was ſoftm {1:32 38 
bk one proper name. dene 1 another, for 


8 t __— 


4 60 cage Rome thy ow? to denne 75 
and, | 1 NOR 
50 Witneſs the perde plain, „ 
This EE 4 of expreſſion contributes exceedingly 


to the graces of language, and is frequently to be 
"wo of which kind theſe. are examples; EO 


l TV uncertain. Fate of Mars to both is common z” 
"Oye for fruit; 3 "Bacchus, for wine; Neptune, for 


the ſea; 3, the Bouſe, for the ſenate ; the field where 55 


the. comitia or elections are held, for the election 
itſelf; the, gown, tor Pane ; arms or weapons, for 
Wär. . 
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war. And. in this kind the virtues and vices are 
__ uſed for the perſons i in whom they are inherent : : 
has broke into that houſe ; or avarice has 
penetrated; or boneſty prevailed ; or juſtice got 
the victory. You perceive the force of this whole 
Kind wherein, by. the variation and inflexion of a 
word, the circumſtance is expreſſed more grace- 
fully ; on "which that figure borders, the know- - 
lege whereof is neceſſary, though it be not equally 
ornamental, when we would have any thing un- 
derſtood, either the whole from a part, as when 
we ſay thefe walls or this roof, f, for the whole build- 
ing; or a part from the whole, as when we call 
ene troop the cavalry of the Roman people; or when 
we ſi gnify numbers bur only expreſs one, AS, 


The Reman cautious after victory 
Still apprehends the worſt that may enſue.” 


or when we ſpeak i in the ploral number yer mean 
only vac: r Ennius of himſelf. 


60 We chae were Rudian (43) or once are © Romans 


or any Ke: 4? of this 18 whereby we end * 
ſtand not according to che A but the ſenti- 
ment. 

43. We often alſo put one word abufvely 
(44) for another, not with that elegance indeed 
which there is in a tranſlated ſenſe, but if this is 
done licentiouſly it is not always wantonly; as 
when we ſay a grand inſtead of a great diſcourſe, 
a minute inſtead of a little ſoul. But do You per- 


ceive HIT thoſe. figures which are IO: by the 
R — 


7 
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connexion of a multitude of metaphors, do not 
_ derive their force and beauty from ſingle words, 
but from the language wherein they are put toge- 
ther? and that theſe which conſiſt in the immu- 
tation of words, or are to be underſtood in a dif- 
ferent ſenſe from that which is expreſſed, are in 
ſome meaſure tranſlated? Thence it happens, 
that all the virtue and merit of ſifigle words con- 
fiſts in three circumſtances, if a word be antique, 
but fuch however as uſage (45) will tolerate ;- if it 
be new or at leaſt newly compounded, wherein re- 
gard is to be paid to cuſtom and the judgment 
of the ear; or if it be uſed in a tranſlated ſenſe, 
which expreſſions chiefly diſtinguiſh and illumi- 
nate language, like ſo many conſtellations. The 
continuation of words (46) follows next, which 
principally requires two things, firſt their arrange- 
ment, then a certain modulation and beauty. To 


arrangement belongs ſuch a compoſition and 


ſtructure of the words that they may run into one 
another without gaping or diſagreable claſhing, 

but with a compaEneſs and roundneſs: in which 
method the poet Lucilius, in the character of my 
father-in-law has elegantly trifled, which part he 
was always able to execute with a rw . 
neſs and grace; 


-« How delicate the n of his words! 
Like variegated pavements wrought with art 
_ n and inlaid with divers emblems 1!” 


Which nden he whos Scl to peak in ridi- 
cule of Albucius, and then he does not reſtrain 
2 jeſts from me too, 


6 « Boaſt 


1 4390] 
e ᷓBoaſt not your oratorian family : 
es. For Craſſus is my ſon in-law.” 


What then ? this Craſſus, whoſe name you HR 


ſuch a free uſe of, What has he done? My de- 


ſign and aim is indeed as well as the others, fine 
compoſition of language, but I hope I perſue ic 
with better effect than Albucius, who had too af- 
fected a nicety : but the poet had a mind to be 
witty at my expence, in his uſual manner. But 
ſuch an arrangement of the words is to be pre- 
ſerved, as I was ſaying, as to give an effectual 


compactneſs and coherence to the language, a 


ſmoothneſs and equal flow; this you will attain 


j you join the extremities of the antecedent words 


to the commencements of thoſe that follow in ſuch 
a manner that there be no rough claſhing in Kale 
conſonants, nor hiatus in the vowels. 
44. The ſubſequent conſideration to this accu- 
racy, is the (47) modulation and beauty of the 
words; (but I fear Catulus, that a diſſerta- 
tion on theſe particulars already ſeems puerile 
to a perſon of your age and dignity.) The an- 
tients however imagined an harmony almoſt like 
that of poetry, that is, a ſort of numbers were 


neceſſary to be uſed even in proſe: for they would 


have the clauſes of reſpiration, in oratorial lan- 
guage pointed not according to our fatigue, or 
the marks of the tranſccibers, but according to 
the modulation of the words and ſentences: and 
Iſocrates is reported to have been the firſt that 


ever delivered inſtructions in this kind, that he 


mi ** (as his — n a) con- 
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fine the vague unpoliſhed manner of ſpeaking - 


among thoſe of antiquity to the meaſure and har- 


mony of numbers, to delight and captivate. the 


judgment of the ear. For the profeſſors. of mu- 


ſic, who were alſo the poets of former ages, con- 


trived theſe two things as the miniſters of plea - 


ſure, verſe, and ſong; that they might baniſh ſa⸗ 


tiery from the ſenfe of hearing by a united me- 
lody, the numbers of language and the modula- 
tion of notes, Theſe two things therefore, 1 
mean the muſical (48) management of the voice, 
and the harmonious concluſion of the words, as 


far as the ſerious turn of oratory would admit, 
they thought proper to transfer from poetry to 
eloquence. Wherein even this is a matter of 
principal concern, that if a verſe be compoſed by 
the conjunction of the words in an oration, it is 


a fault; and yet we would have in that con- 
junction, as in a verſe, the cadence, harmo- 


nious compactneſs, and perfection of numbers: 


nor is there, out of a multitude, any ſingle eir-- 


cumſtance which more diſtinguiſnes an orator 
from an ignorant and unſkilful ſpeaker, than that 


he who is unpractiſed in this refinement, pours. 
forth all he poſſibly can in an unfiniſhed manner, 


and meaſures, the periods of his ſpeech. not by any 
artificial judgment, but by the continuation of 
his breath; but the orator ſo connects the ſen- 


tence by the ſtructure of the words, as to com- 
prize it in a flow of numbers, that is at once 
confined to meaſure yet free from reſtraint: for 
when. he has tied it down to the rules of modula- 


tion and beauty, he gives it an caſe and freedom 
by 


a 


1432 1 
3 dy à variety in the order of compoſition, fo that 
the language is neither bound by ſtrict laws, as in 
poetry, nor yet has it ſuch a _— of my as 
to wander without controul. 
45. In what manner therefore all we direct 
our application, ſo as to entertain hopes of the 
4 © pombility- acquiring this talent of ſpeaking in 
© harmonious numbers? It is not a matter of ſo 
much difficulty as of neceſſity: for there is no- 
thing ſo pliant, nothing ſo flexible, nothing which 
will fo cafily follow whitherſoever you incline to 
lead it, as language: out of this verſes are com- 
poſed, out of the ſame all the diſparity of poetical 
numbers; out of this alſo the various modula- 
tions and many different kinds of proſe: for there 
is not one ſet of words for common diſcourſe, 
and another for vehement contention and debate: 
nor are they derived from different languages for 
the uſe of daily converſation, and for pomp and 
parade; but When we have taken from the heap 
that lies before us ſuch as are common to both 
purpoſes we form and faſhion them at our plea- 
ſure like wax, which is ſuſceptible of any impreſ- 
ſion. Sometimes therefore we preſerve a gravity, 
ſometimes a refined ſubtilty, ſometimes a ſort of 
medium between both; ſo ready is the ſpecies of 
our language to follow the plan of our ſenti- 
ments; and this is mutable and convertible to 
every method by which we inform the reaſon, de- 
: light the ear, or move the paſſions of mankind. 
But, as in moſt things nature herſelf has effected 
this in a wonderful manner, ſo has ſhe contrived 
it in language, that what contains the greateſt 


inhe· 
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inherent utility, the ſame ſhould have either the moſt 
eminent proportion of dignity, or (as it happens in 
many caſes) the utmoſt perfection of beauty. We 
perceive the very ſyſtemof the univerſe, and the works 
of nature to be ſo conſtituted for the fake of the ge- 
neral ſafety and preſervation of the whole; that 
the firmament ſhould be round, and the earth in 
the middle, that it ſhould be maintained by its 
own powers and tendency; that the ſun ſhould 
go round, that it ſhould approach to the winter 

ſign, and thence, by ſenſible gradations, aſcend 
to the oppoſite part of the zodiac; that the moon 
by her increafe and waine ſhould receive the light 
of the ſun; that the five planets ſhouid perform 
the ſame revolutions by different motions and 
courſes. This order of things has ſuch great 
powers, that, if there was the leaſt alteration in 
it, they could not poſhbly ſubſiſt together: ſuch 
great beauty, that it is beyond the force of even 
the imagination to conceive an idea more exqui- 
fitely charming. Now turn your thoughts to the 
human form, or even to the figure of other ani- 
mals: you will find no part of the body faſhioned 
without ſome neceſſary uſe, and the whole frame 
to have a perfection of beauty ITY —_ wiſ- 
dom and not from chance. 
46. How ſtands this matter in trees, W 8 8 
the trunk, the boughs, and finally the leaves are 
deſigned for nothing but to retain and preſerve 
their own peculiar nature? yet is there no part 
to be diſcovered that is not infinitely beautiful. 
Let us leave natural objects, and take a view of 


n What is- ſo· neceſſary in a ſhip, as the 
WS ow | 
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fides, the keel, the prow, the ſtern, the yards, 
the ſails, the maſts? which yet make ſo beautiful 
an appearance, that they ſeem not to have been 
invented for ſafety only, but alſo for the delight 
| afforded by the ſpectacle. Pillars ſupport both 
temples and porticos z and yet theſe have not 
more of utility than of dignity. The cupola of 
the capitol, and other buildings, was not con- 
trived for ornament, but neceſſary uſe: for when 
a method was conſidered of, whereby the water 
might fall down from each ſide of the roof, the 
diiggnity of the cupola was a conſequence, of the 
utility of the. temple; but in ſuch a manner, that 
mould the capitol be built in heaven, where no 
rain could poſſibly fall, it would appear to have 
no dignity without the cupola. The ſame thing 
happens in language and all parts of oratory, that 
harmony and grace are conſequential to utility, 
and almoſt to neceſſity: for the ſtoppage of the 
breath, and the confined play of the lungs intro- 
duced periods and the pointing of words. This 
invention has ſuch a melodious ſweetneſs, that if 
any perſon had an infinite extent of breath, yet 
we could not with him to ſpeak perpetually with- 
out any cadence : for in this diſcovery that is de- 
lightful to the ears of mankind, which may not 
only be tolerable bur eaſy to their lungs. _ 
47. That is the largeſt compaſs of a period 
then, which can poſſibly be rolled out in one con- 
tinued breath: but herein the bounds are ſet by 
nature, others are determined by art: ſor as there 
is a great variety of numbers, your favorite Ari- 


ſtotle 09 — insider to baniſh from ora- 
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torial language the frequent uſe of iambics and 


trochees; which however fall of themſelves natu- 


rally into our common diſcourſe and converſa-, 
tion: but in theſe numbers the ſtrokes of time 
are diſtinct and remarkable, and the feet diminu- 
tive. Wherefore he principally invites us to the 
heroic. meaſure of the dactyle, the anapeſt, and 
the ſpondee 3 wherein we may proceed with im- 
punity two feet only, or a little more, leaſt we 


plainly fall into verſe, or the reſemblance of poetry. 
The ſtrokes in all the reſt are double, to which 


theſe three heroic feet fall in with a graceful ca- 
dence, in the beginnings of ſentences or continua 
tions of the words. But the pæon, which is a 
double meaſure, is the moſt of all approved by 
that learned critic; for it either begins with a 
long followed by three ſhort ſyllables; as theſe. 


words, Desnitꝭ, Incipite, Comprimite z or by a 


ſucceſſion of three ſhort ſyllables, when that in the 
extremity is long; as theſe, dimiitrant, Sintptdes. 


And it is agreeable. to the notions of that philo- 
ſopher to commence by the former pæon, and to 
conclude by the latter: and this latter pon is 
not indeed in the number of the ſyllables, -but by. 


. 


the meaſure of the ear, which is a more acute and 
certain method of judgment, almoſt equal to the 
Cretan foot, which conſiſts of a long; and a ors 
| rotary; ſyllable As in this 'verſe - If Gurl 
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Ama: mis. This Ariſtotle thinks more ada 
to the pauſes of the period which he would have 
terminated by a ſyllable that is long. 

© 48. Nor yet © theſe numbers in oratory re- 
quire ſuch a ſharp-ſighted care and diligence as 
thoſe in poetry ; wherein neceflity compels, as do 
the very numbers, and harmony itſelf, ſo toinclude 
the words in verſification, as that nothing may 
be, even in the leaſt aſpiration, longer or ſhorter 
than the metre abſolutely demands. Proſe has a 
freer ſcope, and is plainly, as it is called, a lan- 
guage without ' reſtraint, yet not ſo unconfined 
that it may fly off or wander without bounds, 
but it is regulated by laws of its own impoſing. 

For 1 agree in this particular with Theophraſtus, 
who is of opinion that language which has the 
true degree of refinement and elegant ——— 
ought to flow in eaſy numbers without an 
pearance of cee For, as he ſuſpects, 
from thoſe meaſures whereby the common — 
meter verſe is formed, afterwards bloomed forth 
the an anapeſt, a number of a loftier ſtrain; thence 
| flowed the illuſtrious dithyrambic (50), a mea- 
ſure ſtill more opulent and licentious; the mem- 
bers and feet of which, as the ſame critic obſerves, 
are diffuſed through every oration that is enriched 

with the diſtinguiſhing ornaments of- eloquence. 
And if that is melodious in all founds, and in 
every voice, which makes certain. impreſſions as 
it were, and which we can admeaſure by equal 
intervals, this harmony of numbers, if it be not 
— repeated without intermiſſion, i is 22 
Y 
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ly placed among the merits of an oration. For 
if that perpetual (51) loquaciouſneſs which ever 
runs on without any intervals, is to be eſteemed 
 unſkilful and unpolite, what other reaſon can there 
be why it ſhould be rejected, unleſs that the hu- 
man ear has the modulation of the voice from 
nature herſelf? which could not poſſibly happen 
unleſs numbers were inherent in the human voice : 
and numbers cannot exiſt in an uninterrupted 
continuation : Diſtinction, and the ſtroke of equal 
time, and often of that which admits of varia- 
tion in the ſtops, conſtitute numbers: which we 
may remark in the Falling of drops of water, 
which are diſtinguiſhed by intervals; but cannot 
poſſibly obſerve this ſucceſſion in the precipitated 
ſtream of a river. But if this unreſtrained con- 
tinuation of words has a greater aptitude and har- 
mony, if it be diſtinguiſhed by pointing, and pe- 
riods, than if it be perpetually carried on without 
intermiſſion or interruption ; theſe periods muſt 
be admeaſured by a certain rule of proportion; 
for if they are ſhorter in the extremity, there is 
an infringement upon the compaſs as it were of 
the words: for ſo the Greeks denominate theſe 
turns or inflexions of language: wherefore the 
ſubſequent clauſes in a ſentence ought to be equal 
to the antecedent, the laſt to the firſt; or, which 
has a better effect, and is more productive of har- 
N they ought to be of a greater length. 


49. And theſe things are ſaid by thoſe philo- 
ſophers to whom, Catulus, you have the greateſt 
attachment; which I the oftener teſtify, that by 

Ee 3 Praiſing 
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| praiſing my authors, I may avoid the blame of 
impertinence. Of what fort, ſays Catulus? or 
what can be produced that is more elegant than 
this diſſertation of yours? or what ſubje& can 
ever be ſpoken to with more refinement ? But 
ſtill I am afraid, ſays Craſſus, leaſt theſe matters 
ſhould either appear to theſe youths of too diffi- 
cult a perſuit ; or, ſince they are not delivered in 
the vulgar rules of inſtruction, leaſt we ſhould 
appear to have an inclination that they ſhould 
ſeem of more importance and difficulty than they 
really are. Then Catulus, You are miſtaken, 
_ Craſſus, ſays he, if you imagine that either I or 
vulgar precepts from you : we wiſhed you to de- 
clare the very things you have declared; and not 
fo much to explane them as to do it in that grace- | 
ful manner: nor do I anſwer for myſelf only, but 
for all the reſt without the leaſt heſitation. And I, 
ſays Antonius, have at length diſcovered ſuch a 
one as in the book which I wrote I denied that I 


had ever found, a perſon of eloquence : but on this 


very account, I never interrupted you, not even 
to pay you the juſt compliment of praiſe, that 
no part of the ſhort time allotted for your diſ- 
courſe, might be diminiſhed by a ſingle word of 
mine. To this ſtandard then, ſays Craſſus, is 
-your language to be formed, as well by the prac- 
tice of ſpeaking, as by compoſition to perfect 
your ſtile, which contributes a grace and refine- 
ment to other excellences, but to this in a more 


| ry manner. 16 yt is this a matter which 
. requires 


* 


E 
requires ſo much labor as it appears to do: nor 
are theſe things to be directed by the rigid laws 


of the rhyming and muſical tribe: and this only 


is to be effected by your endeavors, that the lan- 
guage may not fluctuate, but have a ſubſtance 
and compactneſs, that it neither be confined with- 


in too narrow a compaſs, nor make extravagant 


ſallies; that it be diſtinguiſned by clauſes, and 
have an abſolute perfection in the roundneſs of its 
periods. Nor are you to uſe perpetually (52) this 
fulneſs, and as it were compaſs of language, but 
the ſentence is often to be cut ſhort by minuter 
clauſes, and yet thoſe very clauſes are to be con- 
fined to the harmony of numbers. Nor let the 

on or heroic meaſure give you any diſturbance: 
they will naturally occur to your oration: they 
will, I ſay, offer themſelves, and will anſwer with- 
out being called upon : only let it be your con- 
ſtant care and practice both in writing and ſpeak- 
ing, to conclude your ſentences by ſuch words, 
and to effect the junction of thoſe words by ſuch 


numbers as are lofty and free, eſpecially the he- 


roic, the former pæon, or the cretan meaſure; 
and let the cadence be diverſifyed by frequent va- 
riation: for a ſameneſs has a ſtriking and remark- 


able force in the pauſes of the periods : and if 
theſe meaſures are obſerved in the beginning, and 


the extremities, the intermediate numbers need 
not be conſpicuous ; only let the circuity or com- 
| paſs of your language be neither (53) ſhorter than 
the ear has reaſon to expect, nor longer than your 
mare and breath will eaſily permit. 15 

"KT 4: 50. And 
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50. And 1 am of opinion that the cadences or 
concluſions require a more ſcrupulous exactneſs 
and diligence than the former parts of the pe- 
Fiods z becauſe from theſe the judgment of abſo- | 
lute perfection is principally formed: for a verſe 
is attended to equally in the commencement of it, 
in the middle and in the extremity ; and loſes. its 
force and beauty if it make a falſe ſtep in any part; 
but in a ſpeech few diſcern the beginnings but al- 
moſt all the cloſes, of the periods ; which becauſe 
they are apparent and intelligible, ſhould receive 
a frequent variation, leaſt they ſhould either diſ- 
guſt the judgment of the underſtanding or ſatiate 
that of the ear. For the two or three (54) laſt feet 
towards the extremity are to be marked and di- 
ſtinguiſhed by a peculiar diligence, if the prece 
ding parts of the ſentence have not a conciſe and 
abrupt brevity, which ought either to be dichorees, 
or heroic, or alternate meaſures, or in the latter 
| n which Ariſtotle approves of, or what is e- 

qual to ĩt in proportion, the cretan. A viciſſitude 
of ſuch will have theſe good effects, that the au · 
* dience will neither be ſatiated by a diſguſting 
ſameneſs, nor ſhall we appear induſtriouſly to pro · 
cure theſe agreements by deſign. But if the fa- 


- mous Antipater of Sidon, whom you, Catulus, 


very well remember had a cuſtom of pronouncing 
extempore, hexameter and other verſes in different 
numbers and meaſures, and practice had ſuch 
prodigious powers in a man of acute genius and 
ſtrong memory, that however ſuddenly he turned 
25 n and . . verſe, the 

15 _ 
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- words kept pace with his imagination; how much 
more eaſily ſhall we attain this perfection in ora 
torial proſe; when we are habituated to ſuch ap- 
plication and exerciſe ? And let not this be the 
ſubje& of admiration to any one, by what means 
the vulgar and unſkilful part of an audience di- 
ſtinguiſh theſe excellences inthedelivery, finceinall 
other things as well as in this particular, great in- 
deed and incredible is the force of nature : for all * 
by a kind of ſecret and diſcerning ſenſe, without 

any artificial guide or rule, can form a judgment 

of rectitude and depravity in thoſe matters which 

depend entirely upon the rules of art and propor- 

tion; and as they are enabled to effect this in 
painting, and ſculpture, and other works, to ac- 
quire a taſte wherein they are furniſhed with fewer 
aſſiſtances by nature, ſo they can in a much more 
eminent manner diſplay their faculties in diſtin- 

guiſhing numbers and meaſures and the modula · 

tions of language; becauſe theſe are inherent in 
the common powers of ſenſe, nor has nature 
been willing that any perſon ſhould be utterly de- 
ſtitute of all judgment in theſe circumſtances. All 
people therefore feel an emotion not only from the 
artificial arrangement of language, but alſo from 
the harmony of numbers, and notes in muſic. 
How rarely is any one to be found who poſſeſſes 
the whole ſcience of poetic numbers and meaſures? 
Let in theſe if the ſmalleſt offence be given, by an 
actor ſo that either they are made ſhorter by 4 

contracted or longer by an extended pronunciation 
than due metre requires, the whole theatre burſts 
„ Ws: does not the ſame 


| thing 
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thing happen in muſical notes, that not 127 
whole ſets and bands are turned out by the mul- 
titude and the populace for variance one from 
another, m alſo —_ WE for playing out 
_ ofiquae Sls} + 
85 150 eee (55) that as there's 78 ſuch 
a n interval of diſtinction betwixt the learned 
andi illiterate in their works, there fhould be ſo 
ſmall a difference in their judgment: for art being 
derived from nature, appears to have indeed ef- 
fected nothing if it does not inſpire a natural e- 
motion and delight. And there is nothing which 
bears ſo ſtrong a relation to our minds as numbers 
and the harmony of the voice; whereby we are 
both excited, and inflamed, and alleviated, and 
thrown into a ſtate of languor, are oftentimes ele · 
. vated into chearfulnefs or depreſſed to ſorrow: 
whereof the moſt exquiſite and confummate powers 
have the greateſt a aptitude to poetry and to muſic: 
_ theſe were not, in my opinion, neglected by Nu Nu- 
ma that very learned monarch, and our anceſtors, 
sas the ſtringed and wind inſtruments which bear 
2 part in the ſolemnities of the ſacred banquets, 
and the verſes (56) of the Salii ſufficiently indi- 
cate,) but were eſteemed illuſtrious accompliſh- 
ments, and perſued with a wonderful attachment 
in antient Greece: theſe and ſimilar ſubjects I 
could heartily wiſn you had choſen for our pre- 
ſent diſſertation, rather than this puerile tranſpo- 
ſition of words. But as in verſe, if there be any 


COT nec i 


error, the vulgar diſcover it, ſo are er likewiſe 
ſenſible of any lameneſs or incom sin our 


language: but they give the poet no quarter, to 
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vs they make ſome conceſſions : yet do all tacitly 
diſcern that what we have ſpoken. has not its pecu- 
liar aptitude and finiſhing perfection. Where- 


fore they of remote antiquity, as we ſtill at this 


day perceive ſome to uſe the ſame method, whea 
they had not the abilities to complete a circuity 
and as it were a roundneſs of language (for either 
the power or the attempt to execute this was reſer- 
ved for us in modern times) ſpoke in clauſes con- 
ſiſting of three, two, or ſometimes only a ſingle 
word : who yet in that natural infancy or inability 
to ſpeak, . underſtood what the human ears re- 
quired ; that even thoſe clauſes ſhould conclude 
alike, and that they ſhould make uſe of e in- 
tervals for breathing. 

52. I have been as explicit, as 1 poſſibly 8 
upon ſuch matters as, I imagined, relative to the 
ornamental parts of language : for I have ſpoken 
of the merit of ſingle words, I have ſpoken of their 
conjunction; I have ſpoken of the harmony of 
their numbers, and the beauty of their ſtructure. 
But if you require farther a certain conſtitutional 
habit, and as it were complexion of eloquence, 
there is that which has at once a fulneſs but yet a 
roundneſs; that which has a graceful ſlenderneſs 
yet is not deſtitute of ſtrength and vigor; and that 
which participates of the nature of both the for- 
mer kinds, and derives its merit ſrom a peculiar 
proportion and mediocrity. In theſe three forms 


of language there ought to be an inherent com- 


plexion of native grace and beauty, not daubed 
over with paint, but diffuſed throughout the whole 


by the natural circulation of the blood. Then 
finally 
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finally is-this orator of ours to be moulded to ſuch 
à turn and faſhion of expreſſion and ſentiment, 
that, as thoſe who have {kill in fencing and polite 
Exerciſes think it neceſſary to acquire not only a 
method of hitting and parrying, but alſo a peculiar 
grace and elegance of motion, ſo he may uſe ſuch 
expreſſions as have indeed an aptitude and deco. 
rum of compoſition, and ſuch ſentiments as con- 
tribute ro the weight and dignity of an oration, 
like thoſe who are trained to the management of 
arms. There is an almoſt infinite variety in the 
formations of language and ſentiment, which you, 
1 am affured, are very well acquainted with, but 
betwixt the modelling of the words and thoughts 
there is this difference, that of the language is de- 
ftroyed if you change the words, that of the ſenti- 
ment is permanent, and preſerved, whatſoever ex- 
preſſions you are inclined to make uſe of. And 
although you are ſufficiently verſed in this practice, 
yet may it not be unneceſſary to admoniſh you 
not to imagine there are any other illuſtrious and 
admirable qualities in the orator beſides the obſer- 
vation of theſe three rules with regard to, ſingle 
words, to uſe frequently thoſe which have a tranſ- 
lated ſenſe, bur ſparingly thoſe which ſavor of re- 

mote antiquity, and ſometimes to coin ſuch as are 
new: and with regard to the continual flow of 
language, when we have acquired that ſmoothneſs 
of conjunction, and that harmony of numbers 


: which] explaned, then the whole oration is to be 


diſtinguiſhed and frequently interſperſed with em- 
belliſhments of a 28 mga luſtre both in ſentiment. 


53. For 
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53. For the dwelling on a ſingle n . 
has often a conſiderable influence: and an illuſtri- 
ous explication, and ſetting of matters in almoſt 
the ſame point of light as if they were tranſacted in 
the view; which has a marvellous effect in the 
expoſition of any affair, both to illuſtrate the thing 
explaned, and to amplify it, that the ſubject we ſo 
enlarge may appear to the audience really to be as 
grand as the powers of language can repreſent it: 


and oftentimes the contrary to this, preciſian: and 
the ſgniſication of more to the underſtanding than 


you expreſs: and that brevity which is conciſe, yet 
diſtin& : and extenuation.; and, what borders upon 
this, illuſſon or irony, not very different from that 
which was the object of Cæſar's inſtructions: 
and digreſion from the ſubject, wherein delight is 


to be conſulted, and when that is ſatisfied the re- 


turn to the principal point ſhould have a peculiar 


aptitude and elegant compactneſs : and the prope» 


tion of what you are about to ſay : and the ſcha- 


ration of it from what you have already delivered: 
and the return to the ſubject propoſed : and-repe- 


tition : and the apt concluſion of your reaſoning : 


then, for the ſake of aggrandizing or diminiſking, 


a ſuperlative. exaggeration or ſurpaſſing of the 
bounds of truth: and interrogation ; and as it were 


adjacent 'to this conſultation. or ſeeming enquiry, 
followed by the delivery of your own opinion: 


then that diſſembled humour of ſaying one thing 


and ſignifying another which ſeals into the af- 


fections of men in a peculiar manner, and which is. 
extremely delightful when it is well managed, not 
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in a vehement ſtrain of language, but by way of 
familiar converſation or dialogue: then doubt or 
befitation and diſtribution, and dhe correcting of 
yourſelf either before or after you have ſpoken, or 
when you reject any thing from your plan: and 
the fortifying before- hand of the argument you are 
going to undertake; and the paſing from one ſub- 
ject to another: alſo communicating or conſulting 
with the audience on any point under deliberation: 
and the imitation of life and manners either with 
characters or without, which is a ſhining ornament 
in an oration and peculiarly adapted to conciliate 
tke affections in the utmoſt degree, and often alſo 
to excite the paſſions : and the intraduction of 
fiBitious characters, a moſt illuſtrious beauty in 
amplification :  deſeription, the introduftion of a wil- 
ful? miſtake, the impulſe to chear fulneſs, and pre-occu- 
Fianty :* then thoſe two which have a wonderful 
effect, /imilitude and example: the digeſting things in 
proper order, the interpoſition of a ſpeech, the en- 
forcement, the concealment of any circumſtance, the 
recommendation of any perſon ; a certain freedom of 
language that even knows no reſtraint for the ſake 
of amplification: anger, reproof, promiſes, entreaty, 
beſeeching by all that's ſacred : a ſhort deviation 
from the purpoſe, not like the former digreſſion- 
purgation, conciliation; annoyance, wiſhing and exſecra- 
tion. By theſe ornaments do fine ſentiments throw 
aftriking luſtre upon language. 9 

54. And in language itſelf, like arms, there is 
a ſort of threatning and attack for uſe, and alſo 


a 0 for grace: for the redoubling of 
words 


47] 


words hay lometimes a pctuling force, and at 


_ others a peculiar elegance: and an expreſſion a lit- 


tle varied and turned from the common courſe: 
and as well the frequent repetition of the ſame word 


in the beginning, as throwing it into the cadence 
of a period: and laying a forcible eniphaſis on the 


ſame words, their concurrence, canjundtion, and Pro- 


greſs ; and a ſort of diſtinguiſhing mark. ſet. upon 
ſome word often uſed ; and the revocation of A 


word: and a ſimilitude in the period, and in the 


cadence, ſo that all the members of the ſentence 
correſpond and are equal and alike. There is 
alſo a certain gradation, and converſion, and elegant 
tranſpoſition of words, and a contrariety and Aiſſo- 
lution, and digreſſion, and reprebenfion, and excla- 


mation, and diminution, and the ſame thing, put | 


different ways, and the reference of a ting. de- 
rived from many particulars to each circu 

and that method which muſt be ſubſervient to your 
propoſition, and alſo that which muſt perſue the 
order of diſtribution; and conceſſion, and again an- 
other manner of doubting, and ſomething ſudden 
to create ſurprize, and enumeration, and 


correfling of yourſelf, and. the. diſſipation. of your 


ſubject into its ſeveral parts, and continuation, and 
interruption, and imagery, and anſwering. hour 
own queſtions, and immutation, and digjunction; and 
order, and: relation, and turning out of the. road 


propoſed, and the circumſcribing of your ſubject. 4 


Theſe are the figures, and others like to theſe, of 
which there arc perhaps a multitude more, which 


illuminate an oration by the, ſentiments and the 


| formation of the language. | "ep 
| 55. Which! 


_ ceive have mentioned in ſuch profuſion, becauſe 


| 
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58. Which, fays Carta, you, Craſſus, I per- 


you imagined us acquainted with them, without 
any definitions or examples. I never indeed, ſays 
Craſſus, ſuppoſed that any of the things J before 
enlarged upon were new to you, but did it 
purely in obedience; to the inclinations: of the 


whole company: But in theſe particulars the 


very fun admoniſhed me to uſe brevity, which 


© being on the decline, and haſtening to fer com- 


pelied me alſo to run over theſe matters in a moſt 
precipitate (57) manner. But the demonſtration 
jt np ern gh meal een Spin 


common precepts ; but the uſe thereof is the 


© moſt important, and the moſt difficult of any 


thing in the whole ſtudy of eloquence. Where- 
fore, ſince all the topics which relate to the orna- 


mental parts of oratory are at leaſt pointed out, 


if not explicitly revealed, now let us try to dif- 


cover what is meant by an aptitude (38) and pe- 


culiar decorum in language: although this in- 
deed is Clear, that no one kind of language can 
be accommodated” with congruity to every cauſe, 
or to every perſon, or audience. For not only 
capital cauſes require one certain ſtrain of lan- 

and private and trivial cauſes another; 
and one method of ſpeaking is expected in de- 
liberations, another in panegyric, another in judi- 


cial proceedings, another in converſation, and dif- 


ferent is the ſtile of conſolation, from that of re- 


5 proof, or diſputation, or hiſtorical relation. It 


is alſo of conſequence to conſider who form the 


— the ſenate, or the people, or the judges : 


* whether 
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whether it is a large, or a ſmall aſſembly, or a 


ſingle perſon only: and it is worthy of conſider- 
ation who are the orators themſelves, of what age, 
rank, and authority: and whether it be a time 
of peace, or of war, of hurry or of leiſure. With 
regard therefore to this particular I am of opi- 
nion, that it is impoſſible to deliver any other 
precept but this, That we ſelect that manner of 
oratory and form of language which is moſt 
adapted to our ſubject, whether it be a lofty or 
an humble ſtrain, or that which conſiſts in a me- 
diocrity: we may uſe almoſt the ſame ornaments, 


but ſometimes in a vehement, ſometimes in a lower 
tone: for to be enabled to ad with decorum in 


every circumſtance is the gift of nature improved 
by art; to know what conſtitutes decorum upon 
all occaſions is a matter of prudence and diſcre- 
tion. 

56. But all theſe things derive their force and 
beauty from the manner of their delivery. AC- 
tion, I ſay, is the only power in oratory : with- 
out this the moſt conſummate ſpeaker may be 
degraded from all rank; and an indifferent ora- 
tor with this qualification, may ſurpaſs thoſe 
who poſſeſs all the reſt in the utmoſt degree of 
perfection. To this Demoſthenes is ſaid to have 
attributed the principal part, t, when he was afked 


what was the chic thing ih eloquence ; to this 


the ſecond; and to this the third : For this rea- 
ſon I am wont the rather to admire that ſaying of 
En for having retired from bens on ac- 


and beraken e to Rhodes, he i is whore © to 
Ff ohh 5 have 


18 


. have read, at the entreaty of the Rhodiahs, that 
a excellent oration, which he had ſpoken againſt 
. _ Crefipho i in oppoſition to Demoſthenes, and 
* having gratified them in this, he was afked the 
next day to read that alſo which had been pub- 
* liſned by Demoſthenes on the other ſide in favor 
of Cteſipho, and when he had read this alfo in 
the Toudeſt and moſt harmonious tone of voice to 
the admiration of all; How much more could you Bade 
ad mixed it, ſays he, if you had beard him deliver it 
bimſelf ? ? By which he ſufficiently indicated the 
great power of action, who thought the ſame ora- 
tion would appear ear quite different if the actor was 
changed. What was it in Gracchus, whom you, 
Catulus, better remember, that was ſo vehement- 
"Ty extolled when I was a boy? Whither ſpall 7, 
unbappy wretch, betake myſelf : ? Whither ſpall T turn? 
Into the-capitol ? But that overflows with the locd 
of my brother ? Shall Igo home? that T1 may ſee my 
diftreſſed mother in all. the. agony of lamentation ? 
Which words, it ſeems, were by bim delivered 
with ſuch action in countenance, voice and geſ- 
ture, that his very enemies could not poſſibly re- 
frain from tears. 1 dwell the longer © on theſe 
particulars, becauſe the,_orators who are the 
actors of truth itſelf, have abandoned' this whole 
ſpecies of excellence, and *he players, who are 
only, the imitators of truth, Have taken poſſe ion 
of it by occupancy. 

57. And without doubt in all things tri truth for- 
os Paſſes i imitation; but if it had inhe regt in in itſelf a 
ſufficient cficacy of action, we ſhould have no o- 

caſion indeed to have recourſe to art, but becauſe 

. + that 


of che ſoul has its own peculiar turn of counte- 


„„ 
F 
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that emotion of mind, Which it is the principal 

ſcope of action to expreſs and imitate, is often ſo 
confuſed, as to be obſcured and almoſt over 
whelmed, thoſe things which throw-that yeil over 

it are to be diſperſed, and ſuch circumſtances are 
to be choſen as will ſet it in an eminent and con- 0 
ſpicuous light. For every (59) inwatd' emotion 


nance, voice, and geſture that is natural to it: 

and the whole frame of man, and all his looks; 

and the variations of his voice, like ſtrings in 4 
muſical inſtrument, expreſs that ſqund to which 
they receive an impulſe from J affection of che 

in — Þ ſo wound up into tune as to be reſpon- 

ſible to every touch, ſharp or flat, quick or ſlow; 

in a loud or a gentle ftrain, and betwixt all theſe 
there is in every kind a middle degree of harmo- 

ny. And from theſe ſources are derived manf 
other ſorts of tones, as the rough, the ſmooth, 
that which is formed by the contraction, and e- 
panſion of the voice; the continuation, and in- 
termiſſion of the breath; broken, and divided 
ſounds; thoſe which are occafioned by the in⸗ 
flexion, attenuation; and ſwell of the vocal powers: Wi 
There. is none of theſe, or thoſe that reſemble aj 
them which are not capable of artificial manages 
ment and modulation. Theſe are the powers 
given to the Actor like colors to the painter out 
of which he may form the moſt delightful vas 
riety. | 
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88. For r anger ſhould aſſume its peculiar tone is. 
voice, acute, incited, and with frequent breaks: 


My impious brother 3 ta mor 

h chilaren: 

nd thoſe 13383 which you, Antonius, fore- 
times ſince produced as ene 


Have you tben dared to ſeparate from bim ? Sc. 


and almoſt the whole tragedy of Atreus. Far 


other is the tone of lamentation and bewailing, 
flexible, full, interrupted, in in a voice of ſorrow, 


_ Where ſball I turn my fleps? or whither go 2. 

Sball I return to an er Hob n b 

0 aii Pelias aulit — | 

nd this, ey Oe Na 2 

0 — On my eng 01 * ee 

and that which follows, N 
au tbe palace in conſuming 1 
ond aged ER bereau'd of Ke. 

fill different from theſe i is that of fear, e 

Ys abject : 

5 How. am 1 circumvented and Arad 

y poverty, and exile and diſeaſe! e 

_ Wiſe councils now are baniſh/d from my breaft 

: Exanimate with terror ; . tand 


+ 1 4 
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R 
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On this fide death and torture, at whoſe aſe 
The firmeſt reſolution ſhakes with horror, 

The blood diferts the cheek, and braveſt. men 
Betray the n of humanity. x 


But violence has yet another tone, ſtrained, vehe- 


ment, with a weighty and forcible emotion; 


Again Thyeſtes drags aftoniſtd Atreus: _ 
Again attacks me, and diſturbs my ſlumber : 
Some dreadful florm III rate ſome weighty 
+ MCT: 

T bat Hall confound and rend bis cruel heart. 


Pleaſure another, Nm —_ tender, chear- 


wh 115 languid: 


| W 
With well. tim'd artifice he gave to you 
The nuptial garland firſt to me preſented, 
With what peculiar grace he mos!!! 


Trouble another, a ſort of oravity without be- 
wailing, and a ſameneſs of voice and emphaſis z 


1 At that unhappy ſeaſon when fair Helen 5 
Mas join d to Paris in adult rous marriage, 
I then in pregnancy was 7 agvant'd, 


r 


2 fates F — 


8309. All theſe emotions ſhould be canal 
5 a proper geſture, not that of the ſtage expreſ- 


wo of every word, but declaring the whole cir- 


„ cum - 
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cutnſtance and ſentiment,” not by demonſtration, 
but by ſigns; by a ſtromg arid manly inflexion of 

po the lungs, and a manner not borrowed. from the 
- _ _ _ theatre and the players, but fimilar to that grace 
vith which fencing and other polite exerciſes are 

performed. The action of the hand ſhould not 

de tos delicate, ſhould by the motion of the fin- 

gers follow the general tenor of your language, 

= without endeavoring to expreſs the words by mi- 

#4 wicry : the arm ſhould be raiſed and ſomewhat 
extended, as' if it were one of the weapons of 
_ oratory : the ſtamping of the foot ſhould only be 
”  _ - uſed in the moſt vehement efforts, and that in 
their commencement or concluſion; but the whole 
is ſituate in the countenance ; and even in that the 
eres bear an abſolute and ſovereign ſway : where- 
fore the '61deſt (60) of our countrymen ſhewed 
their taſte in not applauding even Roſcius himſelf 
in any great degree when he performed in a maſk : 
for all the powers of action proceed from the mind, 
and the countenance is the image of the mind, 
and the Eyes are its diſcoverets. For this is the 
only part of the corporeal frame which can effec- 
tually form and diſplay as infinite a variety of 
ſignificitions as there is of emotions in the ſoul : 
nor can any perſon poſſibly unfold theſe powers 
while he ſtedfaſtly gazes on the ſame. object. 
— indeed tells us, that a certain actor 
amed Tauriſcus uſed to ſay, that a player might 
as well turn his back to the audience as look ano- 


ther way while he pronounced his part. Where 


fore” bo eyes require Wt mhanagent : for th 
I A ap- 


* 
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appearance of the features is not to be too much 
varied, leaſt we fall into any abſurdity or diſtortion. 
The eyes are the parts by the intenſe gaze or eaſy 
look whereof, as well as by their quick glances 
and viſible gaiety we indicate the movements of 
our minds with a peculiar aptitude to the tenor 


of our diſcourſe : for action is as it were the ſpeech. . 


of the body, wherefore there is the ſtronger rea- 


ſon why it ſhould accord with that of the ſoul. 


And nature has given eyes to us of the human 
D to: declare the eqoriqns of our ans n 


the horke, ad the e for the mne - of | 


thoſe animals. For. ms reaſons, in that ſort of 
action which is accomodated to our profeſſion, 
next to the voice the countenance-is moſt prevail- 
ing, and this is governed by the motion of the 
eyes, But in all the various powers of action 


there is an inherent force beſtowed by nature her- 


ſelf: wherefore even tbe illiterate, the vulgar, nays 


barbarians themſelves are principally. moved by 
theſe. For words move none but thoſe who are 


aſſociated in one communion of language; and re- 
fined ſentiments eſcape the diſcernment of men 


of unrefined parts: action which by its own pow- - 


ers diſplays the moyements of the ſoul, affects all 
mankind : for the minds of all are excited by 


the ſame emotions, and theſe all acknowlege in 


others, and indicate in themſel ves As the ſame 


tokens. „ 2 — 


5g. And in aQtion, the voice beyond al doubt 
en the 151 175 as well for its apparent 
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* as the ſupreme merit which it juſtly ans 
among the praiſes of eloquence ; the perfection of 
which” muſt be the firſt object of our wiſhes ; the 
next to preſerve ſuch vocal powers as we have 
whatſoever they may be: and in this particular, 

how we are to aſſiſt the voice is nothing relative to 
precepts of this kind, though I am of opinion, we 
ſhould uſe all the means in our power. But an 
obſervation I made before on another occaſion 
ſeems not to diſagree with the nature and buſineſs 
of this difſertation, That in moſt things what 1s 
moſt advantageous is by imperceptible means the 
moſt becoming: fo nothing is more uſeful for 
the preſervation of * voice, than the frequent 
variation of it; nothing more pernicious than an 
immoderate ſtraining of it to its higheſt pitch 
without intermiſſion. And what is more adapted 
to 2 the ear and form a nec and har- 


ges, and variation ? T herefore the ſame — 
(which you may be informed of, Catulus, from 
your client Licinius, a man of letters, who was 
formerly amanuenſis to that illuſtrious orator) was 
wont to have a ſkilful perſon with an ivory flagel- 
let or piteh pipe, to ſtand behind him when he 
harangued, whereon he might in an inſtant ſound 
that note which could either excite- him from too 
languid a tone, or recall him when he ſtrained his 
voice by too forcible an elevation. I have heard 

this before, ſays Catulus, and have often admired 


the diligence of that great man, as well as his learn- 
ing and knowlege. And J too, ſays Craſſus, and 
28 75 1 1 


„ L 4 1 0 
I am much afflicted that men of ſuch mega 
ſhould fall into ſo great an error with regard to the 
commonwealth : although ſuch deſigns are now in 
agitation, and that manner of life is making a ra- 
pid progreſs in the city, and holding forth. ſuch an 
example 61) to poſterity, that we now. cheriſh 
and deſire to have ſuch enterprizing citizens as our 
fathers would not tolerate, I beſeech you Craſſus, 
ſays Julius, to break off this ſort of converſation, 
and give-us the hiſtory of Gracchus's pitch-pipe, 
whereof I do not yet a diſcover the . 
and intention. 

61. There is in every voice, fs Craſſus, a cer- 
tain medium, or middle key, but there is a pecu- 


liarity in that of each: for the voice to aſcend gra- 


dually from hence is advantageous and harmo- 
nious: (for to bawl in the beginning of your dif- 
courſe is ſavage, and that gradation is ſalutary to 
the ſtrength of the voice :) then there is. a certain 
extremity in the high and ſtrained pitch, which 


| however is lower than the loudeſt ſhrillneſs, to 


which the pipe will not permit you to aſcend, but 
will recall you from too ſtrained an effort of your 
voice: there is alſo on the contrary, an extreme 
boundary i in the low notes, to which your voice 
may deſcend and yet be ſonorous and full. This 
variety and compaſs of the voice throughout all 
the notes in this ſcale, will preſerve its powers, 
and be productive of a ſweet and clear pronuncia- 
tion. But you may leave the piper at home, if 
you carry in your mind when you go to the bar 


the ſenſe and meaning of that cuſtom. __ 
3 have 


— 


I have delivered all that I poſſibly could, not 
in the manner indeed to which my inclination led 
me, but in that to which I was compelled by the 
ſtraitneſs of the time: for it is prudent to aſſign 
want of time for the reaſon, when. you cannot ſay. 
more if you are ever ſo deſirous of doing it. But 
you, fays Catulus, have collected the whole, as far 
as'T am able to judge, in ſo divine a manner, that 
you ſeem not to have received theſe inſtructions 

from the Greeks, but to have ſufficient talents to 
inftru& ſuch maſters. I am extremely glad that 
I have been a partaker of your elegant diſcourſe ; 
and could wiſh that my ſon-in-law, your friend 

HFHortenſius, (62) had alſo been preſent; who, I am 

confident will excel in all thoſe praiſes which you 
have compriſed in this diſſertation. Then Craſſus, 
do you look upon this as a future thing? in my 
judgment he is already arrived at that perfection, 
and I formed this opinion, when I was conſul, and 
he defended the cauſe of Africa (63) in the ſenate, 
which was more confirmed upon a late occaſion, 
when he ſpoke for the king of Bichynia, for which 
reaſons, Catulus you devine aright: for in my ſen- 
timents there is no deficiency in that youth, either 
in the endowments of nature or thoſe which may 
be acquired by learning. Which makes it the 
more neceſſary for you Cotta, and you Sulpicius to 
exert the utmoſt vigilance and induſtry: for he is 
by no means an indifferent orator, who is as it were 
ſpringing up to rival thoſe of your age and rank; 
but one of a quick and piercing genius, and an ar- 
dent * to * and of eminent learning 
= and 


and a ſingular faculty of memory: whom, tho 
he is a favorite of mine, I only wih however to 
excel thoſe of his own ſtanding: for to deſire that 
he who is ſo much younger ſhould over-ſhoot you 
is hardly fair. -But ler us at preſent ariſe, ſays he, 
and refreſh ourſelves, and at length relax our at- 
tention and relieve our minds from this fatiguing 


diſſertation. | 5 
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"DIALOGUE or BOOK the Third. - 


oration to the memory of L. Craſſus, to whom he 
ailigns the principal part in this third Dialogue: 
and after having deplored the cauſe and manner of his death, 
he diminiſhes the grief by the conſolatory . circumſtances that 
attended it. This celebrated orator died in the year of Rome 
6 2, (when Tully was fifteen years old,) in the goth year of 


' | ; ding, N 8 
2 forms the Exordium by a ſort of funeral 


His age, being born in 6 3, of a pleuritic fever, which (ſays 


Dr Middleton) might probably be then, as he was told in 
Rome, that it is now the peculiar diſtemper of the place. The 
modern Romans call it Puntura, which ſeems to carry the ſame 
notion, that the old Romans expreſſed by, Percufſus Frigore ; 
intimating the ſadden ſtroke of cold upon a body ally 
heated. Marius, according to the account of Plutarch, which 


is the moſt probable, died of the ſame diſeaſe, in his ſeventh 
conſulſhip, five years afterwards, and, what is remarkable, on 


the ſeventh day too, which ſeems to have been critical in this 
diſorder. But the der e. of Craſſus's laſt illneſs was the ve- 


- Hement contention and altercation which he had in the ſenate 


with L. Marcius Philippus, then conſul ; and the unuſual heat 
and agitation he was thrown into by ſpeaking againſt his ad- 
verlary ; fo it will be neceſſary to explane the grounds of this 

fer the death of 
the younger Gracchus, the ſenate was perpetually laboring to 
reſcind, or to moderate the laws, that he had enacted to their 


| 2h" eſpecially one, that affected them the moſt ſenſibly, 
by 


taking from them the right of judicature, which they had 
exerciſed from the foundation of Rome, and transferring it to 


the knights. The ſenate could not bear with patience to be 


ſuhjected to the tribunal of an inferior order; which had al- 
ways been jealous of their power, and was ſure to be ſevere 
upon their crimes : ſo that after many fruitleſs ſtruggles to get 
this Jaw repealed, Q. Servilius Czpio procured at laſt a miti- 
gation of it, by adding a certain number of ſenators to the 
three centuries of the knights or equeſtrian judges : with which 
the ſenate was ſo highly pleaſed, that they honored this conſul 


with the title of their patron. I have already made ſome ob- 
. | 4's ſervations 


{ 


: { 461 }Þ | 
ſervations on this law and the ſpeech of Craſſus in its favor, 
in the 66th note on the 2d book. It was however abrogated 
in a few years, for we find in the year of Rome 650, that 
Metellus was baniſhed, and ſoon after Rutilius, though bath 
were perfectly innocent; the right of Judicature then being in 
the Equeſtrian order alone. On which Florus makes this ob- 
ſervation, B. 3. C. 17. Judiciarid Lege Gracchi diviſerant Po- 
pulum Romanum, & bicipitem ex una fecerant Civitatem 5 Equates 

omani tant Poteſtate ſubnixi, ut qui Fata Fortuna/ſque Princi-. 
pum” haberent in manu, interceptis vectigalibus peculabantur ſus 
jure Rempublicam : | Senatus exilio Metelli damnatione Rutilit dabi- 
litatus, omne Decus Majeftatis amiſerat. So when Marcus Li- 
vius Druſus, a great ſupporter of the authority of the ſenate, 
was made tribune of the commons, the Senatorian order at- 
tempted by his means to get a law paſſed, whereby the right 
of judicature might be entirely reſtored to themſelves, or at 
leaft communicated as it had been by the Servilian law, Zivy, 
Epi. 70. 71. And in theſe deſigns Druſus was particularly 
ſu _ by L. Craſſus, but oppoſed as violently by the con- 
ſul L. Marcius Philippus, which gave riſe to this altercation 
betwixt the two latter, and which coſt Craſſus his life in the 
manner deſcribed by Cicero. But after the death of Craſſus, 
Druſus, a youth of great ſanctity of morals and of a very i 
luſtrious character as well as family, although unfortunate. in 
his attempts to ſettle the conſtitution of his country, perſued 
very unjuſtifiable means in the proſecution of good deſigus 3 
for he endeavored to renew the Agrarian laws of Gracchus 
and Saturninus, ever the occaſion of tumults and ſedition, and 
made a promiſe to the principal towns of Italy to give them 
the — of the city of Rome, but he was abandoned by a 
majority of the ſenate, who would not however buy their fa- 
voxite law at ſo great a price as the ruin of their country, and 
aſſaſſinated in his attempt to publiſh theſe laws. See Yelleias 
Paterculus, L. 2. C. 13. 14. The conſul L. Marcius Philip- 
pus, although he ſupported the cauſe of the knights in the 
matter of the right of judicature, yet agreed with the ſenate in 
reſiſting the factious laws of Druſus, whoſe promiſes of the 
freedom of the city gave riſe to the ſocial war, and many of 
thoſe calamities which Cicero efteems Craſſus to have been 
happy in not living to ſee. Theſe, as they are enumerated by 
"Fully, - were, 1. The Flames of War in Italy, that is, this ſocial 
war, which Term Florus ſays was only an extenuation, for it 
was properly a civil war; and we are aſſured by Velleius that 
it deſtroyed three hundred thouſand of the youth and flower of 
Italy; 2. The Senate finting under the Effetts of popular Malice ; 
to explane this it is neceſſary. to know, that Q. Valerius, tri- 
bun of the commons, paſſed a law to bring the principal Ita- 
lians, who had been concerned in the ſocial war, to condign 
48 puniſhment, 
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a and alſo ſuch of the great men of Rome as had 

icited them to that revolt; and he raiſed ſuch ill will to 
the ſenate by a ſpeech which he made to an aſſembly of the 
people on that occaſion, that many of the Senatorian order 
were firuck with ſuch a panic, that they fled from Rome. See 
's Roman Hiſtory. + 3dly. The leading Men of the City 
of the moſt horrible Crimes. By this is * the ſe· 
Lot of Druſus, and the miſeries of the civil war which en- 
ſued beteveen Marius and Sylla, and the civil. broils between 
heir-partifans Cinna and Octavius which Cicero calls the Oc- 
avian war in the zath Philippic. C. 8. 4thly. The Afiictian 
bu Daughter, and i the Baniſhment of his Son-in-Law ; L. Cor- 
aetius Scipio Aſiaticus, conſul afterwards in the-year 676, had 
married the daughter of L. Craſſus, he took up arms on the 
of young Marius, but deſerted by his troops, fell 
the hands of Sylla, who did not kill, but baniſhed him. 
and 6thly. The Flight and Return of Marius; The elder 


| þ ==:ton who was ſeven times conſal, is meant here, who, when 


Sylla entered Rome with his legions, was driven to the neceſ- 
— ſaving himſelf by a precipitate flight; and was ſo warmly 
perſued, that he was forced to plunge himſelf into the marſhes 
of Minturnum up to the chin in water; in which condition he 
Ay conceled for ſome time, till being diſcovered and dragged 
wut, he was preſerved by the compaſſion of the inhabitants, 
who, after refreſhing him from the cold and hunger which he 


_ had ſuffered; farniſhed him with a veſſel and all neceſſaries-to 


tranſport himſelf into Afric. 'Their-town lay upon the river 
Liris, -now the Garigliano, near the ſea, and was es 


mient for that purpoſe. But by this accoun 
mote than once of Marius's — Dr. —— A ee 


it ĩs probable, that the common ſtory of the Gallic ſoldier ſent 
into the priſon to kill him, was forged by ſome of the later 


uniters ta make the relation more tragical and affecting. The 


-occafion of that tumult, from the effects of which Marius fled; 
uns this. Sylla, who obtained the cxonfulſhip in 665, had the 
province of Afi allotted to him with the command of the war 
againſt Mithridates, but old Marius, envious of his growi growing | 


| ame; and defirons co engroſs every commiſſion, which. offe 


either power or wealth, engaged Sulpicius, (one of the cha- 


. e eee 2 an eloquent and popular tribun, to 


that — — and the command transferred from 
dylla to bimſelf by the ſuffrage of the people. This raiſed 


great tumults in the city between the oppoſite parties, in which 


the ſon of Q. Pompeius Rufus, the other conſul, and the ſon- 
an-law. of Sylla, was killed. Sylla then ablent, exaſperated 
with this, haſtened to Rome as before deſcribed. So that Sul - 
picius, the great imitator and favorite · of Craſſus, being de- 
. the benefit of the advice — EAT 4: 


"4 


.. 
was made the raſh inſtrument of the firſt civil War, prop 
fo called, which Rome had ever beheld ; and what pave 
the 'occafron — the example to all the reſt * — 
which deformed the city in eve icular. But Sulpicius 
aid the förfeiture of ts folly es une with his life, for 
he had not ſo good fortune as old Marius to efcape, but was 
taken and lain, As to the return of Marius, it is one of the 
moſt notorious tranſactions in the Roman hiſtory ; for Sylla, 
Having quieted the city, and proſcribed twelve of his chief 

-adverſanes, ſet forward upon his expedition againſt Mithri- 
dates: bur he was no ſooner gone, than the civil broils broke 
out a-freſh between the new conſuls Cinna and Ottavius; for 
Cinna, attempting to reverſe all that Sylla had eſtabliſhed, was 
driven out of the city by his collegue, with fix of the tribuns, 
and depoſed” from the conſulſhip : upon this he gathered un 

army, and recalled Marius, who, having joined his forces with 
him, entered Rome in a hoſtile manner, and wich the moſt 
horrible cruelty, . put all Sylla's friends to the ſword; without 
regard to age, dignity or former ſervices. Among the reſt fell 
the conſul Cn. Octavius; the two brothers L. Cæſar and C. 

Cæſar (a character in this dialogur) in a manner deſeribed here 

by Tully, aud P. Craſſus, ſirſt couſin to L. Craſſus the urator, 
and father to M. Craſſus, who, with Pompey and julius C- 

far; made the firſt triumvirate, and Scævola, the chief pontiff, 

who had gone through all the great offices of the ſtate as col- 

legue to L. Craſſus, who was flain by the order of young 
arius before the altar of Veſta, where he had taken ſanctu- 

. ary. The ſon alſo of P. Craſſus, and elder brother to the tri- 
umvir, was flain before his father's face. Catulus (alſo a 
ſpeaker in this dialogue) though he had been Marius's collegue 
in the conſulſhip and his victory over the Cimbri, was treated 

with the fame cruelty : for when his friends were 4nterceding 

for his liſe, he made them no. other anſwer, but be mu die, 
be muft die; ſo that he was obliged to kill himſelf.” But the 
port lok of all was that of the orator Antonius; whoſe 

ad was fixed upon the very Roſtra where he. had ſo ſtrenu- 

_ ouſly defended the republic when conſul, and preſeryed the 
heads of ſo many citizens, ſays Cicero, lamenting as it were 

ominouſly, the miſery of that fate, which happened  after- 

wards to himſelf, from the grandſon of this very Antonius. 

By theſe horrid maſſacres and multitudes of others, the cru- 
elty of which was however afterwards exceeded by the proſcrip- 

tions of Sylla, not only the blood and vitals of the republic 

were exhauſted, but even the complexion and appearance of 
the whole conſtitution was entirely [diſcolored and changed 

, / bk es | 
an These Pigrora were a ſort of diſtreſſes or ſeizures of the 1 

| . goods of ſenators, either to compel their appearance in the ſe- 4 
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nate on particular oceaſions, with which Antony threatened 
Cicero, as it appears from the firſt Philippic, and moreover to 
pull down his houſe in caſe of reſiſtance, Quit autem unguam 
dammno_tanto' Senatorem c<oegit, aut quid e ultra Prcnvs, - aut 
Multam ? At ille cum fabris /e dimum meam wenturam eſe diæit- 
Or this was the method uſed to enforce obedience to the conſul 
1 any ſuperior magiſtrate; Suetonius of Julius 
| , Vettium picxoR1BUS capri, & direpid Supelledtile malt 
- multatum; ac pro Raffris in concione pane diſcerptum conjecit in 
| ' Carcerem. Or to confine any perſon to his on rank and con- 
= dition, or any public officer within. the bounds of his autho- 
= -rity... See; Turnebus, L. 30. C. 27. L. 34. C. 14. 
13). The manner of the death of Q. Mucius Sczvola, at- 
wade with facrilege as well as murder, gave occaſion to theſe 
W guogue neglectum violatæ Scevola Dextræ 
dee im penetrale Dea, ſempergue calentes 5 
-. _ "Madavere focos, parum fed foſſa ſenetus | 
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and perhaps Virgil was by this incident in the Roman hiſtory 
—— Lind —— eo death of Priam fo beautifully de- 
' ſeribed in the ſecond ÆEneid, as he might be with that of Po- 
« Hites killed before his father's face, by the like circumftance 
Which attended the fate of the ſon of P. Craſſus; certainly 
one cannot read this account of Scævola, without reflecting 


Cad: Neoptolenium 3 
— —ů Pim. ger Ari | 
. Sanguine fardantem QUOS IPSE SACRAVERAT Icnts. 


1 Where by the way let us remark that Virgil, according to the 
. eaſtern cuſtom of uniting royalty and prieſthood, has given to 
* that Aſiatic monarch himſelf the conſecration of the altar. 

. It may be uſeful to inſert here Rapin's ſummary abridg- 
ment of the contents of this whole treatiſe, which may aſſiſt 
and refreſh the memory of the reader, by the recapitulation 
of what is delivered in the two former books, and ſerve for 
an argument or preface to this third. I need make no apo- 
logy for giving it in that critie's own words, as the French 
' "Janguage is now ſo univerſally underſtood at leaſt, if not ſpo- 
ken, by men of letters. Ciceron dans les Traittez qu'il 

nons a laiſſe de VEloquence, n'eſt pas tout à fait ſi methodique 
= © quArifite: mais i! eſt plus poli & plus elegant: qui eſt ſon 
£ . caractere eſſentiel, dont il ne ſe defait jamais.” Mais tout ſo- 
"Ide qu'il eſt, i n'eft pas toujours le plus regulier du monde: 
” FS lines 1 ; ORF as l E. 1 3) 14 Wo parece 


* 
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pits got packs gits.0: plates ed tnlribe; Ce n'eſt" pas 


wen le meditant on ne trouve en tout ce qu'il dit un otdre 
45 qu'il ſuit aſſez an Mais il ne fait pas ſentir cet 
ordre a tout le monde: ce — des regles qui ne ſont que pour 
les-Scavans ; & qu'il ne developpe „ que pour 6ter aux legons 


qu'il donne, la-confuſion ou la — auſquelles on Yexpoſe, 


quand on entreprend d'etablir des principes, & de mettre en 


art les choſes qui n' yont pas encore te reduites. Ce qu'il a 


fait avec tant ordre & tant des graces, que on peut dire qu il 


n 
| 28 litefle; tant d*sloquerice, tant de folidite, & tant de bon 
E Ciceron. En quoy la deſtinée de eloquence a 
Ete heureuſe, n qui I'a portee au plus haut degrs 
gu fa voulu Fenſeigner H avoit 
| NS ihe ne pour ſon uſage, que 
Fobligea de retoucher, étant plus avancs en age. 
| Pabrogs des trois livres = Porateur. II prouve a Fen- 
2 3 ue pour etre parfait orateur, il faut tout 
favoir, contre le 2 frere, qui donnoit des bornes 
à Feloquenee'; & contre Scævola qui la renfermoit dans le Bar- 
— Le difours il fait faire a Craſſus ſar cela, car eſt 
dialogne od il-f; entrer toutes les Graces de la converſa- 


une veritable inſtruct on pour l'aquerir. Enfin 
. — RO ne va Ee ie — 7 ar 
Parfait. Apres avoir 2 Feloquence il en fait la 
FEES comme Ariftote : & il dit que dahs 
bona judiciaire tout ſe rapporte à PEquite ; dans 3s deli- 

— Tutlüts, & dans le demonſtratif à la gloire et a la dig - 
de là aux cinque parties, e e 
fot — diſcours, diou il deſcend aux rep! ed. regardent Ja 

'la'clarts, - 8 — Poraifon qwil 
ec ar les preeeptes qu il donne de la prononclation & 
— — 1 Fart dans les choſes menies — 


plus de la nature. Sur quoy il condamne ceux qui 
== an aprend à parler en ve a la 
„ en 


u' on aquiert Phabitude « e mel 
t mal, 3 — ſans preparation. den 
que les choſes medit 
2 autant les choſes bares ſurpaſſent eelles qui ne ſont 
due meditées. II S etend apres ſur les ſciences propres: à Vorg- 
deer pour fe faire, un fonds Teloquenice, qui n eſt que frivole, 
ad elle n'eſt pas ne. . —— d'ou il 
puiſer le diſeours: C eſt le chemin que OCraſſus dẽcouvre à 
"Cot * a Sulpicius 'daris ce premier Hure pour devenir elo- 
a Et comme on le preſſe dexpliquer ſa methode, & le 
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dauteur, 40d Von puiſſe tirer tant de fruit, tant 


ci, flint un eloge de Peloquence, pour en donner une 


ent celles qe. on dit ſans me- * 


eee art, pour en découvtir le myſtere, 1 3 
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fair dans le ſecond livre. Mais il ne dit preſque que ce en 


a dit Ariftote au rs ee connoitre 
_ - Fhomme, & pour entrer en ſon ctrur par la connoiflance de 
ſes inclinations, de ſes & de ſes mæœurs, qu'il traitte 
une maniere admirab Il paſſe aux autres qualitez neceſ- 


faires à perfectionner Porateur. | Dou il d dans le detail | 


de cinque parties de poraiſon, — tonche en maitre: & il 
explique tout cet attirail de Ws ns dont retentiflent les 
| Ecoles des Rhetcurs, mais en le dilapprouvant : il retombe a 
meme temps dans I'etendie preſque infinie des queſtions de 
droit, ou s'octupe le Barreau: & quoi qu'il n'y ait ren de plus 
er ey de plus Herd dans I quence, il en parle agreablement, 
& en homme de qualice. ſuit de la meme maniere, les 
- yoyes pour Etablir K dẽtruire les preuves, qu'il faut mettre en 
_ulge, qu'il reduit en lieux communs ; d'ou il conduit celuy 
qui eſt ns pour Ia Parole, aux ſources de la veritable elo- 
2 &excuſant toũjours de donner des regles, ne voulant 
u*aprendre ce que Puſage lui avoĩt apris, - par. V'experience 
Affaires, & par ſon Age avance... Enfin il traitte le Pathe- 


de Cxpion, qu'il raconte fort au long E il enſeigne P 
des monvemens par les Paſſions, Pea Ariſtote. Apres quoi il 
engage Ceſar; qui &etoit trouve à cette = ns pls cn 


. - avoit la reputation de ſurpaſſer tous les autres dans la pl 


| | delicateſſe de la raillerie, d'en parler comme d'un 
1 diſcours, quand elle eſt aſſaiſounèe 2 

Il revient a i il faut tes Jes 
: parties de;POraiſon, IExorde, la Narration, la Con- 
& la Peroraiſon. Enſin il conclut par les preceptes 
il donne pour le Fanegyrique, qu il reduit en abregè: & 
apres avoir explique Plnvention.& la iſpoſition de Ton, Jl 
dit un mot de la memoire, pour laiſſer a Craſſus à parler de 
Telocution. Ce qu'il entreprend au troiſieme livre, en faiſant 
d abord oonſiſter tout le ſecret de cette derniere Partie en deux 
Choſes, Pune d parler d'une maniere ornee, pour donner de la 
- Dignite an Diſcours ; & autre. pour parler conyenablement 
au ſajet, en y m lant le choix des Paroles, la ſtructure des 34 
_ riodes, leur Harmonie, & leur chute on leur concluſion, . 
- Taiſon, dit il, doit avoir deux ſortes d'ornemens celui qui eſt 

dans tout le corps du diſcours, ui rend eloquence 


— 


noble & majeſtueuſe, qui lui attire Padmiration PO, la 


fait propre à toncher les cœurs, & a Emouvoir les Eſprits: lau- 


wie conſiſte dans les figures de ſens & de dition, qui ne * | 
Etre placzes que dans les lieux qui en ſont capables. D'ou 
nait . laquelle z'occupe a' agrandir ou A diminuer | 


RT * K ui fait elle ſeule toute la merite de Leloquence, 
duand bien traitèe. i. 


. , 


— * 
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 tigue d'un air dont il n'a jamais ẽtè traitt par aucun Auteur. 
Mai fur tout par fon exemple, dans affaire de Norbanus & 


I | 
ityle; par la form de la Phraſe, par le tour de la Periode, & 
Harmonie de tout le diſcours, qui doit etre compaſle juſ- 
ues aux Syllabes, pour charmer Veſprit en charmant Poreille. 
Henmins enfin par aQtion, dont il fait Peloge comme de la 
principale partie de Peloquence, & de Pame du diſcours: en 
quoi il fait conſiſter toute Pimportance de cet Art. Ainſi A 
bien ſuivre Ciceron dans le defſein du Traitte des trois livres de 
FOrateur, on y remarque les traces du deſſein d' Ariſtote dans 
les trois livres de ſe Rhetorique ſans y trouver la ſechereſſe de 
ſon eſprit. ſe ne ſuis done pas de Pavis d' Ange Politien, qui 
dans ſa Preface fur Quintilien trouve a redire aux traittez que 
Ciceron à ecrits ſur PHoquence comme peu exacts & ſans Or- 
dre. Car il y à un ordre qui neſt cache; que pour les rendre 
plus beaux & plus agreables. e e as 
(g) The Exordium of Craſſus is ſupremely magnificent, and 
a perfect inſtance of all the graces of Oratory; but as it has 
been obſerved by Talon, a very acute eritic; the arguments 
which he brings to prove that logic and rhetoric form one 
ſingle art, are far from being concluſive; for, neither does it 
follow that, becauſe every oration conſiſts of the ſubject- matter 
and the language (which is his firſt argument) the art of in- 
vention and diſpoſition; and that of elocution and action, are - 
the ſame; and do not admit of ſeparate treatiſes, nor has the 
ſecond argument he makes uſe of any greater force, drawft 
from the hypotheſis of the ancient philoſophers, who, (parti- 
cularly Parmenides in Plato, who is refated by Ariſtotle in his 
14 maintained, That all things make ore Univerſs ; fory 
uppoſing this to be true, it is not conſequential that the docs 
trine of things and words is the ſame; for Parmenides ſpoke 
philoſophically of the works of natare, the agreement and co- 
alition of which formed the world, not of the artifice and com- 
poſition of an oration. The third argument is from the au- 
thority of Plato; who in the Epinomis writes thus concerning 
the arts, Met yop rifurd; Tevlur Toru th; grafparioirar Harms 
pairocc. - One natural connexion will be perceived betwixt all 
theſe, by men of diſcernment who confider them.“ But this 
is nothing to his purpoſe, for though there may be a fecret 
connexion betwixt the ſciences; yet it would create extreme 
confuſion to treat of ethics, phyſies, and geometry altogether: 
Plato is therefore to be underſtood of the uſe of theſe arts in 
human life, and the mutual aſſiſtance which they receive from 
each other. The fourth argument is indeed true with regard 
to the natufe of eloquence; for every oration may be orna= 
mented by the common precepts of elocution or languages 
whatever the ſybje& matter of it may be, that makes no dif- 
ference: and in like manner any ſpeech may be delivered by 
the common rules of pronuntiation and action, or delivery 
on whatevet topic it is 3 and in this ſenſe eloquence ig 
1 e Gg 2 - padoubtedly 
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e toe frm ſame into whatever regions of debate it ma 
be carried ; ly, ar the this Craſſus can never be able to — 

55 oratorical doctrine of ſentiments lan- ; 


(6) Cicero — 1 


bY, of eloquence, for which Catulus was remarkable in the 
treatiſe entitled Brutus, S. 35. in theſe words, Jam D. Cara- 
tus, non autiquo illb more, fed bac moftro (mife guid fieri of per- 
Fin] erudius. Multe Littere, ſumma "non wite atgur 
Nature fed Orationis etiam comitas, 1 quedam Latini 


e eee eee ad Aulum 


TS ere 
5-55 Invenichat "Cotta acut?, dicebat purt & | ſolut?, & ut ad 
e perſcienter contentionem onnem remiſerat, fic ad 


wvirium imbecillitatem ' dicendi accomodabat Genus, Mibil erat in 
gur Oratione nifi fincerum, nhil nifi ficcum, atque Janum : illadque 


MAXIMUM, guod cim contentione 'orationis fletere animos judicun 
wia poſſet, nec omnino eo genere diceret, tratando tamen i 
ut idem facerent a Je commoti, quod a Suſpicio concitats. Fuit 
enim Supicius wel maxime omnium, e 007 ume 
eu ita dicam, tragicus Orator. Vox cim magna, tum 

 & Jplendida : gem Ef motus Corporis ita wenuſtus, ut 

tamen ad Forum, vn ad Scenam inſiitutus videretur. Incitata 
& wolubilis nec ea redundans tamen & circutfluens Oratio. The 


t characters of eloquence in Craſſus and Antonius are 


ſer forth at large in the ſame treatiſe, S. 37, &c. and 43, &c. 

but the examples given here in theſe dialogues are beyond all 

deſcription, and give the moſt adequate idea of theſe 

1 The characters of the four ancient Romans that were 
their times illuſtrious ſpeakers, Africanus, Lœlius, Galba, 


and Carbo, may be. farther enquired into in Cicero's Brutus. 


Fabius, Lib. 10. gives us the following account of the four 
eminent Grecians: Z/ocrotes ſnavis fruit quia paleſire magi 

gnam Supne accomodatis, onines d'icends Veneres /eftatus eff ; Ly- 
Þ abel, & elegans. Hyperides dolcis imprimis & acutus, E/- 
chines paulo plenior E magis diffuſus, Demoſthenes violentior & 
ner bg. Their different characters may alſo be gathered 
from many of Cicero's writings ; but that of Demoſthe- 
nes. as oppoſed to Hyperides may be ſeen in Longinus, 8. 34- 
for which the reader may conſult Smith's elegant Tranſlation 


_ and Notes; as e to that of Cicero himſelf, it is ver 


largely ex . 


. 4 plete 


7 


Sermoxis Integritas : cum ex orati | 
tum facillime ex eo eee 


% Sees, 


* ä „„ „„ 
% 


* « 


preface to his works. | 
Of the three ſtatuaries, Myro was famous for the elegance 
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and delicacy of his finiſhing, Polycletus for exactneſs and pro- 
portion and grace, Lyſippus for animating his works with a - 
peculiar ſpirit, which made them approach the neareſt to life. 
Of the painters Zeuxis is ſaid to have been the firſt inventor 
of light and ſhades in painting, Aglaophon floriſhed in the 
goth Olympiad, Apelles is well known to have been by far 
the moſt exquiſite painter of all antiquity : he and Lyfppus 


Bait, L 


lived in the time of Alexander, who, according to Horace, 


2. 1. 240. 


Edito wetuit, ne quis ſe, preter Apellem 
Pingeret, aut alius Lyſinbo duceret æ ra | 
Fortis Alexaudri vultum fimulamtia. a 


For an account of the painters, /ee Plin. 38. 9. 10. the ſtatg. 


aries Plin. 34. 2. 8. Of the three Latin tragic poets, as all 
their rt, * 
in Cicero, Gallius, and others, we can fotm very little judg- 
ment, but Ovid ſpeaking of Ennius gives us a ſhort ſketch of 


have periſhed, except a few fragments preſerved 


4 
* 


his talents, 


and Quin 


tilian ſays that Pacuvius was much to be commended 


for the weight and gravity of his ſentiments and expreſſions, 


and the d 


ignity of his characters, and Accius is compared” to 


him in the majeſty of his thoughts and the elevation of his 
ſtyle, but he had a harſhneſs intermixed with it. See Gellius, 


13. 2. But with regard to the Greek writers of tragedy we 


are more happy, a very learned and ingenious gentleman, who 
has fo happily ſucceeded in tranſlating the prince of the ancient 
drama, 24 in his uſual elegance of ſtile, taſte and manner, 


given us the c 0 
works are preſerved to us, though not perfect and entire, in 


aracter of the three great tragic writers, whoſe 


his learned diſſertation on ancient tragedy. _ | 
« Eſchylus (ſays he) is a bold, nervous, animated writer; 
his imagination fertile, but licentious ; his judgment true, but 
ungoverned ; his genius lively, but uncultivated ; his ſenti- 
ments noble and ſublime, but at the ſame time wild, irregu- 
lar and frequently fantaſtic ; his plots, for the moſt part, rude 
and inartificial ; his ſcenes unconnected and ill-placed ; his 


language 


generally poignant and expreſſive, though in many 


places turgid and obſcure ; his characters ſtrongly marked, but 


their gut 


of that wild fierceneſs, which is the characteriſtic of 

or; his peculiar excellency was in raiſing terror and 

nt ;z—were we to draw a parallel between dramatic 
Gs” = --, - un 


* 


4 


_ | 
poetry and painting, we ſhould perhaps ſtile him the Julio Ra. 


mano of ancient tragedy.” | | : 
% Sophocles may with great truth be called the prince of 
the avcient dramatic poets ; his fables are intereſting and well 
choſen ; his plots tegular and well conducted; his ſentiments 
elegant, noble and „ his incidents natural, his diftion 
_ fimple, his manners and characters ſtriking equal and unexcep- 
tionable, his choruſſes well adapted to the ſubject, his moral 
reflections pertinent and uſeful, and his numbers in every part, 
to the laſt degree, ſweet and harmonious ; the warmth of his 
imagination is tempered by the perfection of his judgment; 
his peculiar excellence ſeems to lies in the deſcriptive ; he wreſts 
the palm from every other hand, and is the Raphael of the an- 
cient drama. | | 
« Euripides is come down to us more perfect and entire, 
his merit therefore is more eaſily aſcertained ; his fables are 
generally intereſling; his plots frequently regular and artifi- 
cial ; his charaQters ſometimes unequal, but for the moſt part 
ſtriking and well contraſted ; his 197 fp remarkably fine, 
jaft.and proper; his diction ſoft, elegant and perſuaſive. —— 
© Though he had not perhaps fo ſublime a genius as ZEſchylus, 
or a judgment ſo perfect as Sophocles, he ſeems to have writ- 
ten more to the heart than either of them, I am inclined from 
the ſoftneſs of his pencil to call him the Correggio of the an- 
cient drama.“ . 3 = 
Such are the juſt characters of theſe authors, given by Dr. 
Franklin, whoſe learned obſervations, ſenfible remarks, and 
Judicious reflections on ancient tragedy contained in his diſſer- 
tation on that ſubject, I recommend to the ingenious reader's 
1 | - 
1177 Craſſus by the way briefly indicates that latinity in a 
di ſcourſe (and purity in any other language is the fame thing) 
is a matter of G:ammar learning and puerile inſtruction, and 
being fo, it ought not to conſtitute a part of oratorical elocu- 
tion, for grammar is no part of rhetoric : and although, in or- 
der to ſpeak gracefully, it is neceſſary to ſpeak grammatically, 
yet it does not follow that grammatical r de is one o 
the virtnes of eloquence, or any part of it: for by this argu- 
ment, all antecedent arts would become parts of ſuch arts as 
are conſequential to them. Fabius has Ellen into the ſame 
track of error which Ariftotle had done in his treatiſe to The- 
odeQes, L. 3. C. 5. is aN The Ne To , Tovro 
8 d ee, &Cc. The firſt principle of elocution is to ſpeak 
Greek with purity ; this may be effected by five things, &c. 
_ (8) Modern Rome is alſo remarkable at this day for the 
moſt refined and juſt pronunciation of the Italian * 


though it is ſpoken wich greater accuracy and propriety of 
WWW.. 


— 


<7 
* 


LI 
ſenſe at Florence and Sienna, as the common 3 indi- 
cates, 5 . 


Lingua Toſcana in Bocca Romana. 


| # 


Of ther impropriety of pronunciation which I attended with 


2 difficulty of breathing, Catullus has given us a ridiculous; 
but very explanatory inſtance in theſe lines, 1 8 


A Chommoda dicebat, fi quando commoda vellet f | 
Dicere, & Infidias Arrius Hinſidias. 


Cicero ſpeaks a3ain of this peculiar harmony of pfonunciation 
which was eminent at Athens and Rome more than in any other 
places in Greece or Italy, in Brutus, C. 46. where he men- 


tions an anecdote Which may ſerve to proye the particular de- 


licacy of voice and ear in the Athenians of all ranks—at egs 
Jo non mirer illud T heophraſto accidifſe, quod dicitur, cum per- 
cunctaretur ex aniculã guadam, quanti aliguid venderet; & re- 
f 7 illa atque addid ſen Hos pts, non POTE minors ; tu- 
ſe eum moleſte ſe non effugere hoſpitis Speciem cum ætatem ageret. 
thents optimegue loqueretur. - | : 

_ (9) We are told that Cicero himſelf owed in part the refine- 
ment of his language to the converſation of the fair ſex ; for 


(fays Dr. Middleton) that he might negle& nothing Which 


could help in any degree to improve and poliſh his ftyle, he. 


ſpent the intervals of his leiſure in the company of the ladies; 
eſpecially of thoſe who were remarkable for a politeneſs of 


5 —— and whoſe fathers had been diſtinguiſhed by a fame 


reputation of their eloquence. While he ſtudied the law. , 


therefore under Sczvola the Augur, he frequently converſed 
with his wife Lzlia, whoſe diſcourſe, he ſays, was tinctured 
with all the elegance of her father Lælius, the politeſt ſpeaker: 
of his age : he was acquainted likewiſe with her 2 Mu- 
cia, who married the great orator L. Craſſus; and with her 
nd-daughters the two Liciniz ; one of them the wife of L. 
Scipio, the other of young Marius ; who all excelled in that 
delicacy of the Latin tongue, which was peculiar to their fa- 
milies, and valued themſelves on preſerving and propagating 
it to their poſterity. And Cicero himſelf pays theſe ladies a 
polite acknowledgment. for the improvement he reaped from 
their converſation in the treatiſe entitled Brutus, 8. 58. Sed 
magni Intereſt,  quos quiſque audiat quotidie domi, . quibuſcum lo- 


nuatur a puer: qurmadmodum Patres, Pædagigi, matres etiam lo- 


guantur. Legimus Epiftolas Cornelie,  matris Gracchorum : ap- 


paret filios non tam in Grenia educatos, quam in Sermone Matris., 


Auditus eft nobis Læliæ C. F. /zpe Jermo. Ergo illam patris Ele- 
gantiã tinctam vidimus & filias ius Muctias ambas, quaruty' 
Sermo muhi fuit notus 5 & neptes Licinias, quas nos quidem ambas, 
1 Gg4 * 
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wars. Soifionie auen tw. Brute, credo, aliguande audifti 
— Ego vera, ac lubenter e yea 65 a 
ee L. Craffi erat filia. 
(10) Turnebus, L. 27. 3 1. 7 faid SETS 
icularly what is meant re- 
gr ny lol i nc bin able — 


en 
(11) Perſpicuity is * * by three ings 3 hk 
lan with” purity and mats neck 
ral, of eloquence z: progeley and — of 
expreſſion ; and ee mg > rand uſa it 18 
allo aſſiſted by erz ſeven faults, which are uQtive of 
obſcurity ; er 2, when the ſame word fignifies di- 
vers things; too c whereby Livy himſelf is ſome · 
times ob and among the moderns Davila and the earl of 
Clarendon ; 00 extenffve allegories, fimilies or alluſions, as that 
of Horace, Onavrs zerurent in Mans TE NO, &c. Ai. 
pated and incoherent ſentiments ; 4 reverſal of the order of time, 
_ as when haz is tranſacted firſt, is related laſt, which the poets 
daim' a peculiar licence of doing, I 
in them ; the 9 as when names are not 
— diſtinguiſhed; ; the di of the arrangement or 
ſition; which is the greateſt fault of all. Of theſe defects the 
two firſt relate to the rules of grammar, the third only to rhe- 
toric, the four laſt to logical method and order. 
(12) Pittacus was a philoſopher of Mitylene, the capi — 
the 5fland of Leſbos, tad ond oF the Gen wth was of 
Ti. Coruncanius was the firſt perſon ever made Pater Max: 
mn, or Chief Pontiff, 1 that was of a Plebeian fa - 
mily. The reſt of the great perſonages mentioned here are 
en to aff conrmiiaic inthe Greelan and Roman 


Hiftory. 
(13) The line alluded to here from Homer is * 
r "I 


. 8 
| | I will give the reader che whole paſſage from Mr. Pop | 


£ 


++ 
1 


en Bei be Ae Mn r WY 
He ſent thee early to th' Achaian hoſt ; | 
Thy youth as then in ſage debates unſkill'd, 
And new to perils of the direful feld: 
He bad me teach thee all. the ways of war: 
To fhine in NOTE ROLE 5 


There yas th . hong | 


Dy N -F 1 SS 
oe * a 8. 25 < 
"at . 2 # 
6 * * 2 
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more than mortal he appears, 


m public 


nnen = Pas 
FFF 


buke Euryalus for his want | 
And nd doubt the apoſtles John and James were called, 


Marc. 3. 17. Boarnpyl, that is, the Sons of Thunder, from their 
8 becauſe they were enabled to preach the word of 
n it ſo peculiarly merits, and ſo as 

pi 


to aſtoniſh and in 


** 256. trembled at the reaſoning of Paul, it may be juſtly ſa 
that the governor was ſo affected by the dignity of 


apoſtle's manner, as well as the dignity of the ſubject. An 
eminent miniſter of the church of Scotland, efteemed among 


the firſt orators of the age in a diſcourſe delivered before their 


general aſſembly, recommends the ſtudy of eloquence for the 
of religion to his brethren in the miniſtry in ſtrong. 


and noble terms, and at the ſame time gives them a very ſub- 
lime inſtance of it. From what quarter (ſays he) ſhould 


«you not be willing to borrow light and aid in the glorious 
« art of true eloquence? You may learn it, my friends, from 


405 you may learn it from Demoſthenes: I add with 
Ss pleaſure, you may learn it from Paul of Tarſus: I 


„ien with the higheſt joy, you may lear ic from Jau 


« op 3 oa 3 1 

(14) Plutarch not attribute either a great degree of elo- 
— or of learning to Themiſtocles, but a vehemence and 
impetuoſity in his nature and a greatneſs of foul, whereby he 
was formed to undertake and execute illuſtrious actions, and 


the fame thing is faid by Thueydides, B. 1. Socrates, in the 


Phxdrus of Plato, ſays, that Pericles. excelled all other ora- 


tors, becauſe he had been a ſcholar of Anaxagoras the famous 
naturaliſt, from whom he learned much exquiſite ſcience, and 


acquired ideas of magnificence, which the works of nature 
chiefly inſpire ; but above all he gained from the inſtructions 
of that philoſopher a complete knowlege of the human heart, 
by which means he was an abſolute maſter over the paſſions, 

and conſummate in that which is the principal perfection of 


eloquence. Theramenes, the fon of Agno, was one of the 


chief perſons who diſſolved the popular government of Athens, 
and was, according to Thucydides, B. 8. a man of an un- 


re terror into the human breaſt ; Tully at- 
jibutes an efficacy almoſt like this to uninſpired eloquence. 
— igitur Homines exhorreſcunt ? And when Felix, Acts 24. 


11 = 
mon ſtrength of underſtanding, and great talents for ora- 
cory. taught the ſcience * and that of 
zhetoric in conjunction, were called Sophiſts, ſuch as Gorgias 
| 3 the Leontine and Iſocrates. 3 
1 (15) 4A French critic has juſtly expreſſed his aftoniſtanent, 
— — - that theſe things ſhould be laid to the charge of Socrates, eſ- 


= 
— 


e by Cicero, who was ſo converſant in the writings of 
Plato; for it is ſo far from. being true that Socrates divorced 
' eloquence from philoſophy, or difapproved of the joint and 
mutual exerciſe of theſe arts, that he is ever fond of expreſling 
and eſtabliſhing his ſentiments to the contrary, in favor of their 
 wnion: In the Gorgias he reprehends the orators of his time 
for being only good ſpeakers, and not wiſe and good men: 
Aud alſo blames the Sophiſts for delivering, without the prin- _ 
. - Ciples of true philoſophy, the precepts of a falſe and infamous 
 Fhetoric, which he calls the corrupter of juſtice : in the Phæ - 
drus he proves by argument, that eloquence cannot poſlibly ' 
Have its perfection without philoſophy, and prefers Pexicles to 
other orators, becauſe he united theſe. Socrates, therefore, 
never could with truth or juſtice be accuſed of having made 
any diſagreement betwixt the tongue and the heart, nor to have 
rs the inſtructions of thinking ſenſibly and ſpeaking 
gracefully, wha is ever in all his diſcourſes turning the Sophiſts 
into idicule for attempting this ſeparation. . 
6) Ariftatle, the moſt eminent of Plato's ſcholars, retired 
to a Gymnaſium called the Lyceum; where, from a cuſtom 
which he and his followers obſerved, of teaching and diſputing 
- as they ale in the porticos of the place, they obtained the 
name of Peripatetics, or the Walking Philo/ophers : Xenocrates- 
facceeded Speuſippus, Plato's nephew, who was left the heir 
of his ſchool, and continued their lectures, as his ſucceſſors 
alſo did in a celebrated place of exerciſe in the ſuburbs of 
. called the Academy, and preſerved the name of Aca- 
. ci. 8 | 
Antiſthenes, the Athenian, living in the Piræum, walked 
every day 40 ſtadia, or 5 of our miles, to hear Socrates, and 
returned home at night; he learned to endure hardſhips from 
s mater, and taught that labor was a happineſs from the 
examples of Hercules and Cyrus, and was the founder of the 
Cynic Sea fo denominated, either from their harſhneſs and ca- 
une ſnarling, or becauſe his ſchool was in a ſuburb of Athens, 
called Kwizz7ysc, and from theſe afterwards proceeded the 
Calc, who differed from the Cynics only in name, which 
they derived from Treæ a | portico, hence the word Porticus is 
ſometimes elegantly uſed: to expreſs that ſect, as in, Horace 
| Sat. B. 2. 8.3. V. 44. 1 E g * wi 
n Chryppi ronricus of Grew — 


— 


(451. 
and Tully Academ. Queſt. 4. 24. Chryfppum gui falcire pe- 
tatur PORTICUM * „ 3 | 
- (17) Ariſtippus; of Cyrene, a I on coaſt 
of — ag now Clive, "wad the founder of the Cyrenaic Se# 
of philoſophers, from whom ſprang the Zpicureans. Horace 
has given us an idea of him in one-time, | 5 


Omnis Ariſippum decuit Color & Status & Res: 


He and his followers held pleaſure to be the chief good of man, 
| death the extinction of his being; and placed their happineſs 
conſequently in the ſecure enjoyment” of a pleaſurable life ; 
eſteeming virtue on no other account, than as it was a hand- 
maid to pleaſure; and helped to inſure the poſſeſſion of it, by 
e Br ps and conciliating friends, 'Their wiſe man 
therefore had no other duty, but to provide for his own eaſe; 
to decline all ſtruggles; to retire from public affairs; and to 
imitate the life of their Gods; by paſſing his days in a calm, 
contemplative, undiſturbed repoſe, in the midſt of rural ſhades 
and pleaſant gardens, according to theſe elegant lines of Lu- 
cretius, B. 3. V. 18. a ; | | 
* Apparet Dium Numen, ſedeſque quiet, r 
Quat neque concutiunt Venti, neque mubila Nimbis 
Adfpergunt, neque Nix acri concreta pruind 
Cana cadens wiolat : ſempergue innubilus Aither 
Integit, & large diffu/o lumine ride. 
which are copied from Homer, Odyſſey 6. v. 42, &c. 


No wonder then that a ſect, with theſe principles, was incon- 
. fiſtent with the exerciſe of oratory, that Cicero, who in 
his early age was. fond of Phædrus the Epicurean, as ſoon as 
he had gained a little more experience and a better judgment 
of things, wholly deſerted and conſtantly diſliked the doctrine. 
Indeed, their opinions concerning pleaſure were formed by an 
erroneous. interpretation of the 8 and expreſſions of 
Socrates. For when that excellent philoſopher commends 
2 which he frequently does in the dialogues of Plato, 

e means that pure 2 innocent delight which ever ariſes in 
the ſoul, from the habitual practice of virtue, and not the 
gratifications of ſenſe or bodily enjoyments. The Epicureans, 
aſhamed of their real principles, acted inconſiſtently and en- 
deavoured to- unite pleaſure and virtue, and when they failed 
in that attempt, were cautious of declaring their philoſophical 
opinions, for we find even ſuch a libertine as Horace, not al- 


ways openly profeſſing himſelf of that ſect. 
Nunc in Ariſippi run rin Precepta relabor. 


| The Eretrian Seck was fo called from Menedemus of Eretria, 2 


* 


[ 876] 
now the Negropont, ve and bis ; 


e and 


of Eubaa, 
: followers deſpiſed all liberal knowlege as logic, Ron or na- 
ral philoſophy, mathematics and muſic. Hellas, the Cartha- 


r 
placed the in ſcience, thinking rance deſtructiv 

to moral Ame, alſo held that — Pare ang 
end, but that his material | part, ws only changed by a variety 
of outward accidents, as e fame braſs was firſt to be made 
into a ſtatue of Alexander; and then into that of Socrates. Eu- 
clid of Megare was the author of the ſect of the name of that. 
town, their 3 Cic. Acad. 4. 42. Id bonum 
Kaum offe „ guad effet unum, & fanile, & iam ſemper. 

The —.— -ſo called from Hyrrbe of Elis their founder, 
were diſtinguiſhed from others by their doubt of every thing, 


their Denne they placed the chief good in 
indifference. 


(18) The Stojcs were the bi or enthuſiaſts in 
(fays Dr. Middleton) who held none to be truly wiſe or — 
but themſelves; perfect happineſs in er though 
Kript of every ; affirmed all fins to be equal; all deviations 
from right equally wicked ; to kill a dunghill cock without 


reaſon, the ſame crime as to kill a parent; that a wiſe man could 


never forgive ; never be moved by r, favor, or pity ; never 
be deceived ; never repentz never change his mind. With 
theſe principles Caro entered into public life ; and acted in 8 
as Cicero ſays, as if he had lived in the polity of Plato, not 
the dregs of Romulus. ArTicus was of 1 le, 
which inclined him to prefer a life of tranquillity to 25 
buſineſs. Thus two encellent men by their miſtaken notions of 
virtue drawn from the erroneous principles of their e 
were made uſeleſs in a manner to their country; each — t 
ferent extreme of liſe; the one always acting and den 4 
ff to dangers, without the proſpect of doing good ; the other, 
without attempting to do any, reſolving never to act at all. 
(19) The Peripatetic and Academic ſects, though differing in 


name, agreed generally in things, or in all the principal points 


of their hiloſaphy : — the chief happineſs of man in 
virtue, Lak & ok tency r rom * the ex- 


iftence of a God, a Providence, the of the foul, and 


PENN his was the ſtate 
of the Academic ſchool under ſive ſucceſſive maſters, who go- 


verned it after Plato; Speuſippus, Zenocrates, Polemo, Crates, 


"Crantor ; tall eta the fixth, diſcarded at once all the 


ſyllems of his predeceſſors, and revived the Socratic way of af- 
firming nothing, doubting all things, and expoſing the vanity 


of the reigning opinions. He alleged the neceſſity of making 


this reformation, from that obſcurity of things, which had re- 
ahh A to 9 


Tl. 
of their —.— : he obſerved as they had all likewiſe done 
chat the ſenſes were narrow, reaſon infirm, life ſhort, truth im- 
merſed in the deep, opinion and cuſtom every where predomi- 
nant, and all things involved in darknefs, Au,. 1. 13. He 
taught therefore, That there was no certain knowlege or percep- 


tion of any thing in nature; nor any infallible criterion of truth 


and falſehoad; that nothing was ſo deteſtable as raſhnefs'; no- 
thing ſo ſcandalous to a philoſopher as to profeſs, what was 
either falſe or unknown to him; that we ought to aſſert nothi 
dogmatically; but in all caſes to ſuſpend our aſſent and i 
of pretending to certainty, content ourſelves with opinion, 
| 1 probability, which was all that a rational mind 

to acquieſce in. This was called" the New Academy, (in 
diſtinction from the Platonic or the Old :) which maintained'ns 
credit down to Cicere's time, by a ſucceſſion of able maſters; 
the chief of whom was Carneades, the fourth from Arccitis3 
who carried it to its utmoſt height — and is greatly cele- 
brated by antiquity for the vivacity of his wit and the force of 
his eloquenee. We muſt not, however, imagine that theſe-frade- 
nic continued doubting and fluctuating all their lives in ſcepti- 
ciſm-and jrreſolution, without any preciſe opinions or ſettled 


inciple of judging and acting: no; their rule was as certain 
—— of any other ſect; as it is frequently ex- 


planed by Ciceroin many parts of his works. · We are not of 
that ſort, ſays he, whoſe mind is perpetually wandering in error, 
without any particular end or object of its purſuit : for what 
would ſuch a mind or ſuch a life indeed be worth, which had no 
determinate rule or method of thinking and acting? But the dif- 


ference between us and the reſt is that whereas they call ſome 


things certain, and others ancertain; we call the one probable, 
the other improbable. Acad. 4 3. Thus the Academic man- 
ner of philoſophizing was of all others the moſt rational and 
modeſt, and the beſt adapted to the . Ber whoſe 
peculiar character it was, to encourag — ; to ſiſt every 
Aueſtion to eee . ty Wh ow" every till 
it had found its real moment, or the preciſe quantity of 'its 
weight. This it was that induced Cicero, in his advanced life 
ripened judgment, to defert be old Academy, and declare for 
the new ; 59 from a long experience of the vanity of thoſe 
ſe&s, who called themſelves the proprietors of truth, and the ſole 
guides of life, and N a deſpair of finding any thing cer- 
Zain, he was glad after 
ble. Vet there was another reaſon that recommended this phi- 
y in a peculiar manner to Cicero; its being of all others, 
the beſt ſited to the profeſſion of an orator : fince by its prac- 
nice of diſputing for and againſt every opinion of the other 
ſeQs, - it gave him the beſt opportunity of perfecting his orato- 
rial faculty, and acquiring a habit of ſpeakin | 


1g readily and grace- 
fully 
9 


* 


his pains, to take up with the groba- 


: 
* 


teen the Tyrrhene and A 


. oy 
fully upon all ſubje&s : he calls it therefore the parent of ele- 


gance and copiouſneſs ; and declares that he owed. all the fame 
of his eloquence, not to the mechanic rules of the rhetoricians, 


but to the enlarged and generous principles of the academy; 
Du. Bueft. 2. 3. Orator. /ab init. | 


_ (20) This is a very juſt and moſt apt fimilitude to expreſs the 
diſtin&. profeſſions of philoſophy and civil eloquence, wherein 
the philoſophers, on account of the tranquility of their life, are 


beautifully compared to the rivers which glide gently into the 


Ionian, a calm and pacific ſea z the orators, to the ſtreams that 
run with rapidity into the tuſcan, a boiſterous and tempeſtuous 


- ocean, becauſe they are continually exerciſed in the harry and 


tumult of public buſineſs. The Apennine whence all theſe cur- 
rents deſcend, is a vaſt ridge of high hills, parting Italy through 
the middle of the whole length of it from the Alps, almoſt be- 
| Ariatic ſea. | They are extended 
above 600 miles, and begin between Piedmont and the coaſt of 


- Genoa; and croſs the dutchies of Montferrat, Milan, and Par- 


ma; entring Tuſcany they grow very high, and traverſe Mo- 
4 3 d' Ancona, Umbria, and the 


a r | 
= kingdom of Naples, and on the confines of Bafilicata, divide 


themſelves into two branches, one ſtretching itſelf eaſtward: in 
Apulia to cape St. Maria, where it terminateth, and the other 
foathward, traverſing Calabria, and ending on the coaſt of the 


Sicilian: ſea near cape dell Armi; in this vaſt length they are 


only once cut in two, and that by the river Ofanto, (formerly 
the Aufidus) near Conza, of old Compſa; they go by ſeveral 


ire extended. | Ct; L. 25. C. 4- may be conſulted by 


9 
a 


thoſe readers who are ſo fortunate as to meet with that author, 
for a farther illuſtration of this fimile. »  _ i by 
- (21) As the Roman pontiffs delegated of their functions 


to three officers called Zpz/ones, fo the philoſophers ſeparated 
the, buſineſs. of pleading in civil cauſes from their profeſſion. 


Concerning the antient authority of the Pontifex Maximus, or 


chief pontiff, Livy, L. 4. writes thus, PonTir3ceM Numa 


Martium Marei filiam ex patribus legit, eigue omnia exſcripta exfig- 


 nataque attribuit; guibus Haſtiis, quibus diebus, adque templa ſacræ 
ferent, argue unde in cos ſumprus Pecunia erogaretur e cetera quogue 


a emnia privatague ſacra PONTIFICIS {citis /abjecit, ut o/et 


dun canſultym plebs weniret, nequid divini Juris negligendo patrios 
ritus, peregrinoſque aſciſcendo turbaretur. See alſo Cicero's whole 


Oration pro Dome /ud. And concerning the Epnlones, who were 


an inferior order of prieſts appointed to take care of the ſacred 


banquets, Pomponius Lætus ſays, Poflea EruLones proprer 
facrorum multitudinem a Sacerdotibus Aa Junt, & primum guidem 
tres l SACRIs Eruris PREESSENT ©: deinde adjecti guatuor 
ali: Epulenes igitur Epulas Joui cæteriſſue Diis inflituendi Po- 
1 8 ö . 


„„ „ 
teftatem habebant. And we are informed by Sigonins in his 
chapter de Sacerdotiis Romanerum, by whom, and the preciſe 
time when, they vere created, Taes viros EruLones ants 
L. C. 558. L. Purpureone & M. Marcello Comſulibus creavit T. 
Nomilius Tribunat plebis. And that author conjectures it was 


in the time of Sylla's ditatorſhip, that their number was aug- 


mented from three to ſeven. 


(22) The perſon whom Craſſus accuſed was C. Carbo, is we 


are informed in the treatiſe entitled Brutus, 43. Acciſſa vit U. 


Carbonem eloquenti/ſimum Hominem ad modum adole/cens, | fur- 
| mam Ingenti nou Laudem modo, ſed etiam Admirationem eft conſecutus. 
Cicero here tells us, this accuſation was when that great oratar - 


was one and twenty years old, Tacitus muſt therefore have been 


miſtaken, when in his dialogue on the cauſes of the corrupian 
of eloquence, he places this tranſaction in his nineteenth year. 
S. 34. Nonodecimo AEtatis anna L. Crafſus, C. Carbonem, um & 
vic imo Ceſar Dolabellam, altero & wiginti Aſinius Pollio C. C 
 tonem, non multo etate antecedens Caluus Fatinium iis Oraiionibus 


inſaquuti ſunt quas bodieque cum admiratione legimus, It is te- 
markable that Hortenſius ſpoke bis firſt oration at the age of 


nineteen, in the conſulſhip of this very ſame L. Craſſus, and hal 
_ Craſſus himfelf ſpoken his firſt at the fame age, that circum- 
ſtance would certainly have been taken notice of by Cicero, : 
In Brut. 64. where he gives us chis account, Nam Q. Hortenſs 
_ admodum adoleſcentis Ingenium, ut Phidiæ Signum, fimul afpettum 
& probatum eff, If; L. Crafſo, Q. Scavola Conſulibus primum in 
 Forodixit & apud bos quidem Conſules, & cum corum, qui affueruiit, 
tum ip/erum Conſulum, qui omnes Intelligentia amteibant, Tudicio di. | 
Ceffit probatus, unde wiginti annos natus erat co tempore. The age — 
ty- # 


at which Cicero offered himſelf to the bar, was about twen 


fix; it has been controverted (ſays Dr. Middleton) both by the 
antients and moderns. what was the firſt cauſe in which he was 
engaged: ſome give it for that of P. Quinctius; others for S. 


Roſcius : but neither of them are in the right; for in his oration 
for Quinctius he expreſsly declares that he had pleaded other 


cauſes before it; and in that for Roſcius ſays only that it was 
the firſt public or criminal cauſe, in which he was concerned. 
He undertook however the celebrated defence of 8. Roſcius of 
Ameria in his 27th year, the ſame age, as the learned have ob- : 
- ſerved, in which Demoſthenes firſt began to diſtinguiſh himſelf 
in Athens, as if in theſe genius's of the firſt magnitude 
that was the proper ſeaſon of blooming- towards maturity. © 


23. Dr. Middleton in his life of Cicero, gives us the follo w- 


ing account, which may illuſtrate this paſſage, * It was (ſays he) 


4 


in this firſt journey to Athens that Cicero was initiated "moſt 


probably into the eleuſinian myſteries: for though we have no 


account of the time, yet we cannot fix it better than in a voyage 
_ undertaken both for the improvement of his mind and body: 


in their gennin order, the ſeveral ſcenes of the eleuſinian ſhews. 


* 


7 i 
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And the hints that he has dropt of their end and uſe, ſeem to 
confirm what a very learned and i I nious writer (the preſet? 
ien of Glancefter, Dr. Warburton) has delivered of them, that 
they were contrived. to inculcate the unity of God, and the im- 
mortality of the ſoul. As for the firſt, after obſerving to Atti- 
eus, who was one alſo of the initiated, how the gods of the po- 
pular were all but deceaſed mortals, advanced from 
earth to heaven, he bids him remember the doctrine of the 
ſeries, in order to recollect the univerſality of that truth. 
as to the ſecond, he declares his znitdation-to be in fact, 
pry r a real beginning of life to him, as 
| It tavght the way not only of living with greater pleaſure, — 
of dying alſo. with a better hope. Ta/c. Qa. 1. 13. yy regs. 
4. 14 Theſe myſteries were celebrated at 


Th Ron —— 7 


"i 
Fire ya . | 
3 being contrived to ĩnculcate more ſenſibly, and to exem- 

— —— — fr 
a ſubje& are frequen to 

the antient poets. .. 
. aa ge, 
ſend them a relation of the eleuſinian rites, which were 

ed y for an epiſpde or embelliſhment to ſome of | 

4 s works. Al. Attic. 1. 5 This confirms alitho probabi- 
ty of that ingenious comment, which the ſame exoellent writer 
bes given on the ſixth book of the Eneid, where Virgil, as he 
obſerves, in deſeribing the deſcent into hell, is but tracing out 


See Divine L of Mujer, 5. 182. 
(24). This Corax is the perſon who-in the firſt Book, 8. 20. 
and in Brutus, Sect. 12. is faid with one Tifias to have been the 


he was a Sicilian; but Craſſus in this paſſage forms a jocoſe al- 
| from the ambiguity-of his name, in the Greek language 
ſig ni ing a crow, and from thence draws this inference, that - 
they + who have only learned the art of rhetoric from ſuch a 
ms ſter, are noiſy and clamorous like the young birds of that 
_ beugen, are ä ol complete 


0 8 0 5 (25) This 


1 


5 1 5 
tag) This Pamphilus is mentioned as a rhetorician by Ari 
008 * 24th chapter of the 2d Book of 3 
art without any other circumſtance or characteriſtics whence 
Craſſus takes occaſion to call him an obſcure; fellow; what ſort 
of tables theſe were Whereon he repreſented the principles of his 
art, I am at a loſs to diſcover, unleſo they were general /chemes 
containing the heads of his work, like thoſe prefixed to the beſt 
editions of Ariſtotle's Rhetoric, to make it more intelligible, 
and give a plan of the whole in one comprehenſive view. Tut- 
nebus in his commentaries. on the oration againſt Rullus, afier 
having given the various ſenſes of the word Infula allows the 
obſcurity of this paſſage, but endeavours to explane it in theſe 
words, Quo quidem in lico putem Ciceronem in Pamphilum illudere 
bBominem, ut ait Plinius, ommibus litteris eruditum, eundemgue picin- 
rem, qui cum de arte dicends ſcripſſſet, irridetur non ut Rhetar. fed 
ut Pittor, gui non lam librum ſcrip/erit, quam Id xuLas depinxerit, 
ut enim reor, Infulæ pingi ſolebant. Which, I own, convey no 
great light to me, nor can I conceive what Tully meant, unleſs 
to ridicule the obſcurity. of Pamphilus's Rhetorical treatiſe, 
Which was as dark as if be had painted it in hiereg/yphics,: for Ix- 
-FVLA fignified a veil, and ſo by a metaphor might denote oh- 
rity. Ox a rox ES (ſays Livy) cum Ineults & Velamentis Ro- 
mam mi ſerunt. f ; r | q Fats 559k 1 + 35 
(26) I have before taken notice of this edi& in the'72d note 
on the zd Book, and that the form of it is preſerved in Suctonins 
de claris Rhetoribus, $. 1. It is neceſſary to obſerve here, that 
from this paſſage, and alſo from the edict itſelf, and Gellins, 
L. 18. C. 11. it appears that it extended only to the Latin rhe- 
ttoricians, and did not ſilence the Grecian, for the reaſons aſſign- 
ed by Craſſus himſelf in this ſection. Tacitus in his dialogue 
upon orators, 8. 35. much diſapproves of theſe rhetoricians 
and their method of inſtruction, and alludes to this paſſage in FM 
Tully in theſe words, At nunc adoleſcentuli naſtri deducumur in 
Scenat Scholafticorum qui RHETORES wocantur:. ques Paulo. ante 
| Ciceronis tempora extitifſes nec placuiſſt majoribus noſtris, ex eo 
 manifeftum eft quod L. Crafſe & Domitiocenforibus CLUDER |; ut att 
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Cicero, Ludym Iur usr jussi sun r. | gg: 
(27) I have tranſlated this paſſage according to the reading in 

Dr. Pearce's elegant edition, but ſhould obſerve, that ſome . - | 

others read Terram inſtead of Ceram, if that is preferred, the EY 
. tranſlation muſt run, . which appears to ſmell of the earth, t.“ | 

The authority by which this reading is ſupported is chat of Pli- 

ny, who IL. 13. C. 3. bas this W ATT; Ciceramit Manu- 
mentis invenitur Unguenta eſſi gratiora que TERRA glam "que 5 

-Crocum ſapiant. And this may be explaned from another paſ- 

ſage in the ſame author, L. 17. C. g. Terra autem cum u ficcitare 

continua immaduerit imbre, tunc emittit illum ſuum balitum divir 

nun a ſole conceplum, cui comparari ſuavitas nulla pe%ỹjjr: 

0 S 


$ 


(48) Cicero himſelf has given us à noble exam of ampli- 
2 Kide, in his oration in the 2 ' 
of Ameria, ho was unjuſtly accuſed of that heinous and unna- 
tutal crime. Having occaſion in the courſe of his pleading wo 
mention that remarlcable puniſhment which their anceſtors had 
_ W\rontrived' for the murther of a parent, of ſewing-the criminal 
alive in a ack, and throwing him into a river, he ſays, That 
the meaning of it was to ſtrike him at once as it were out of the 
: of nature, by taking from him the air, the ſun, the water, 
aud the earth; chat he who had deſtroyed the author of his be- 
Ang mould loſe the benefit of thoſe elements whence all things 
leit the contagion of ſuch wickedneſs, ſhould make the beaſts 
themſelves more furious; they would not commit him naked 
0 the ſtream, left he ſhould pollute the very fea, which was the 
.purifer of all other pollutions : they left him no ſhare of any 
thing natural how omen (heap: whes what is ſo com- 
mon as breath to the living, earth to the dead, the ſea to thoſe 
- who float, the ſhore to thoſe who are caſt up? Vet theſe wret- 
ches live fo, (as long as they can) as not to dra breath from 
-the air, die fo as not to touch the ground; are ſo toſſed by the 
 -waves, as not to be waſhed by them; ſo caſt out the | 
as to find no reſt even upon the rocks. This „ he tells 
u himfelf, in the A ay por ry 30. er, received 
with acelamations of applauſe, yet ſpeaking of it there 
rere, "che 27 Recs of a ju 
venile fancy, which wanted the correction of his ſounder ju 
ment; and like all the compoũtions of young men, was not ap- 
-plauded ſo much for its own ſake; 'as for the hopes which it 
gave of his mote improved and ripened talents. But let us ap- 
ply to his paſſage the definition of amplification given us by Len- 
einm, S. 12. and we ſhall find all the beauties and ſublimity of 
that figure contained therein. Amnpliſcurion, (ſays that reſi- 
med entic) to give an exact idea of it, is ſuch a full and com- 
plete connection of all the particular circumſtances inherent in 
the things theraſelves, as gives them additional ſtrength, by ö 
' - dUpelling ſometime. apon, and progreſſively heightening a parti- 
li) See Turnebus Adverſ. L. 21. C. 14. I would not refer 
he reader on this and a ſew other occaſions to this book, had 
i I been fo happy as to ſucceed in my attempts to procure it, as. 
a my deſign was to extract from that author, Whatever was con- 
3 Aucite to illuſtrate the paſſages in queſtion, and ſave him 
| 30. See Turnebus, L. 2 1. C. 14. to whom I am obliged to 
=. wil the curious, as Verburgius in his edition does, without 
= .- oF cranſcribing any thing whatever. My own ſenſe of this and o- 
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2 ther paſſages where ſuch reference is made, may be known from 
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| 1.4831 
31. Cicero's definition im the ſecond book of the Offices ts 
this; Sapientia oft divinarum & humanarum Rerum, canſarumque 
aches he res conftant, Cognitio Scientia. With regard to 917 
Fo ueſtion, Whether it be ever the part of a good man to ut- 
| x e on any occaſion ? Plato 3 in his 2d Book De Re 
| publics, fs s, That as a pbylician may utter a falſchood to 


ilgſopher may to his fellow-citizens for the ſake 


er ther. | : if thy thi hr 
| Ar pr rvation, they attempt any thin iminal t 
madneſs or ignorance. But in bn; third Boo Book of the 34 


Treatiſe be writes, That thoſe who. have the adminiſtration 
government, may declare a falſchood for the advantage pf he 


F- — — on account of enemies, or ſu . that o 
er law aber 


r 


Heng 1405 biben/que cuntraria. As to that other, 


the ſoundation of civil laws and Fach de ? Ariſtotle ſays in 


his firſt Book on Politics, that a then a village, then a 


er . And to this, er Bs be law and rig 
whic 


15" avant us to the greateſt The ſame author 


the third Hos the lame Treatiſe, defines the greateſt part of 


the citizens 25 to be the moſt i in number, but the moſt worthy, 
and that to be right which 1s adyantageous to ſuch part. 


„chat i 5 Socikxx is che ori 1 wh government, as it is oh | 


„ idieft, a 4. — retione que i in qnimis by ep 7 5 i 


99) ſanias and Pliay relate this ſtory 1 in a different man- : | 


fay that this-ſtatue was not put up at the general ex- 
pence of. the ſtates of Greece, but that Gorgias erected it him- 


being. very rich. But they diſagree in one particular ; the 


Former writing that it was a gilt ſtatue my the =P of ſolid 
gold. Inauratam Statuam (ait Payſanias, 


L. 33. 

Gorgias * Delphi in Temple ſibi poſuit 70 cireiter Olym- 

$2; ; zantus erat docendæ oratoria Artis 7 The ſtory of 
ppias, is taken from Plato s Dialogue, entitled Hippias 


linor. 
633) Pliny writes concerning the elder Cato, ph Porcis 


22 * in homine Res præſfitiſſi exiftimatus gf, aptimus 
mus Imperator, optimus Senator. But Livy has drawn 

His 5 er with great propriety and excellence, L. 39. C. 
Where amon other praiſes he mentions theſe, In bello manu fore 


mus multi/que inſignibus clarus Pugnis idem 2 pale, [2x | 


ores 3 ummus Imperator: Idem in Pace ſi Jus con/u 


Peritiffinuc V Cana oranda effet eloguentiſimus nec is tamum, cujus 


Lingua dive e wiguerit, monumentum eloquenties nullum exttt : 


P ee anni te- 


10.) Gergins Leon 


tinus fibt avit, que && 7 ſum Gorgiam refert. And Pliny, 
* : ; Lind 2 a & 3 flatuam 6 folrdam 
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_ "that is marvellogſly grand. © * © e £1 5 
(37) The reader is deſired to take notice, that though the 
. mariners have an Engliſh proper word for that rope at the bot- 
ich they call the hal/er ; the Romans had 


I 
4 1 enn [484] es * oY 
© (34) The Chara was a veſſel 1715 time by water, 
_@ fort of hour-glaſs, firſt in uſe among the C 
"their orators and pleaders had their time meaſured out to 
_ them: "afterwards brought into uſe among the Romans by 
"Pompey, when conſul for the third time, without a collegue 


on the occaſion of Mito's trial, when he confined: the ſpeakers 
in ſupport of the charge to two hours, and thoſe who ſpoke 
in defence of the accuſed to three, whereas, before the time 


taken up by advocates was unlimited. | 
(35) Notwithſtanding the conſummate abilities of Pericles, 
and hi 

and reſpected, he could not eſcape the fatires of the comic po- 


ets, Cratinus, Eupolis and Teleclides, from which merit was 


no more a ſecurity than greatneſs. ' They kept not within the 
. bounds of inoffenſive wit, but grew ſo licentious as to abuſe 


_ the magiſtrate, and ſo bold as not to conceal his name. Yet 
'fo great was the force of truth, that Eupolis, though he had 


often publiſhed invectives againſt him, could not in ſome- 
times from acting againſt the natural turn and genius of the 


antient ſatirical comedy, and ſpeaking well of this illuſtrious 


' 3 for he wrote that ub, or perſuaſion; dwelt upon 


bi lips. This word is rendered by Ennius ,, 'by Cicero 


"Teporem. - I have endeavored to preſerve the ideas of both theſe 
expreſſions, by tranſlating it rhe graces of perſuaſion.” 


"G0 (36) The truth of this no where ap in a ſtronger light 


than in Lucretius, who is very fond © antiquated expreſſions, 


many of Which have been copied alſo by Virgil; and Cicero 


in all parts of his works makes a very elegant uſe of the 
Phraſes of the age that went before him. The: reaſon of this 


Air of grandeur given to a diſcourſe from the moderate uſe of 


antiquated words, is perhaps becauſe all languages loſe much 
of their force from too great a degree of refinement, or be- 
cauſe like antient firuftures they convey an idea of magnifi- 
.cence, The Englith writer or ſpeaker may ſelect many from 
Milton and Shakeſpeare, . in whoſe works they have an effect 


tom of the fail whi 
none, and ſo uſed Pes for that purpoſe, in a tranſlated ſenſe of 
necefſity ; and fo Divortium naturally fignified the parting of 
two roads, but metaphorically the ſeparation of man and wife. 


And Nexwn (to which the Engliſh word mortgage approaches the 


neareſt in meaning) in its natural ſenſe ſignifies any thing tied, 
but in a tranſlated ſenſe a civil obligation whereby the vendor 
was bound to inſure the purchaſe to the vendee,* or an eſtate 


® 
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reeks, by which 


is excellent character for which he was ſo much honored 


was pledged" as » ſecurity for the tepayment of money, I have 


Cats J. 


aned the ceremonies attendin this ſort of fon inthe. 
EN firſt book. * pol | 


(38) The celeſtial zones 1 not a ſufficient reſemblance tio 


an arch, becauſe they are entirely round, and an arch is raiſed 
from right lines, therefore Scala at, of this — 
of Ennius, ; | 


Co Cali ingentes F. ornices," 


| but methinks the criticiſm is too nice, and that HP is a 
culiar beauty and propriety in Milton's Ti en is 00 
doubtedly borrowed from this 


The Starry Vault of Heayen. Pt 4 | ; . 


The reader may conſult Turnebus, L. 6. C. 20. | 
(39) Cicero, in the perſon of Craſſus, remarks five faults in 
the uſe of metaphors ; when they are diſſimilar, when they are 

far-fetched, when there is an inherent turpitude in the ideas 
which they convey, when they are grander than the ſubject 
will bear, and when they are more minute than the dignity of 
it requires. The quotation from Ennius was given as an in- 
ſtance of the firſt kind, of the too far-fetched expreſſions the 
CnARTBDIis Bonorum, and SyRTIS Patrimonii are examples.. | 


Cicero in his oration for Sextius has ſaid with great propriety— 


Tx meo gn Guess if voRaco Patrimanii Kli- 
l abere? 


This is in conformity to oY own NEE - "Vu in ah de Philippics | 
* he calls Antony a Charybdir, metaphorically. 'The third di- 
refs to avoid all obſcenity, and ever to PEE a peculiar 
chaſtity of thought and expreſſion according to Lord Rof- 
common, . 


i r Immodeſt words adult of no defence, | x „ 


66 For want of decency is want of ſenſe,” . _ 


Tully direct us to be careful that nothing ſordid even in idea 
be conveyed to the ſenſes. Ariſtotle, B. 3, orders us to 4 
all our metaphors from the moſt beautiful objects in Nature, 
of which he gives as an inſtance that expreſſion of Homer, 
the ro/p-fingered morn,” which he ſays is more charming to the 
| imagination than purple-fingered or ruddy-fingered would have 
been. The fourth and fifth explane themſelves. - 
(40) Let us hear bat Longinus ſays upon this ſubject, 

« It is (fays that great critic) the precept of Ariſlotle 
= Theophraſtus, that bold metaphors ought to be introduced 
with ſome ſmall alleviations ; ſuch as, if it may be ſo expreſſed; 
and as it were, and, T may ſpeak with jo hex boldneſs. For 
this excuſe, ſay they, very much mitigates and palliates the 
hardneſs of the 2 Such a rule has a ou uſe, and 
3 therefore | 


* : v8 


11 
dhierefore 1 admit it; yet fill 1 maintain what J advanced be- 
. fore in regard to figures, that bold metaphors, and thoſe too 
I | ig great plenty, are very ſeaſonable in a noble compoſition, 
f here they are always mitigated and ſoſtened by the vehe - 
ment pathetic and generous ſublime diſperſed through the 
whole. For as it is the nature of the pathetic and ſublime 
to run rapidly along, and carry all before them, ſo they re- 
f | = the figures, are. worked up in, to be ſtrong and 
AP rcible, and do not enn to ca- 
vil at their number, becauſe they immediately ſtrike his ima- 
| 2 and inflame him with all the warmth and fire of the 
: er.” So far Longinus, whereon Mr. Smith makes this 

| CE * This remark (ſays he) ſhews the penetration 

Þ of he judgment of Longinus, and proves the propriety of the 
= - trong metaphors in ſcripture ;. as when ** Arrows are ſaid to 
be drunk with blood, and a ſword to devour fleſh,” Deut. 32. 
42+ It illuſtrates the eloquence of St. Paul, who uſes ſtronger, 
more expreſſive, and more accumulated metaphors, than any 
Ns nn yg A Tp 
His joy, his crown, his hope, his glory, his crown of re- 
| | joieing, Phil. 3. 9. When * nc them to put on Chriſt, 
: Rom. 13, 14. See alſo Rom. 1. 25. Phil. 3: 19. and particu- 
B+ . Rom. 3. 13—18. 5 | 3 
-- (42) metaphor if it be compared with other tropes, by 

far excels the reft in grace and beauty, for it has-a delightful 

and illuſtrious fignification, derived from the compariſon of 
the fimilitude, re it contributes more to the ſplendor ; 
and ornament of language than any other: the next to this is 
irony, as its effect is from the obſcryation of the diſſimilitude, 
© the other two tropes metonymy and _/ynecdoche, becaule they in- 
clade no compariſon in their fignification, are leſs florid and 
ornamental. The a/lepory is no new trope and different from 
the metaphor, being only the multiplication or a ſucceſſion of 
metaphors, a chain of which begets no new ſpecies, any more 
- than repeated irony, or the frequent and continued uſe of the 


= i ” 267 MON ffm e 
— 4642) This.i metonymy, or that trope whereby the cauſe is put 

for the effect, the ſubje& for the adjunct, or contrarily z wh 

is effected by the change of a ſimple word from its natur 
_ _Aignification, but its beauty is not comprehended till the ſen- 
" zence is put together, as if the word Africa is mentioned ſin- 
r not diſcoverable, but if you ſay Africa trem- 
Ber, it is . acknowleged,: that 32 ied for the 


% 


Inhabitants thereof, as Rome and the Spacious plains are in the 
ame manner iu the other examples cited; Craffus deſcribes not 


dhe ſpecies. of metonymp, but only produces inſtances of it. 

This trope differs from the metaphor in this, becauſe the me- 
tonymy has no compariſon, the other always includes a fimili- 
Ms | wde 


4 


Re 11 - 


r Tully alludes to as ng u 
on the wis, There rope Hmecdeche, in Latin =o bid Fe 
ther is immutatio, and the metaphor only properly ts 70 
whereby. a part is uuderſtood by the whole, or the whole 


1 the genus by the ſpecies, and the plural number by the 
lar and the con 


ngu . 
(;] Rudi was a ſmall town of Calabria on the cape 'of 
Tarenitum, - not far. from Brundufium, the birth-place of the 


2 Ennius, now n on 2 a Italicus has this 


© Nunc Rakes fol u *. * 6. 
„„ N 
It was a 8 colony eſtablihed by Q. Fulvius Nobilior, 
N " who was conſul A. U. C. 600, as Cicero writes in Bruto, 
S. 20. Q. Nobiliorem M. F. jam bairio inſtituto deditum flindio li- 


terarum, qui eriam 9. Ennium, gui cum Patre ejus in iolia mili- > 
taverat, civitate donawit, cum triumvir Coloniam deduxiſſet. And 


he tells us Ennius came from thence when in the oration for 

| Archias the poet, he ſays, Rudium hominew Majores moftri in 
Civitatem receperunt, 8 5. And it was on the occaſion of his 
receiving ſo great an honor as the freedom of the city of Rome, 
that Ennius compoſed the v wee in this paſſage, wherein 
he ſpeaks of himfelF in the pl —_—_— as if he was become 
a great man, ; 

Nos fumu* Romani * FUVIMUS ante Rudin, . 


where Dr. Pearce has reſtored the right reading * which 
was the antient word for. fuimus. So Lucretius, L. 1. v. 57. 


Nempe Ger onne neceſſt e 
Inter Corpora th tes Inanc. 


and Flautus, 


_ \ Quo genere gnata, gui Parentes PUVERINT. : | 
Ga) This figure is called catachre/ir, in Latin abufio, 2 — I 
one word is uſed for another in a ſenſe not ſtrictly proper, bu 
ful, as in the two inſtances here, and ædifcare efuum = 
irgil | for conftruere, for edificare relates in a ftri& propriety 
X expreſſion to buildings only, and grandis and minutus only. 
to material objects; this does not conſtitute a new ſpecies of 
trope, for. it is ſometimes a metaphor, as in all the examples 
above · mentioned; ſometimes a ynechdoche, as parricida for *_ 
interfefor ; nor if it be a figure which. is often bold and licen- 
tious, does it follow that it may not always be brought under 
one or other of Daly antecedent 3 for all cr may 
* licentiouſly, ä an indulgence peculiar to poetry. 
. F Hh4 Craſſus 
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Craſſus ſeems to reduce all the other tropes to the head of tranſ 
luis, whereas metonyn:y, and irony, and Snechdeche differ very 
„much from merapher ; nor do they partic ipate of the reaſon 
and efleptial ſubflance of it, which conſiſts in the derivation of 
"a fimilitude from 'one thing to another: but Tully uſes the 
"word _— perhaps abuſively, to fignify all ropes, a8 
. Ariſtotle ad done in his treatiſe on rhetoric. 

(45) Horace pity makes cuſtom the ſtandard of bares 
De Art. Poet. 69 | 


| . | AE 
Nedum Sermonum fel Homes & Gratia wivax + _ > 
Malta renaſcentur jam cecidere; eadentgue © 
Due nunc ſunt in honore vocabula; ff wolet Us vs. 


. Hbitriam off, && Tus, & Nene loguendi. 


He all gives we ame peeps with Ty in regard © ea 
AAA 


Is verbis etiam tenuis cautiſſiue ſerendis, 
Dixerit egregie notum {i callida werbum 
211 Reddideris n No vun 


— 8 Licentia 1 pudenter 


8 


"ot 


. ; AA nova fitaque nuper habevunt werba fidem, /i 


Graco Fonte cadant antics leterta.—.— e v. $5 5 


Ego cur acquirere pane 
8; piſs | 22. ; cum Lingua 9, & Ent 


danone patrium ditaverit & nova Rerum 
-  Neming protulerit ? licuit Jemperque licebit 3 
| Signatum praſente Nota producere * v. 59. 


(46) Craſſus concludes his doctrine on ſingle words with 
conſining their merit to three particulars ; antiquated, new, and 
furati ve expreſſions. He now makes a tranſition to ſentences, 
or the patting together of words, wherein he propoſes to ſpeak 


of tus virtues only in compoſition, the frudurg or. arrangement 


of the words, and their harmonious numbers; but he afterwards 
explanes à third, he complexion or habit of the language. But 
the laws of lo method are violated when you do not com- 


Prize all yoy are about to treat of in any art, but leave out 


done or more parts in your propoſition. There are two rules 
to be obſcrv ed in the fructure of the words, not to make any 
rough claſhing of the conſonants, nor too frequent an 'hiatus 

43 4 vowels, 294 theſe are ſufficient to conſtitute a ſmoothneſs 
—— equal flow of language; and yet thefe are not always con- 


ſtzatly to be obſerved, for ſometimes the ear is delighted even 


wit . * . POS where . are eh to 1 


Tbs 5 
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| [499] 
fubject; as in the 1ſt Philippic, Yideo autem guam fit odiofum 
habere iratum eundem & armatum. And Cicero in another trea= — 
tiſe, called the Orator, forbids us to be over diligent in this 
particular id fiat opereſe nam efſet cùm infinitus tim” pueritis 
zhor.—[t was this that Scævola ridiculed in Albuciũs. © 
(47) Cicero now begins to treat of numbers in proſe,” that is, 
a modulation of language from the harmopious ſtructure and 
compoſitian of it. "Theſe were invented (he tells us) to de- 
light the ear, and Iſocrates was the firſt that delivered inftruc- 
tions in this kind. So in the treatiſe called Brutus, Zocrares 
intellexit etiam in ſalutã Oratione, dum verſum effugeres, modum 
lamm (& numerum quendam eportere ſervari: ante bun enim 
VERBORUM QUASI STRUCTURA ET QUADAM AD NUMERUM- 
” CONCLUSIO ulla erat, aut fi quando erat, non x ev prin eum 
aeditd Opera offe quefitam. And in the treatiſe called the ora- 
tor, 52. Dui Hocratem maxime mirantur, hoc in ejus ſummis Lau- 
dibus ferunt, quod verbis folutis numeros primus adjunxerit : cùm 
enim wideret Oratores cum Severitate audiri, Poetas autem cum 
voluptate, tum dicitur NUMEROS fecutus* quibus etiam I& OR a- 
 TIONE ateremur, cim jucunditatis Cauſa, tim ut Varietas occur- 
reret Satietati quod ab his were quadam ex parte, non totum di- 
citur : nam neminem in eo genere ſcientius verſatum 1ſacrate confi- 
tendum eſt, ſed princes inveniendi fuit Thraſymachus, cijus omnia 
nimis extant Scripta numeraſe. In the firſt of theſe paſſages the 
words dum werſum effugeres} as alſo an obſervation to the like ; 
effect ifi the ſection we are upon, allude to a precept of Ariſ- | 
totle, 3 B. 8 C. where he ſays & An oration ſhould have 
numbers but wot metre, for ſo it will become a poem.” And 
Cicero in another place of the treatiſe laſt I. „ Ariftateles 
VERSUM I Oratione vetat ge, NUMERUM abt. 
(48) The ſentiments of Longinus in his 39th chapter on the 
ſublime, are fo beautiful on this ſubject, that I cannot help tranſ- 
'cribing them from Mr. Smith's tranflation with his ingenious 
remarks thereon, as the beſt illuſtration of this doctrine of am- 
bers in proſe. ** Harmonious compoſition has not only a na- 
tural tendeney to pleaſe and to perſuade, but inſpires us to a 
wonderful degree with generous ardor and paſſion. © Fine notes 
in muſic have a ſurprizing effect on the paſhons of an audience. 
Do rhey not fill the breaſt with inſpired warmth, and lift up 
the heart into heavenly tranſport ? The very limbs receive mo- 
tion from the notes, and the hearer, cho? he has no {kull at all 
in muſic, is ſenſible however, that all its turns make à ſtrou 
impreſſion on his body and mind. The ſounds of any mufi 
inſtrument are in themſelves inſignificant, yet by the changes 
of the air, the agreement of the chords, and ſymphony” of the 
parts, they give extraordinary pleaſure, as we daily experience, 
to the minds of an audience. Yet theſe are only ſpurious imapes 
and faint imitations of the perſuaſive voice of man, and far RN 
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the genuine effects and operations of human na! What an 
pinzon therefore may we juſtly form of ſine compoſition, the 
25 of that harmony, which nature has implanted in the voice 
of man? It is made up of words, which by no means dic upon 
the ear, but fink within, and reach the underſtanding. And 
then, does it not inſpire us with fine ideas of ſentiments and 
things, of beauty and of order, qualities of the ſame date and 
exiſtence with our ſouls ? Does it not by an elegant ſtructure 
and marſhalling of ſounds, convey the paſſions of the ſpeaker 


into the breaſts of his audience? Then, does it not ſeize their 


attention, and by framing an edifice of words to ſuit the ſubli- 

mity of thoughts, delight and tranſport, and raiſe thoſe ideas 

of di Y, my deur, which it ſhares itſelf, and was de- 

a nt it gains upon the mind, to excite in 

| — — But it is a folly to — prove what all the 
world will allow to be true. For experience is an indiſputa- 
ble conviction.” So far Longinus ; — follow Mr. Smith's 

ſenfible annotations, which are not only extremely well adapted 
to his author, but to this part of Tully's dialogue. 

*« Longinus (ſays he) in this fifth divifion, treats of 


t natures and ſounds of the vowels, half vowels, and 


mates. He fhews, by inſtances drawn from Homer, H 


of proſe as well as of verſe. This was not peculiar to the 
- Greek writers, ſince Cicero himſelf in his rhetorical works, 
+ Sbounds in rules of this nature for the Latin tongue. 


ton} p 
of his feet, and the modulation of his words, yet ir hay not 
ped the ſpirit, or ſtiffened the freedom of his thoughts. 
455 one of his performances, on a general ſurvey, appears 
rand and noble; on a cloſer inſpection, every part ſhews pe- 
E ar ſymmetry and grace. Longinus contents himſelf here 
with two or three general obſervations, having written two vo- 
lumes before upon this ſubject. The loſs of theſe will raiſe 
no great regret in the mind of an Engliſh reader, who has lit- 
tle notion of ſuch accuracies in compoſition; The free lan- 
guage we ſpeak, will not endure ſuch refined regulations, for 
fear of incumbrance and reſtraint. : Harmony indeed it is ca» 
le of to a high degree, yet ſuch as flows not from precept 
— the genius 1 of compoſers. A good ear is 
worth a thouſand rules; fince with it, the periods will be 
rounded and ſweetned; and the ſtile exalted, fo that Judges 
ſhall commend, and teach others to admire ; and without it, 
all endeavors to gain attention ſhall. be vain and ineffectual, 
unleſs where the grandeur of the ſenſe will attone for roug 
and unharmonious expreſſion. 9 4 55 | 
Ariſtotle, B. 3. C. 8. ſays, that © Iambics form 
common diſcourſe of the multitude.” This perhaps is thi 
reaſon why the writers of comedy choſe thoſe numbers as mo! 
natural to converſation and dialogue. Horace de Arte Poet. 
251. ſpeaking of dramatic writings, _ 8 


| = lunga brevi ſubjeF4 vocatur TIambus, © 
5 es citus : unde etiam trimetris acereſeere jut 
| Nomen Tambeis, cum ſenos redderet IcTys, © 
Primus ad extremum fimiles fibi : non ita pridem 
Tardior & paulo graviorque veniret ad Auresj © 
1 r Ae pee. 32s 
| Lommodus & patiens ; non ut de Stue fecunds N 
Canet ant Quart ſocialiter. Hic & in Aci 
Me ilibur trimetris apparet rarus, & En. ; 


Tully calls Percafffones. But Ariftotle ſays the Trochee, (which 
js an iambic reverſed, and fo called from its wolubility, in Greek 
Tfox5c) is fit only for dances.” Of the heroic feet, the dac- 
le, ſpondee, and anapeſt (which is a daQyle reverſed) he 
ys, (They are grave, elegant and harmonious meaſures.” 
But commends the Pzon moſt for oratory, ( becauſe it is not 
uſed in poetry, therefore its numbers give a more hidden 

beauty.” Longinus alſo condemns the uſe of trochees, pyr- 
rics, (or feet of two ſhort ſyllables) and dichorees (which are 
double trochees) calling them broken and precipitate meaſures, 
that are fit for nothing but dances. Periods (ſays he) tuned 
in theſe numbers, are indeed neat and briſk, but devoid of 
| | paſſion, 


121 


ky and their cadence; bring nally the ne, becomes, | 
very diſag N See Sect. 41. | 

(50) The Dithyrambic- was a hymn or poem in bonor of 
Reachas who was himſelf called 5 having as it were, 
Szwice paſſed the gates of Life, duc dopas aalen, being according 
to the fable, firſt taken out of the womb of Semele, then out of 
the thigh of Jupiter. Thoſe learned writers who underſtand 
Bacchus to habe been the ſame perſon with Moſes, as they ſup- 
port their opinion by many other fimilar circumſtances, main- 
tain it alſo ingeniouſly enough from this appellation, as one aubo 
_ bad t2ve mathers, as being born of one, and reſcued from the 
waters and educated — another, to wit, the daughter | 
Pharaoh... But the Dirlyrambic meaſure admitted of every ſpe- 


42 cies of metre, and acquired an elevation even from its irregula- | 


* e = 


rity, ſo Horace nem the moſt a writer 
in this kind, | 
Sen We no „ 


Verba devolvit numeri/que Fn" 8 
Lege. folutis. l | : EM 


| This compoſition was inflated, tumultuous, 3 * of 
2 even to a ee of IJnebriation, to ſeem worthy of that 
ty, to whoſe praiſes it was peculiarly adapted. Hence Epi- 
| charmus jocoſely ſaid, «* No true dithyrambic was ever written 
by water-drinkers.” 
(51) An inſtance of the Beauty of numbers occaſioned by proper 
1 we are furniſhed with in the firſt oration againſt Catiline, 
among an infinite multitude of others in every part of Cicero's 
works. & Quod ego pretermitta, 2 facile patier fileri, ue in bac 
Ci vitate tant: 1 facineris immanitas aut extit fe, aur non Vindicata 
wideatur.”” The laſt doctrine contained in this ſection, that 
e e 207 clauſes in the ſentence ſhould be at leaſt equal to, 
or rather * than the antecedent, may be illuſtrated; by the 
following i of each kind; Conferte hanc Pacem cum Illo 
| Bello « hujus Prætoris Adventum, cum illius Imperatoris Victoria: 
Bujas cobortem impuram cum illius exercitu inwvitto ; hujus Libidines 
cum illus Continentid, ab illo gui cæpit conditas, ab hoc qui conſtitu- 
tas accepit captas diceris Syracu/as, Here the members of the 
. antitheſis are equal; in this which follows the laſt is longer than 
the preceding clauſes, ** Legum miniftri Magiſtratus, Legum in- 
terpretes Judices, an denique idcirco omnes an lam, ut bs 
beri offe poſſumus,” - 
bh 2) You ſhould not always ſpeak with a fulneſs or round- 
of concluſion in your periods, but ſometimes. by fort and 
inter ſacted clauſes, of which there is a ſpecimen by Craſſus, pre- 
ſerved by Cicero, © Mass faciant patrones : iſſi prodeant: cur 
i clandeftinis Conſiliis nos oppugnant ? cur de perfugis noftris co- 
5 ny: en. Aud a fine example . | 


* blen; 


s 
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tion for Cluentius. O mulierir Scelus incredibile, & pre! 
banc unam' in onni vita inuuuitum O Lil dium aan & 7 
indmitam O Audaciam fingularem non timuſſe, i minus Vine | F 


Deorum, hominumque fumam, at illam ipſam Noftem, faceſque illas 

' Nuptiales - non limen Cubiculi, non Cubile Filiæ, non parietes deni- 
gue ip/es ſuperiorum teftes Nuptiarum - perfregit £5  proflravit 
omnia Cupiditate & furore : vicit Pudorem Libido, timorem auda- „ 
cia, 'rationem Amentia. And we are told in the treatiſe 4M 


Called the Orator, S. 66. where the reader may find more on „ 
this ſubject, that theſe Hort clanſesn were frequently uſed by g 


5:3. This is taken from Ariſtotle, B. 3. C. 9. whete he ſays, 
Hut both the clauſes and the periods ought to be neither cur- 
c tailed of their proportion, nor drawn out to an exorbitant 
'« length ; for that which is ſhorter than the due meaſure occa- 
c ſions the audience oftentimes to ſtumble as it were, for when 
0 the hearer has ſomething farther-in contemplation, and has 
'«« conceived certain bounds to any thing, to be pulled back by a 
4 ſudden ſtop makes him trip o ce ty from the Turprize ; 
-«« and thoſe of a difproportionate prolixity, like men who run 
% beyond the mark, loſe their ſcope, the attention of the au- 
© (54) Cicero ſeems in his orations induſtriouſly to have per- 
ſed theſe rules which are taken from Ariſtotle ; though they 
are obſervable in every page of his works, I will ſele& three or 
four inftances, from the firſt and ſecond” againſt Catiline; 
In te conferrt peſtem i/tam, quam iu in nos omnes jamais machind- 
ris,” here the concluſion is a dichoree. Again, Sic hic morbus 
e in Rep. relevatus ius pana, oehementius Vivis reliquis 
E bool % cretan ada ul ſometimes, as Er 5 
Sermonibus ſuis cædem boncrum, atque arbis Inctnaſdl. A choree 
and a eretan, as, Nulla jam pernicies a momſtro illo & prodigio 
manibus iH intra mania'comparabiter, The latter pæan of A- 
riſtotle, and a ſpondee, as, Ur quam Urbem pulcherrimam, 
 Jorentiſſimam, potentiſſimanique oft voluerunt, hanc omnibus hoſtium 
copits terra marique ſuperutis, à peruitiſſimorum civiam nefario 
 Sctlert defindant. es e 
(50, Cicero in the treatiſe entitled Brutus, ſays,” that there 
was never any diſſenſion or diſagreement betwixt men of 
literature and the common people on this ſubject, Who was 2 
good orator, and who not, where in the ſections 49 and 50. he 
enlarges upon the reaſons of it, to which I refer the reader. 
He goes on in the chapter before us, to inform us that nothing 
has fo near an affinity to the mind as the powers of numbeis 
and vocal ſounds, agreably to Which aſſertion an antient philo- 
ſopher imagined the foul to conſiſt of harmony, and Plato in 
the Tim us compoſes its eſſence of muſical numbers. He pro- 
ceeds®then to enumerate the various affections we are inſpired 
* | | with 


f | 0 494] | 
ch by the concard of ſounds and the * ho 
ay is ſenſible of theſe gffets from muſic and poetry; kr 

ace an inſtance or two from Tully's own works of 
thi fortof enſpiration from ora wherein the flow of the num- 
er r Þ 1 85 the paſſions. The Roman 
Au 4 of, re ſentment, 1s 


. we in the oration for 


far 's rage and hatred are alleviated in the 
h or Ligarius, by theſe melodious numbers: Nabu oft tam 
guam as - lla de virtutibus tus plurimis nee gratior 
* Meri curdia «ff; homines enim ad: Deos nulla Re 
2 accedunt, quam ſalute hominibus danda : nihil habet fortuna 
1 eee if Pars eee 4 con- 
Ware uam þþ E for Roſcius 
media uln audience, and turns the 
upon 2 e Chærea, by this enſy-flowing 
8 ave mg . & Supercilia penitus abraſa olere Ma- 
am tatem widentur ? Nonne ab imis Unguibus 
. - one comjecturam adfert hominibus 


quem 

FEST ex fraude fallaciis, mendaciis conflare totus 
Fr go & Juperciliis Jemger oft raft, ne ullum 
dicatur, Sometimes he [alſo dejefs his 
rey a/c rl as in that for Milo.—O me miſe- 
run, . Patriam Milo potuifti 4 
es, 


_ Hoc, ego te per toſdem retinere nom potere 7 In all which examp 
he porno rpoſe of the orator 
bem ire canentes Carmina cumtri is SOLENNIQUESALTATU 
257 his epiſtle to Auguſtus, 
mon i fever plaudirpue ſepulti 
SaiionuM CARMINA wir /acerdotibus ſuis ſatis in- 
. muſic very late, as Tully ſays in the firſt Book of his T 


. 1 the numbers as . the ſentiments conſpire to raiſe that pe- 
: | Cy culiar affection of mind in Jhe emen, which was necefiry for 
. 6) The Salii were re prieft of Mars gegen Nama, ac- 
ing to Livy, B. 1. Sakos duodecim Marti Guabtvo legit, g 
urbem 
* Ju. We may have ſome idea of the primitive rudeneſs of the 
made uſe of upon theſe occaſions from what Horace 
Fam $atiang Numa Carvin gui laudar, & iu 
Dad mecum ignorat, at, folus wilt IS TOES + 
eee wide , E 
Indeed their PAR and unintelligible quality. was almoſt 
: 2 (fays Quintilian) they were hardly underſtood by their 
,own compoſers. The Romans acquired a taſte for poe and 
. — 
2 2. but the —-„ IT 


the following harmo- 

or e . Nawiculato- : 
uria/tus trace . eee Rant 
He 2 85 atgue.; ano . necatis, tandem Ani- 


772 


* 
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5 6 of polite learning and e — 
| Summan Eruuitianem Græci fitam: cenſebant in ner uorum vocumgue 
cantibus, igitur & Apaminondat, prince, mes | Fudicia Gratis 
Ai bus præclare cecinifſe dicitur; Themifloclęſqus ie ate 
2205 cum in Epultis recu/aret lyram, habitus gi indot 
. (57) Cicerp in the perſon of Craſſus ſeems to, 3 
an ohjection which muſt naturally be made to this part of his 
work, and to make ſome apology for it. There is indeed a 
range confuſion in his manner of ill the figures of 
' rhetoric, - well thoſe wang Al relate to.the 3 the ex- 
on. He 8. us no tions nor examp reckons 
2 — — which relate to the ſentiment which am 
[beauties of expreſſion merely, and the contrary z nor does he 
preſerve his own diſtinction betwixt the two kinds, viz. That 
< the formations of language are deſtroyed if you change the 41 1 
words, thoſe . reſerved, hw expre + = 
. 1 
a8 figures 1 7, are Ne u change + 
the words, 96 convey no idea whatever — 2 1 


pre 

3 This aptitade of che grandeur eee : 

grandens of the ſubject, this decorum which. conſiſts in the con- 

| rape Pug wan you ſay to times, places, circumſtances, and per- 
s, is often mentioned 2 but hei ſays, in ancther A 
Place, chat it is impoſſible to explane or teach ĩt. TO „ 
reign perfection of art however is not only to give. 1 
ments to adiſcourſe, but to place them in a ſkilful lies, aha that . [4 
| 


they may have the ſame effect as fine. ſtrokes in painting. And 
deſides this natural arrangement and proportion there is aſecret 
grace and manner of e e and 
conſequently to It is. a happy natural talent, an! | 
conſiſts in giving ings ſuch a turn, as to render them the moſt . 
agreable and delig An oration may have a juſt propor- | 
tion to the ſabjec may have all the ornaments and beauties of „ 1 | 
ſentiment and expreſſion without being agreable, becauſe it has _ | | 
not that air and eee eee en e os | 1 
is a difference betwixt grace and beauty. . 
eg an Horace: in bs Bpitl c the Piſs, [ | 
V. 1 3 1 
| — n Meum " 15 acts ? 
1 Verba decent, iratum plena nn . _* 
LTudentem laſciva, ſeverum ſeria diftu. © | | 3 | 1 
Fou ar enim NATURA prius nos InTUs ad omnes © 4 
_ Fortunarum Habitum : juvat aut impellit ad Tram ; 4 8 
Aut ad Humum mearore gravi deducit, & angit : : = 
Poſt exreRT Anim Morus InTERPRETE LINGUA, * | "of 


| Se allo the zo lass ——— . | 
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valuable production, Longinus's Treatiſe on the Paſſions ; for, 
There (ſays his ingenious tranſlator) in all probability we ſhould 
| have beheld the t ſprings and movements of the ſoul dif- 
cCloſed to view. There we 322 have been taught, if rule and 


N b les obſervation in this caſe can teach, to elevate an audience into 

F Joy, or melt them into tears. 7. bere we ſhould have learned, if 
| | | dee, to work upon every paſſion, to put every heart, every 
6 | 


pulſe in emotion. The precepts of Tour in theve on, 

tho” ſhort, are incomparably fine. | 
(60) If ſeems evident from this bange chat in the age pre- 

veding that of Tully, the Roman comedians, had, for ſome time 

at leaſh a cuſtom of performing without maſks ; but how, at a 
— when all the reſinements of ſcience were ee to the ut · 
I W moſt perfection, thatablurd practice of hiding a player's face, 
= _. whoſe buſineſs was to expreſs the paſſions, or how ſo conſum- 
—_ nee Trade cn hear lagna the great men of 

raries to have ede een to it, 1s 

truly —— aſtoniſhing.. 5 
61) Cicero here infinuates what is undoubtedly true and 
, confirmed by the Roman Hiſtory, that not only Marius, but af- 
terwards Julius Czſar, worked upon the ſame plan of political 
WS with the Gracchi, which was to- depreſs the Patri- 
diam, the nobility and the ſenate, (who. might oppoſe their de- 

| Anh by raifing the power of the people, whom they: 3 

the inſtruments of their own ſlavery. 

662 Hortenſius was the reigning orator at the bar . Ci- 
neck, and uſually filed the king of the forum, He 
was ten years younger than Cotta and Sulpicius, and eight years 
older than Cicero. As his ſuperior fame was the chief ſpur to 
5 Cicerv's induſtry, ſo the ſhining ſpecimen, which Cicero ſoon 

of himſelf, made Hortenfius likewiſe the brighter for it, 
** obliging him eee all the force of his genius to maintain 
is nd againſt his young rival. They paſſed a great 
of — kind of e Ar conteſt and - 005 ag carr 
_ other's merit: but Ho us, by the ſuperiority. of his years, 

having firſt paſſed through the uſual gradation of public honors, 
and — his ambition by obtaining the higheſt, began to re- 
lax ſomewhat of his old contention, and give way to t e charms 
of eaſe and Juxury, to which his nature ſtrongly incline bim, 
till he was forced at laſt by the general voice | the , toyield 
the poſt of honor to Cicero; who never loſt fight © of the true 
t of glory, nor was ever diverted by any temptation of plea- 
8 from his ſteady courſe and laborious perſuit of virtue. 
Hortenſius publiſhed ſeveral orations, which were extant long 
after his death ; and it were much to be wiſhed, that they had 
xemained to this day, to enable us to form a judgment of the 
n Talents of theſe two great men: but they are ſaid to 


have 


W bultained an irreparable lofts that _ | 


* 


— 
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have owed a great part of their credit to the advantage of his 


action, which was fo diſtinguiſhed by its grace and propriety, — 4 


that the two celebrated actors Roſcius and Aſopus, are ſaid ta 
have attended all the trials in which he pleaded, in order to 
rfe& the action of the theatre by that of the forum; and in- 
deed, ſays Dr. Middleton, it ſeems the more natural method, 
that they who act in ſeigned lift ſhould take their pattern from 
„he true, than that thoſe who repreſent the true ſhould copy from 
that which i: feigned. The action of Hortenſius, however, was 
by the critics of thoſe days, eſteemed too foppiſh and theatrical, 


and was thought to have more of art than was neceſſary to an 


orator, ſa that his compoſitions were not admired ſo mych by 
the reader as they had vgs by the hearer ; while Cicero's more 
valued productions made all others of that kind leſs ſought for, 
and conſequently the leſs carefully preſerved. Hortenſius was 

et generally allowed by the antients and by Cicero himſelf, ta 
ne. poſſeſſed every accompliſhment, which could adorn an 
orator, elegance of ſtile ; art of compoſition ; fertility of inven- 


tion; ſweetneſs of elocution ; and gracefulneſs of action. See pw 


the Treatiſe called Brutus, S. 64. and 88. 

(63) One reaſon why the effects of the eloquence of the great 
orators of antiquity appear fo miraculous and aſtoniſhing to us 
in modern days, was the grandeur and magnificence of their 
ſubjects, and the cauſes in which it was employed. We find 
| Hortenfivs, at his firſt coming to the bar, engaged to defend 
a monarch, Nicomedes king of Bithynia, on an accuſation be- 
fore the Roman people, the imperial maſters of the world ; 
and again maintaining the cauſe of Africa, a province which 


contained one whole quarter of the terreſtrial globe. Cicero, 


alſo reckoned kings and nations amongſt his clients, witneſs 
bis oration for Deiotaurus ftill extant, and thoſe againſt Verres, 


enge he ſupported the cauſe of the whole province of Si- 
3 4 | : 


uy | 
Having now finiſhed this work, I muſt beg leave to repeat, 
that the ole deſign of publiſhing it was merely to make ſo uſe- 
ful and elegant a treatiſe as the original better underſtood, and 
more univerſally read and admired. The tranſlation, and 
notes, whether collected from others or obſervations of my 


own, pretend to no other merit, and I fear will hardly be 


thought by the judicious reader ſufficient for that purpoſe. I 

flatter myſelf, however, that thoſe who are eminent in the 
profeſſion to which, though unworthy, 1 have the honor to be- 
ng, for whoſe judgment I have the greateſt veneration and 


reſpect, will not eſteem this an improper or illiberal methody — 


of employing the leiſure of a long vacation. 
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